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Section E-W 


Fic. 2,—SkreTcH Map anp SECTIONS OF THE EaSTERN Mounb. 


(Numbers in brackets indicate the graves described in this Report. The other numbers are of graves 
excavated in 1921.) 
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difficult for the bones to be preserved.1_ No complete skeleton was found 
and only two skulls were recovered : of these two enough has not survived 
to establish any definite skull measurements. Leg-bones were often well 
preserved and arm-bones could be identified, but often the skeleton 
could only be traced by the disposition of the ornaments and by the 
very fragmentary and powdery outlines of the principal limbs. In most 
cases the teeth survived, but often with only the scantiest remains of 
the jaws. Small fragments of the thicker parts of the skulls were numer- 
ous, but no trace of finger- or toe-bones was discovered, and rib-bones 
and vertebrae had all decayed. Much of this destruction or disintegration 
may be traced to the heavy cairn of rocks which was piled over each 
body, probably to preserve it from wolves. These rocks had sunk into 
the body and crushed the bones, particularly the skulls, and had, of course, 
broken all the pottery vessels except the small and stoutly built jugs 
of the archaic type which were so numerous in the graves dug in the first 
season. There was no fixed orientation of bodies. 

The rocks * composing the cairns were at an average depth of only 
40 centimetres from the present surface of the mound, so that the excava- 
tion presented no initial difficulties. But the removal of the cairn-rocks 
required the greatest care, as the grave equipment beneath them had 
to be identified and preserved from confusion with other graves, which 
in some cases lay below. In the three graves which contained bronze 
shields (Grave Nos. 18, 19, 20) the fragile nature of the shields made 
their removal difficult. 

The West Mound.—The west mound was trenched for graves, but 
nothing except occasional finds was discovered. Several bronze orna- 
ments and small complete pots were found on this mound but no interment 
as such. Similar remains were found in the space between the two 
mounds. It was decided to concentrate upon the excavation of the east 
mound. 

Excavations were begun on April 4th, 1922, and concluded on April 
2ist. The expenses were largely defrayed by a grant from the Macedonian 
Exploration Fund in the administration of the Committee of the British 
School. Mr. A. W. Lawrence of New College was with me for the first 


1 See Vol. xxiv. p. 7, where the corrosive nature of the soil is emphasised. 
2 They were all unhewn and frequently water-worn, as though brought from stream- 
beds. Some were as much as *5 m. in width. 
B2 
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two weeks and gave me most valuable assistance. Mr. Charles Dodd 
of the British Legation at Athens joined us for the first three days, and 
Mr. J. E. Scott, Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge, gave most useful 
assistance for a week. Mr. W. A. Heurtley joined me two days before 
the end of the excavation. For the first week we lived in the fishermen’s 
hut on the edge of Lake Ardjani, about a mile south-west of the site. 
Later we obtained tents and camped on the mound itself. The workmen 
were all Caucasian refugees of great reliability and intelligence. To 
M. Pelekides, as before, I am indebted for great help in the preliminary 
arrangements, and I must again express my gratitude to the Hellenic 
Government for their generous grant of the concession. 

Since the excavation two important sites have been excavated by 
Mr. Heurtley on the Vardar banks at Vardino! and Vardaroftsi.* At 
each of these mounds a definite and considerable stratum of the Iron Age 
was found. My own excavation at Kilindir in 1925 * shewed a stratum 
of destruction which closed the Bronze Age, but no subsequent stratum of 
Iron Age settlement. All this new evidence will be taken into consideration 
at the close of this report. 


Osjects FounD IN THE GRAVES. 


Grave 1.—Within -40 m, of the surface. The grave was lined with fragments, 
usually the halves, of reddish earthenware pithoi, so placed as to cover the 
body beneath as well as above and at the sides. The skull, teeth and leg-bones 
were in a state of preservation sufficient to shew clearly the position of the body, 
which was upon the back and straight out. At the head was a small red jug of a 
type not very common (Fig.-3b). Touching it was a fine bronze pin in perfect 
preservation and well patinated (Pl. II, 2d). It measures -145 m. in length and is 
of a well-known but not very common Iron Age type. Over the mouth of the 
body (or in it) had been placed a bronze bar. Half only of this bar was found, 
and it was pierced in the middle. The half measured ‘085 m, The teeth had been 
stained bright jade green through contact with this object. 

The only other objects in the grave were :— 

A fine bronze bead decorated with concentric circles at regular intervals (Pl. 
II, 23). It measures -o22 m. in diameter. 

A barrel-shaped bead of bronze measuring -or75 m. 

A fragment of an iron knife -o65 m. in length. 

These three objects could not be certainly fixed in their relation to the body. 





1 Liverpool Annals of Arch. and Anthr., Vol. xii. p. 15. 
* Times, May 31, 1926, 
® Antiquaries Journal, Vol. vi. p. 59. 
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Grave 2.—This grave was at right angles to Grave x and at a lower depth. 
It was actually overlapped by it and at a lower level. It must therefore be earlier 
in date. Only traces of the leg-bones remained of the skeleton. The body seems 
to have been placed on flat stones with stones also at thesides. The following objects 
were found grouped about the upper part of the body :— 

An iron sword or long knife (Pl. II, ra) with one cutting edge. It measures 
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+385 m. in length and -o25 m. in width. A rivet projects from the base end of the 
blade. 

A thin plaque of good dark yellow gold with a pattern of concentric circles. It 
measures 06 m. in length and -o2 m. in width (PI. IIT, ra). 

A whetstone -095 m. in length and -o25 m.in width. It is pierced for suspen- 
sion at one end. 

A thick bronze ring of triangular section, for a finger measuring 0275 m. in 
total diameter. 
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Two pairs of bronze tweezers each -o7 m, in length and -or7 m. at fullest breadth 
(Pl. U, 2f,l). The outer surface was decorated in each case by dots impressed from 
inside. 

An iron blade -125 m. in length and -037 m. in width. 

A fine wheel-made skyphos of red ware with a design of concentric circles. 
Dimensions -o9 m, high and -14 m. in diameter (Fig. 3c). 

Grave 3.—Situated a metre-and-a-half to the south of Grave 2. The leg-bones 
were well preserved and fragments of the skull remained. 


oie 
€ 


GRAVE 3. 


The following objects were found grouped round the upper part of the body :— 

A gold plaque of pale yellow gold (Pl. III, rd) witha central rib and concentric 
circles, and holes at each end. 

An iron blade ofa knife (Pl. II, 1c) with one cutting edge, in perfect preservation, 
It measures +255 m. in length and -oz m. in width. 

A pair of bronze tweezers (Pi. II, 2k) with the handle end fast round a pin of 
iron. The pin is -o9 m. and the tweezers -065 m. in length. 

Small bronze ringlets. 

A wheel-made skyphos as in the preceding grave, ‘ro m, in height and -12 m, 
in diameter across the mouth (Figs. 3d and 6d). 
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Grave 4-—This grave lay almost at right angles to the foot of Grave 3, but it 

beted ao to say at which end the head was. It contained the following 
objects :— 
: A hand-made jug with a cut-away neck of the archaic shape already identified 
in the previous excavations. The jug measured -1r m. in height, and was of 
grey ware. Inside it were ten badly preserved teeth, a small amber bead, three 
very small bronze beads, and a paste bead -o2 m. long. 

A wheel-made jar of red ware too badly broken to distinguish the shape and 
size, but approximately it was -11 m. high. 

A single-handled ‘ kothon ’ of red ware badly broken. 

A bronze amulet (Pl. V, 2b) -o075 m. in height, with its lid cover separate. 

A lid of another identical amulet. 

A flat bird-pendant measuring -o68 m. in width and -036 m. in height, with a 
tail flattened at right angles to the body. 

Two small bronze hair ringlets, 

A clay whorl -o4 m. in height, a small bronze bead, a paste bead of circular 
shape, a bronze ‘cylinder’ bead and a total length of -o22 m. of bronze spiral 
ornament, 


Grave 5.—This lay about a metre west of Graves 1 and 2. It contained :— 

A pair of heavy bronze wristlets of one convolution measuring -065 m. in 
diameter. 

A small spectacle brooch -og5 m. in length. 

A clay whorl of a flat type -o5 m. in diameter. A large bronze bead -o39 m. in 
length and two small ‘ barrel’ beads. 

The hilt (with two rivet pins) of an iron blade. The fragment measures -11 m. 
in length. 

A large fragment of an iron sword-blade with one cutting edge but a ribbed 
centre (PI. II, 1b), The fragment measures -24 m. in length and -o4 m. in width. 

A small iron ring -o25 m. in diameter. 

Fragments of a grey wheel-made kantharos of a type already identified. 


Grave 6.—This lay just north-west of the last. It contained :-— 

Two bronze bow-fibulae in perfect preservation (Pl. 1V, a), each -o7 m. in width. 
Two heavy wristlets of one convolution and diameter -o62 m. 

A thin bronze ring of diameter -o45 m. 

Fragments of a grey wheel-made kantharos as in the last grave (Fig. 4a). 


Grave 7.—The bones of this burial could not be well established. It was just 
south of Grave 4. It contained :— 

An iron knife-blade with one cutting-edge measuring -15 m. in length and -o4 
m, in width. 

Half a bronze spectacle brooch. 

An iron ring of diameter -o25 m. 

A fragment of a bronze wristlet. 

A transparent spherical glass bead of diameter -o13 m. 


Grave 8.—This, like Grave 1, overlies another, which was, in consequence, 
only partly uncovered. The leg-bones and skull were well preserved. The grave, 
which was richer than most, contained :— 

Fragments of a red-ware wheel-made ‘ kothon ' of about -16 m, diameter. 

A rough hand-made jug of red ware some -14 m. in height. 
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A ‘ feeding bottle’ of wheel-made red ware, -14 m. in height, 
A very large bronze amulet with an unusual type of lid. It measured -r2 m. 
in height with the lid, and the breadth of the double wings was-1rm. The diameter 


of the body at the extreme bulge was 07 m. (PI. V, 2a). 
Two very large bronze beads of the elaborate ‘barrel’ type; one is -065 m., 


the other -o5 m, in length. 
A pair of bronze wristlets of diameter -065 m. 
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A large undecorated bronze bead -035 m. in diameter. A small bone was inside 
the bead when it was found, and it may have been on a finger. 

A length of bronze spiralling some -15 m. in all, of the same type found in 
Grave 4. 

Two small ‘ barrel’ bronze beads. 

A small bronze hair ringlet. 

Grave 9—Very few bone fragments were found. The contents were :— 

An unbroken jug of wheel-made red ware (Fig. 3a). 

Fragments of a second jug of the same type. 

A small grey ware hand-made cup unbroken, measuring some -055 m. in 
diameter (Fig. 3). 

Fragments of a hand-made jug with a cut-away neck of the ‘ archaic’ type. 

A one-handled ‘ kothon ’ of wheel-made red ware, diameter -r4 m. 
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A large bronze amulet with lid measuring -o5 m. in height without the lid 
and ‘og m. wide at the extreme bulge of the body. ‘he lid has for wings not the 
usual projections, but two birds’ heads, highly stylised (Pl. V, 2c). 

Three small ‘ barrel’ bronze beads. 

One bronze wristlet of diameter -o7 m. A black paste ‘ eye’ bead with yellow 
markings, 

A small finger-ring of neatly twisted bronze wire well patinated. The final 
coil has spiral twists. 

A dark red amber bead was found near the finger-ring, in fragments. 

: Grave 10.—This grave lay between Graves 8 and rx. It contained the fol- 
owing :— 

A very large spectacle brooch (PI. III, 2a) measuring +15 m. in length. 

Three clay whorls. 

A bronze pendant ornament resembling a bean (PI. V, 1/) and pierced through 
the sides, and with an eye on each flank. It has a loop for suspension. 

A bronze bird-pendant, It has a loop for suspension (Pl. V, 1a), and measures 
-065 m. from beak to tail. 

Three small bronze hair ringlets. 

Three small bronze ‘ barrel’ beads, 

A finger-ring of flattened bronze. 


Grave 11.—This grave contained very little of the skeleton, but the leg-bones 
were in good preservation, The following were found :— 

Fragments of two ‘ kothons,’ each about -16 m. in diameter. 

A bronze armlet of thin wire with eight convolutions. 

One spiral finger-ring of flattened wire with five convolutions, 

07 m. of bronze spiralling. 

One small paste bead of spherical shape. 

An iron ring of flattened metal measuring -025 m. in diameter and -o18 m. high. 


Grave 12,—This grave was difficult to establish. It contained :— 

An unbroken cup of grey hand-made ware measuring -o7 m. in height and 
-o85 m. in diameter, with a ‘ thumb-grip ’ handle (Fig. 3g). 

Fragments of a hand-made jug of brown ware some -og m. in height. 

Fragments of a wheel-made jug. The fragments were not sufficient to make 
it possible to restore the shape. 

A bronze finger-ring of wire in five convolutions, The top loop was twisted 
or plaited, It was -oz5 m. in diameter. 


Grave 13.—This grave contained a great number of bronze objects, mostly 
together. It was impossible to establish their position, as the grave was on the edge 
of the mound and the cairn stones had slipped downwards. The following are the 
objects found :— 

Fourteen bronze beads of ‘ barrel’ type (Pl. IV, c) and various sizes. 

One bronze ‘ cylinder’ bead measuring -o2z m. in height. 

Eleven cm, of large bronze spiralling. 

One small spectacle brooch -o5 m. long. 

One plain pin with ‘ nail’ head measuring -28 m. in length. 

Two indeterminate fragments of iron blades. 

Three clay whorls. 

One heavy bronze finger-ring. 
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Two bronze bird-pendants with small jugs on their backs (Pl. V, 14). Each 
measured -og m. in width from beak to tail and -o5 m. in height (including jugs). 

One small bronze amulet with lid, measuring -o5 m. in height with lid (Pl. V, 2d). 

A bronze object resembling a chape (Pl. II, 2h). 

A large bronze bead, in type a combination of the cylinder and barrel types. 
It measures -065 m. in height. 

A large ‘ barrel’ bead -o45 m. in height. 

A large squat bead measuring -oz1 m. in height and -035 m. in diameter. 

A spectacle brooch, broken but approximately -o8 m. in width. 

Two iron pins -065 m. and -045 m, respectively in length. 

A flat bronze finger-ring of -oz m. diameter, made of a strip of flattened metal 
-or5 m. wide bent round. 

An uncertain bronze object like a flattened ring. 

A large wristlet of bronze of one convolution measuring -o6 m. in diameter. 

An uncertain bronze object (Pl. II, 2¢) resembling a dagger-handle. It is 
058 m. in height. 


Grave 14.—Fragments of the skull were found in this grave. The objects found 
were simply :— 

A cup of hand-made grey ware resembling a skyphos in shape. It measures 
065 m. in height and -075 m. in the diameter of the mouth, and it has two handles 
(Fig. 3h). : 

A jar or cup of grey ware with a projection on each side and a lid which is itself 
surmounted by a knob of ansa /unata type (Fig. 3/). 


Grave 15.—This grave, being on the sloping edge of the mound, was hard to 
establish. It contained the following objects :— 

A ‘ feeding bottle’ of red wheel-made ware -13 m. in height. 

A jug with cut-away neck of hand-made grey ware, broken, but originally some 
“13 m. high. 

A ba of hand-made grey ware, broken, -o8 m. high, with a ‘ thumb-grip’ 
handle as in the similar vessel in Grave 12 (Fig. 37). 

Half of a low dish of hand-made grey ware, originally some -11 m. in length. 

Fragments of a grey ‘ kantharos.’ 


Grave 16.—This was the most southern grave excavated, and was near the top 
of the mound. It contained :— 

A broken red wheel-made ‘ kothon ’ of some -16 m. diameter. 

A large spiral armlet of the type shown in Vol. XXIV. p. 14, Fig. 10. It con- 
sisted of ten convolutions and was very narrow at the wrist, being only -o4 m. in 
diameter at that end. Its butt end was found separately. 

Some 20 cm. of bronze spiralling. 

Fourteen bronze beads of the ‘ barrel’ types. 

One bronze bead of the ridged ‘ barrel’ type some -035 m. high. 

Fragments of an iron blade. ; 

A bronze bird-pendant with loop for suspension. It measures -035 m. in height 
and -055 m. from beak to tail (Pl. V, 1d). 

A flat finger-ring of bronze. 

A large bronze pin with ‘ nail’ head some -265 m. in length. 

A flat animal-pendant with suspension loop. It measures -og m, long and is 
almost flat (Pl. V, 1¢). 
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Grave 17—A cup with a looped handle of grey hand-made ware (Fig. 3¢) of 
a type not otherwise known at the cemetery. In height (excluding the handle) it 
measures 08 m. 

A large bronze pin measuring -255 m. in length. 

A bronze band, perhaps from a spear butt. 

An iron sword or knife hilt with two rivets and one cutting edge. 

One bronze ‘ barrel’ bead. 

One clay whorl. 

A fragment of a curved iron blade some -165 m. in length. 


Grave 18.—This is one of three graves which contained bronze shield-centres, 
This grave was at the western edge of the mound, roughly in the centre of the 
excavations. The objects constituting it were as follows :— 

A shield-centre of bronze (Pl. I, c) undamaged except for a slight crack and 
broken edges. The shield-centre measures -186 m. in diameter and does not exceed 
‘oor5 m. in thickness, The central boss projects -or5 m. from the surface. It was 
separately made and attached through a central hole to a containing plate at the 
back. On the inner side of the shield-centre it forms a bronze loop as shewn here : 


—_—_ ae 


Fic, 4.—DIAGRAM SHEWING METHOD OF FIXING CENTRAL Boss. 


The boss itself is a plain flat-topped cone of circular section. The shield- 
centre had six triangular cuts round the boss, which leave radial bars extending 
from it, These bars are decorated with incised lines. 

A pair of heavy bronze wristlets of one convolution each of rectangular section. 
Each has an interior diameter measurement of -058 m. 

A long bronze pin with a ‘ nail’ head, measuring -25 m. and decorated along 
its sides with incised lines for a distance of -035 m. from the head. 

A broken triple spectacle brooch measuring -07 m. in width. 

No clear bone remains were found, but the objects seem to have lain as follows : 
—the shield on the breast and the wristlets on arms folded across the breast; the 
pin near the waist; the brooch could not be accurately placed. 


Grave 19 (Fig. 5)—This grave was at right angles to Grave 9. It was bedded 
upon ten ot twelve large rocks which had been built up to support it, and was about 
one metre below the mound surface. Few bones were found, but the objects were 
all apparently in their original positions. They were as follows :— 

A shield-centre of bronze (Pl. I, a) similar to that of the preceding grave but 
larger; it was -315 m.indiameter. It hada central boss which projected -o5 m. and 
was attached to the body by the sameplateandloop. The radial bars were decorated 
with incisions. A remarkable feature of this shield is that it had been riveted in 
six places with ivon rivets. 
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Two heavy bronze armlets of one convolution each of elliptical section, Each 
had an interior diameter measurement of ‘07 m, 

A clay whorl of ‘ barrel’ shape. 

; A wheel-made one-handled jug of red ware, unbroken, measuring -135 m. 
in height. : 

The shield-centre when found was crushed into some twelve fragments, but has 
been well restored. The arrangement of the objects was exactly as in Grave 18 
(as regards the shield and wristlets). The jug was at the feet and the whorl between 
the wristlets. Part of the bone of a forearm was found within one of the wristlets. 





Fic, 5.—GRAVE 19. 


Grave 20.—This grave was on the south-eastern end of the mound, The 
arrangement of this grave resembled that of Grave 19 very closely. ‘The inter- 
ment was actually on the rock surface, however, and not on a bedding of loose 
rocks asin Grave1g. A layer of very dark earth and inconsiderable bone fragments 
were all that could indicate the skeleton. The objects found, however, were arranged 
as in the two preceding graves. They were as follows :— 

A bronze shield-centre, little damaged, measuring -23 m. in diameter (PI. I, 4). 
The central boss projected ‘o27 m. and was attached in the same way as the other 
two. The decoration also was of the same type. 

A pair of heavy armlets of one convolution each, measuring ‘068 m. interior 
diameter and of rectangular section. 

A clay ‘ barrel’ whorl measuring -028 m. in height. 

A gold plaque (Pl. III, 15). This was found in the loose earth near the vase. 

A wheel-made jug of red ware with one handle, measuring -or4 m. in height. 

The shield and armlets were in the same position asin Graves18andi1g9, The 
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jug was at the feet. The position of the whorl and gold plaque could not be 
definitely fixed. 

Grave 21.—This grave was, like Grave 20, at the south-eastern end of the 
mound, It contained the following objects :— 

A bronze bird-pendant (Pl. V, 1c), very much fatter than any of those above 
recorded. It has a loop for suspension and a flattened tail. The tail surfaces 
are roughly incised. 

A pair of heavy armlets of one convolution of rectangular section, measuring 
-o7 m. each in interior diameter. The ends are finely decorated with incised 
triangles in a row. 

Some indeterminate iron fragments, perhaps of a knife. 

Fragments of a thin flat bronze finger-ring. 

Two bronze ‘ barrel’ beads of the common type. A small yellowish paste 
bead measuring -or m. in diameter. 

Grave 22.—This grave was on the edge of the south-eastern end of the mound 
and was the last grave excavated. It contained the following :— 

A wheel-made jug of red ware badly broken. The height was about ‘1 m., 
but its shape cannot be established. 

Fragments of a red-ware ‘ kothon ' measuring -16 m. in diameter. 

Fragments of a large red-ware two-handled bowl of the type established in 
the first excavations? (Pl. I, d). 

Bronze object, probably part of a bow-fibula. The dimensions are similar 
to those of the bow-fibulae in Grave 6. 

Fragments of a spectacle brooch. 

Asmall bronze miniature jug (Pl. IV, d) of the ‘ archaic’ type, with cut-away neck 
and bulging body. There are twa incised lines round its neck, It is hollow and 
measures ‘04 m. in height, in diameter -032 m., and the neck is -or m. in width, 

A bronze button (with a loop at the back) measuring -o21 m. in diameter (Pl. 
II, 2b). 

A long rectangular gold plaque (PI. III, 1c) decorated with six concentric circle 
impressions and dots over the rest of the field. There are two holes at each end for 
attachment. The gold is good and yellow. The plaque measures -065 m. in length 
and -o2 m., in width. 

Bronze spiralling of some -o75 m. in length. 

A bronze hollow bean-shaped ornament with a loop for suspension. It 
measures 035 m. in length and -o15 m. in width. 

Three large bronze beads of the elaborate ‘barrel’ type, measuring in length 
*05 m., 038 m. and -035 m. respectively. 

Two small bronze globular beads. 

The following objects were found in or near the cemetery, but cannot 
be certainly assigned to graves :— 

(a) A small bronze spiral, too small for any wrist except that of a child. . It 
measures -o4 m. in interior diameter and -or2 m. in width of the band. It has two 
convolutions, 

(0) An uncertain bronze object not unlike the back of a large ‘ leech’ fibula. 
It is decorated with incised lines and measures +r m. in length and -or7 m. at its 
thickest part. 





1 Vol. xxiv. p. 22, Fig. 16. 
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(c) A broken pair of bronze tweezers. 

(@) A bronze button rose ornament with six petal projections; it closely 
resembles the ornament found in the previous excavation in the Slab Grave! It 
has a loop for attachment at the back. It was found in the flat ground between 


the two mounds. 

(e) A complete cup of hand-made grey ware from the western mound. 
It has a fiat handle, pierced with a hole, projecting from the rim. The vessel 
measures -06 m. in height and -11 m. in diameter. 

(f) A shallow hand-made dish of yellowish ware with a projecting handle at 
each end. The handles resemble the ansa /unata handles in terremare wares. From 
the western mound (Fig. 6b). 

(g) A bronze button resembling (d) and with a similar loop for attachment, 
It has six circular holes round a central boss instead of six petals. It measures 
03 m. in diameter. From the western mound (PI. IT, 2e). 

{h) A small plain button with a loop at the back for attachment; it measures 
-o15 m, in diameter. From the western mound. 

(i) An iron sickle with one rivet pin. It measures -115 m. in length and -o23 m, 
in width of blade. From the western mound (PI. II, rd). 

(j) Asmall bronze bucket handle. It measures -13 m. in diameter and -o85 m. 


at theattachmentends. The body is spirally twisted. From the western mound. 
No objects other than the above were found in or on the two mounds. 
The objects from the western mound are on the whole different from 
those of the eastern mound, and no definite interments could there be 
established, although certain bones were found. No Hellenic or Roman 


objects were found on either mound. 
The following objects were found in the Iron Age stratum on the 


Acropolis hill behind the Cemetery * :— 


(a) A bronze pin with M-shaped bead (PI. II, 27). One side was missing. It 
measures -o85 m. in length on the preserved side. 

(8) A broken whetstone of rectangular section with a hole for suspension. 
It measures -06 m. in length and -ox m. in width, 

(c) A long bronze pin of the ‘ nail head’ type already seen in Graves 16, 17, 
18 of these and in Graves 6 and ro of the previous excavations. It measures -33 m. 
in length. 

The following coins were found with Hellenistic and later pottery 
in the top metre of deposit on the summit of the Acropolis mound :— 


(a) . obv. Female head to r. 
Rev. Standing Athena and @Z22AAQN. 
(b) 2B. obv. Male head to r. 
Rev. Seated Zeus. Above thunderbolt and Inscription (indecipherable) 
and below : ATTONOM, 
(c) AZ. Roman coin, badly preserved; perhaps a small brass of Marcus Aurelius. 
Reverse shows a Nike. 
(@) (e) Two small bronze coins not well enough preserved to be identified. 


+ Vol, xxiv. p. 8, and Pl. I, * See Archaeologia, Vol. xxiv. p. 78, Fig. 2. 
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NATURE OF OBJECTS Founp. 


An analysis of the objects found affords the only means of dis- 
covering the general character of the culture which they represent. 
Cemeteries in general provide cultural rather than chronological evidence, 
and Chauchitsa is no exception to this unfortunate rule. From the 
' graves we can now derive a fairly accurate idea of the equipment of the 

people buried there, but their date can still only be fixed, as far as the 
cemetery is concerned, within fairly wide limits. 


Osjects oF UsE. 
Pottery. 

No general types not recorded in the earlier excavations were dis- 
covered. The same fabric and the same shapes occurred throughout. 
Only, perhaps, in the case of a few single-handled cups (Fig. 3¢, g, 7) from 
Graves 9, 12, 15, and the dishes of Grave 15 and from the west mound 
(Fig. 66), and in the unique lidded jar from Grave 4 (Fig. 3/), were there 
new variations of the small hand-made cups of the previous excavations.? 
The ‘ thumb-grip ’ handle and the suggestion of the ansa lunata in some 
of these (Fig. 3g, 7, 7) indicate an older tradition and a direct inheritance 
from lacustrine types of the Bronze Age. 

Apart from these erratics. the types were uniform and corresponded 
closely to what had already been found. 

The vases were obviously either hand-made of coarse brownish 
ware, without polish but with a well-smoothed surface, or else wheel-made 
and of thin red ware, or of coarser grey ware. They may be briefly 
classified thus (repeating, but with fuller detail, the classification pre- 
viously established) * :— 

A. Hand-made. Coarse fabric, yellowish to brown, invariably 
containing mica particles in the clay. 

Shapes: (x) jugs with cut-away necks, twisted or plain handles and 
globular bodies (Figs. 3k, /,mand7). Height varies from about -1 m. to 
+3 m., but the large sizes (Fig. 9) were rare. 

(2) Single- or double-handled cups with handles formed by pro- 
* jections from the rim, sometimes pierced (Fig. 60, c). 


1 B.S.A. xxiv. p. 20, Fig. 13. 2 Ibid. p. 2%. 
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(3) Single-handled cups with handles separately fashioned and shaped 
either as ‘ lobe-handles ’ (Fig. 3/) or ‘ thumb-grip’ handles (Fig. 3g, 4, 7). 

B. Wheel-made. Thin red fabric usually without the mica particles 
in the clay. 

Shapes: (r) Single-handed jugs as in Graves r and 9 (Fig. 3a, 4). 
The example from Grave x (Fig. 36) was an unusual variation because of 
its tall, slim proportions. : 

(2) ‘ Feeding bottles,’ as in Graves 8 and 15, with one handle and 
a spout in the side. Except for the spout they follow the types of A (1) 
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and B (x). Only one example was found in the earlier excavations. 
Nearly all shew traces of broad bands of glaze-paint. 

(3) Skyphoi or Krateriskoi. Two only of this shape were found 
(Fig. 3c, d), in Graves 2 and 3. That in Grave 3 is decorated with a 
geometric design in glaze-paint of concentric circles, done with a compass. 
The other example shewed traces of glaze-paint bands. 

(4) Large two-handled bowls. These, like the example found in 
1g2I, were always of thin fabric and consequently broken. One good 
example, however, was restored (Pl. I, d@). It comes from Grave 22. 

(5) Kothons with one handle. These were common and all exactly 
of the type found in xg2x (Fig. 6¢, f, g). 
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(6) Kantharoi of coarse grey ware. These, asin the earlier excavations, 
were rare, Only two examples were found from Graves 5 and 6 (Fig. 62). 
From this material it is evident that the twofold division into hand- 
made and wheel-made fabrics involves nearly as clear a division of shapes. 
“Cut-away’ jugs are in two instances only, wheel-made, but the other 
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hand-made shapes do not appear in wheel technique: one possible 
example of a transition is seen in Grave 20, where a wheel-made jug 
decorated with glaze-paint suggests in its neck and in its globular shape 
the cut-away jug of archaic build (Fig. 6c). 

The shapes of the wheel-made fabrics are otherwise never made by 
hand. 

The skyphoi are essentially shapes of the usual Hellenic ‘ Geometric’ 


period, The painted concentric circles of Fig. 3c class it with well- 
c2 
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known Geometric types.1 The jugs of types B (x1), and the ‘ feeding- 
bottles ’ of B (2) are equally ‘ Geometric.’ 

The large double-handled bowls are indeed ‘Geometric’ in type, 
but have no exact parallels in other parts of Greece. 

Of the archaic shapes seen in the ‘ cut-away’ jugs and of the kan- 
tharoi, nothing more can be said that has not already been postulated 
in the earlier publication.* It is, however, of the highest importance 
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that fragments of both shapes have been found in the Iron Age strata 
of the mounds of Vardino and Vardaroftsi,? in a position immediately 
above the burnt layer that marks the end of the Bronze Age stratum. 
Both shapes seem characteristic of the Macedonian Iron Age and, as far 
as I know, are not found outside central Macedonia in any quantity.‘ 
In the archaic jugs I am inclined to see survivals from earlier periods, 
survivals which, as I have already suggested,° are echoed in other shapes 


See my paper in Man, Jan. 1924. See also Schweitzer, Untersuchungen zur Chronologie 
dey geometrischen Stele in Griechenland, I. (Karlsruhe) Pl. III. 

? B.S.A. xxiv. p. 25 ff. 

3» Heurtley, Liverpool Annals, Vol. xii. p. 35 and p. 36, n. 4. 

4 Except for the two Thessalian and the one Skyriot example. See B.S.A. xxiv. p. 27. 
These are isolated examples. § See Archaeologia, Vol. Ixxiv. p. 85. 
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of the hand-made fabric (see above, Pp. 17). The big jugs with incised 
patterns from the Acropolis at Chauchitsa and from Kilindir 3 are, per- 
haps, the prototypes, though the survival seems to come from an even 
more remote period. 

One hypothesis which the earlier excavation suggested has been 
amply confirmed. Hand-made and wheel-made wares are found in the 
same burials and are, in consequence, contemporary. This is clear from 
the evidence of Graves 4, 8, 9, 12 and 15. 


Whorls. 
These were of the following shapes :— 


DVO 


Fic. 10.—Suapes or lron AcE Wuorts. 


They exhibit the only clear instance of a direct survival from the 
Bronze Age. The Bronze Age Whorls are often decorated with incised 
designs, but in shape and fabric are indistinguishable from those of the 
Tron Age.? Why they should occur on the graves of warriors (Nos. 19 
and 20) is not clear. 


Iron. 


For implements of use iron was the predominant metal. Bronze 
was in use in large quantities, but mainly for ornaments. 

Eleven graves contained iron. It may have existed in other graves 
as well, but much must have been destroyed by corrosion. 

Several large fragments of sword-blades were found, but in no case 
were there handles. Grave 2 contained a long single-edged blade with 
a handle rivet still attached (Pl. II, ra). Another fragment of the butt 
end of a similar blade with two handle rivets was found in Grave 5. The 
same grave contained as well a fine fragment of a blade with a ribbed 


1 Macedonia, Thrace and Illyria (1926), Figs. 35 and 36, and Antig. Journ., Pl. XII. 
Figs. 1 and 2, Pl. XIII. Fig. 2. ? See Heurtley, op. cit., Pl. XIX. 5-8. 
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centre (Pl. II, 1b). It is of the same type as the blade of the bronze- 
handled sword ! found during the war at Chauchitsa. Another butt-end 
with two handle rivets was found in Grave 17. Fragments of a large 
blade were found in Grave 16. 

A perfect example of a knife-blade was found in Grave 3. It had 
no handle rivets and a single cutting edge. Its shape was suggestive 
of the payatpa (PI. II, 1c). 

Grave 7 contained a fragment of a gently curved blade, also suggestive 
of the udyaipa, A similar fragment was found in Grave 17. Fragments 
of a small knife were found in Grave 21. 

A small curved sickle (PI. II, rd) with one handle rivet was found 
on the west mound. 

Plain iron rings (possibly for ornaments) were found in Graves 5, 
7, IZ and 13, and an iron pin of some length was found inserted in the 
handle-loop of a pair of tweezers in Grave 3. Two similar iron pins were 
found in Grave 13. 


Bronze. 


The only utilitarian objects of bronze were small tweezers and the 
three large shield-centres from Graves 18, 19 and 20 (PI. I, a, 8, ¢). 
The largest was 31-5 cm. in diameter, the smallest 18-6 cm. Each had 
a powerful bronze knob in the centre. Similar shield-centres are found 
at Villanova and Hallstatt and in Bosnia, but they do not have the central 
knob. The most exact parallel for structure is the iron example from the 
Kynosarges site at Athens, and there is a good parallel in bronze from 
Kavousi in Crete.*_ These shield-centres are too small and too thin 
to be shields in themselves, nor was there any means of grasping them. 
They must have served as the metal reinforcement of leather or wooden 
shields, which themselves need not exceed 60 cm. in diameter and could 
rank as the Thracian wéAry.? An example without the central knob 
was found at Chauchitsa during the war.* 

The fact that the largest shield-centre from Grave 19 was riveted 
in six places with iron rivets suggests that iron had not yet supplanted 
bronze in general use for weapons, and confirms the transitional character 

1 Antig. Journ., Vol. i. p. 211, Fig. 3. 
* For full references see my Macedonia, Thrace and Illyria (x926), p. 149. 


> See op. cit. p. 167. 
* B.S.A. xix. Pl. VIL. A. 
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of this site. The Kynosarges shield-centre is the product of a culture 
fully acquainted with the use of iron. That the bronze shield-centre 
was weak and had to be mended with iron shews that the owner realised 
the superior strength of that metal. That he did not use a shield-centre 
wholly made of-iron suggests that he was not yet wholly familiar with 
its use. 

Tweezers of bronze were found in Graves 2 (two pairs) and3. They 
were all of the same type and similar to the pair found in the earlier 
excavations. The example from Grave 3 held inserted through its 
handle an iron pin (Pl. II, 2h). 


OBJECTS OF ORNAMENT. 
Gold. 


This metal, doubtless of local origin, was naturally rare. Four 
objects of gold only were found, and they were all of the same type. 
They were thin plaques of flat beaten gold pierced at each end with small 
holes. Two were oval and two oblong in shape. The smallest was 5°3 
cm. in length, the largest 7 cm. They were found in Graves 2, 20, 22 
and 3 respectively (Pl. III, 1a, b, c,d). The gold of which they are made 
varies slightly in colour, but the decoration in allis crude. Three out of 
the four have a simple design of concentric circles and dots (a, c, d), one 
(2) has dots only. One similar plaque was found in the previous exacava- 
tions,? and two were found by chance during the war,* thus making a 
total of seven. No other objects of gold were found at the site. 

The purpose of these plaques is not quite certain, but it seems most 
likely that they were part of the funeral furnishings. The example from 
Graves 2 and 3 were found in the neighbourhood of the head of the skeleton 
and it seems probable that they were placed over the lips of the dead. 
The small holes at each end were perhaps to hold threads by which they 
were fixed, the thread passing round the back of the head. They seem 
thus to be the prototypes of similar gold plaques placed on the lips of 
the dead in Hellenic or late Geometric times.* 


1 B.S.A. xxiv. p. 16, Fig. rr. * Ibid. p. 18, Fig. 12a, 

3 Antig. Journ., Voli. Pl. VI. Fig. 2, and Pl. VII. Fig. 1. 

4 See Louvre, Catalogue Sommaire des bijoux antiques (1924), Pl. IL., 101, 103. See 
also 102 and roq in the text. All four come from Zeitenlik, some five kilometres north 
of Salonika. See also E. A. Gardner, B.S.A. xix. p. 21, Fig. 9, for another example from 
a grave at Aivasil near Lake Langaza. 
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Amber, 


This was extremely rare. None was found in the earlier excavations, 
and only two small beads were found in 1922, in Graves 4 and 9. The 
former was found with other small beads and some human teeth in a 
vase, the latter (which was broken) touching a thin bronze wire finger- 
ting, upon which it may have been fixed. Amber beads of the Iron Age 
are known elsewhere in Macedonia only at Aivasil.+ 


Glass and Paste. 

This material, compared with its frequent occurrence in Bosnia, 
was here rare. Five small round beads only were found in Graves 4, 7, 
9,xr and 2x. All were of light or transparent glass except one (Grave 9), 
which was of black paste and of the Hallstatt ‘eye’ type. A similar 
bead was found in Grave 11 in rg2z.* 


Bronze. 

The bulk of the numerous ornaments of the graves were in this metal. 
They can be classified as follows :— 

Pins—The very long nail-headed pins which were among the 
remarkable objects found in 192r were found again in 1922. Four 
perfect examples come from Graves 13, 16, 17 and 18, and one from the 
Tron Age stratum on the Acropolis mound. They vary in length from 
25 to 28 cm. and are all alike. They were found on or near the upper part 
of the body, where they may have served to pin the cloak or other gar- 
ment in which the body was wrapped. 

Two other types of pin were found, one (broken) from the Acropolis 
mound (PI. II, 27) of the common M type seen in so many of the Bosnian 
burials, another of the 0 type from Grave x (Pl. II,2d). The latter was 
perfect and measured 14-5 cm. in length. It was found near the head 
of the body. Both may be hair pins. 

Fibulae.—These were of two sorts only, the ‘spectacle’ fibulae and 
the ‘ bow’ fibulae, The former were found also in the earlier excavations. 

Spectacle fibulae (Pl. III, 2) varied in length from 15 cm. to 5 cm., 
and were of two or of three spirals. They were found in Graves 5, 7, 
10, 13 (two examples), 18 and 22. That in Grave ro was the largest 
(Pl. III, 2a). 

1 Gardner, loc. cit., Fig. 11. ? B.S.A. xxiv. p. 21. 
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A pair of fine ‘ bow ’ fibulae were found in Grave 6 (Pl. IV, a). They 
are not quite of the true ‘ Dipylon ’ type of which an example was found 
during the war. 

Beads.—For the most part these are of the same ‘ barrel’ type, 
but there are many variations (PI. IV, 5, c). A rare type is that 
of a cylindrical shape (e.g. Graves 4 and 13) with a rib round the waist. 
Beads were found in groups, obviously from necklaces, or in ones and twos. 
The largest number in any burial was fourteen, from Grave 13 (Pl. IV, ¢). 
Even so this number was not enough to encircle a neck. They may 
have been used round the wrists. 

Single beads of great size and weight were found in Graves 1, 4 and 
5, and in Grave 13 and 22 there were three such in each interment; in 
Grave 8 there were two. Heavy flattened beads whose width was greater 
than their height (Pl. II, 2’) were found in Graves 1 and 13. The example 
from the first of these two graves was decorated with incised concentric 
circles. 

Beads were the most frequent form of ornament and shewed con- 
siderable variation of type. 

Armlets and wristlets—These are so distinguished solely by their 
size. They were the most numerous of all bronze ornaments. 

Heavy armlets were found in pairs in Graves 5, 6, 8, 18, 19, 20 and 21. 
Those of Grave 21 were elaborately decorated with incised triangles. 
Single heavy armlets came from Graves 9 and 13, and a fragment from 
Grave 7, ; 

A thin wire armlet of light convolutions came from Grave 11, and a 
spiral armlet of the type found in rg2r ? from Grave 16. 

That the heavy armlets were worn by men is certain from the fact 
that they were found in Graves 18, 19 and 20, which contained the shield- 
centres (Fig. 5). The lighter varieties may have been worn by women. 

Finger-rings.—These were either heavy or light. They occur in 
Graves 2, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12,13, 16and21. Those from Graves 9, II and 12 
are of wire of several convolutions. Sometimes they are made of strips 
of flattened metal, as in Graves I0, 13, 16 and 21. Graves 10 and 13 held 
several examples each. 

Butions—This seems the only possible name to give to the small 
bronze ornament with a loop at the back (for attachment) found in Grave 

2 Antiq. Journ., Vol. i. Pl, VIL. Fig. 2 (6). 2 B.S.A. xxiv. p. 14, Fig. 10. 
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22 (Pl. II, 24), and to the similar ornaments (e), (/) (Pl. II, 2e), and (¢) 
from the western mound and near it, All can be compared with the 
similar ornament from the Slab Grave found outside the cemetery in 1921. 

Spiralling —Under this title must be placed a large quantity of thin 
twisted bronze, usually in lengths of some centimetres. That it was used 
as ornament is certain. The best examples come from Graves 4 (22 cm. of 
small and 2 cm. of a larger size), 8 (15 cm.), Ir (7 cm.), 13 (rz cm.), 16 
(20 cm.), 22 (7-5 cm.). Its position in graves could not be accurately 
fixed, and it may perhaps, like many of the lighter bronze rings, have been 
used as a hair or head ornament. 

Pendants: Birds—These were numerous and various. The com- 
monest were shaped like birds. Graves 4, Io, 13, 16 and 21 produced 
seven between them (Pl. V,x). Of these, a pair from Grave 13 (Pl. V, 1d) 
were remarkable for having upon the back of each a miniature jug of 
the type with the ‘ cut-away ’ neck so common in the excavations. The 
handle of the jug served for the suspension of the pendant. The pendant 
from Grave 21 (Pl. V, 1c), was, unlike the others, fat-bodied and hollow : 
it had been cast in two parts. Like all the rest except those from Grave 13, 
it had a loop for suspension independent of its form. In Grave 16 were 
two bird-pendants, one of the normal type (Pl. V, 1d), the other unlike 
any of the others (Pl. V, re). The latter was quite flat and had a tail 
that curved round below. Its form is so schematic that it is hard to 
say if it is a bird or a quadruped. 

The importance of this group of pendants is considerable. Others 
have been found at the site,1 and at the neighbouring village of Ghevgheli.* 
They agree in type with many similar pendants from Bosnia and also 
from nearly all the Geometric sites of Greece proper. As a typical 
ornament of the Geometric culture they stand out above the other 
ornaments found. 

Amulets—This seems the safest title under which to classify a group 
of remarkable ornaments for which no very satisfactory parallel from 
other sites can be found. Altogether four examples with lids, and the 
lid of a fifth, were found in 1922. They come from Graves 4, 8, 9 and 13. 
One good example was found in 1921,3and a lid during the war. Of these 


1 Antig. Journ., Vol. ii. Pl. VI. Fig. 2. 
? Reallexikon dey Vorgeschichte (1925), ii. Pl. CV.a, 
* B.S.A. xxiv. p. 18, Fig. 12(b). 

* Antiq. Journ., Vol. i. Pl. VIL. Fig. 1. 
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four examples two (from Graves 4 and 9) had lids the side terminals of 
which were roughly fashioned as birds’ heads (Pl. V, 2b, c). In another 
(Grave 13) these terminals were plain (Pl. V, 2d). The fourth (from 
Grave 8) was unique in type and by far the largest so far found (PI. V, 2a). 
Its two lid-terminals fitted closely against two similar projections from 
the sides. All four were turned up at the ends like horns. 

The essential features of the type, common to all examples found 
before and during 1922, are a bulging pot-shaped body, with a button- 
like projection above and below. 

The lid in no case fits by itself to the body, but clearly required some 
medium of attachment. Such medium must have been found in a cord 
for suspension which passed through two holes, one on each side of the 
body through a projecting lug and continued through the superimposed 
lid. The hole was transverse and not vertical, so that, if knotted below 
the lug, it would hold the lid on tightly to the body when the amulet 
was suspended; when not suspended the lid could easily be lifted. 

Nothing was found inside these amulets, and no suggestion can be 
made as to their precise meaning or purpose. Only one parallel from 
Greece proper can be adduced; it comes from Olympia ? and lacks a lid. 
Its terminals are shaped as horses’ heads. A pot with a similar lid was 
found in Grave 14. : 

Other pendants.—One pendant of an important type was a small 
bronze jug (Pl. IV, d) with a ‘cut-away’ neck from Grave 22. In type 
it was exactly that of the ‘ archaic’ vases from the graves. 

It derives some interest from the fact that similar pendants have been 
found at Verria and at Sparta,? and also at Ghevgheli on the Vardar.* 

Two bean-shaped pendants were found in Graves 1o (Pl. V, 1/), 
and 22. No parallels are known. 


Of the other objects found none is of sufficient merit to deserve 
particular mention, except an iron fibula of La Téne type (Pl. II, 2a), and 
three uncertain bronze ornaments (Pl. II, 2c, g, 4), of which two (c and h) 
are from Grave 13. 


1 Olympia, IV Pl, XXIII, No. 416. Other examples come from near Amphipolis (in 
Vienna) and from Dedeli near Lake Doiran (now in Leipzig). ade 

2 Neither has been published. The former is in the Collection of Antiquities in the 
Prefecture at Salonika, the latter in the Sparta Museum. hats 

2 Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte (1925), ii. Pl. CV.b. Another comes from Amphipolis. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 

From a consideration of all the objects found no exact idea of chrono- 
logy emerges. The wide dating of 1100-650 B.c. suggested in the publica- 
tion of the earlier excavations can only be repeated here. 

But since 1922 the excavations of Mr. Heurtley at Vardino and 
Vardaroftsi } have laid bare an Iron Age stratum at these sites which 
immediately overlies the Bronze Age stratum, with a burnt stratum at 
the top of that of the Bronze Age. My own excavations on the Acropolis 
hill of Chauchitsa and in 1925 at Kilindir revealed traces of a similar 
Iron Age settlement at the former site upon a Bronze Age stratum, and 
a complete destruction of the Bronze Age settlement at the latter site 
followed by abandonment without traces of reoccupation in the Iron Age.” 

The latest elements of the Bronze Age at all four sites contained 
imported Mycenaean wares of the very latest Mycenaean type, datable at 
about 1200 B.c. There are no signs of abandonment after destruction 
in three out of four of these Bronze Age sites and an immediate re- 
occupation in the Iron Age compels us to date the Iron Age to 1150-1100 
in its earliest form. An early date is suggested by the very strong 
survivals of Bronze Age shapes and technique already referred to. It is 
further emphasised by the discovery at the site during the war of a sword 
which is of a very early type transitional between Bronze and Iron Ages.® 
This dating is further confirmed by the type of pottery found in Grave 2, 
which, from its position, is clearly one of the earlier graves in the cemetery, 
since it had Grave 1 superimposed upon it. The skyphos or krateriskos 
with glaze-painted concentric circles is of the earliest type of Geometric 
pottery,4‘dated by Schweitzer to about 1100, The contents of Grave 1, 
on the other hand, is later. The red jug is of a type rarely seen at 
Chauchitsa and, the -shaped pin is of a type found in quite late burials 
in Bosnia. The type does not occur elsewhere in the cemetery or in 
the strata. 

In the same way Grave g overlies Grave 19, and traces of another 
interment were found under Grave 8, so that the objects in Graves 8 and 9 

2 Liverpool Annals, op. cit. * Antig. Journ. Vol. vi. p. 71. 


* Ibid. Vol. i. Fig. 3. A close parallel can be seen in a bronze ‘ antennae ’ sword from 
Italy, also of early date. Afon, Ant. xv. Pl. III. Another good example in the museum 
at Prague. 

‘ Man, January, 1924, p. 7, n., and reference there given. 

5 Wissensch. Mitth. Bos. Herz. Vol. iv. p. 3 ff., xi. p. 101 ff. and xii. p. 21, fig. 14. 
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can be considered as relatively later than the lower graves. At the same 
time, all the graves except 1, 8 and 9 were upon the rock surface, and 
it seems that no very great period of time was covered by the cemetery. 
The whole mound if completely explored could hardly produce more than 
150 burials, and, on the assumption that this was the only graveyard 
of the inhabitants of the Acropolis mound, this does not indicate a very 
long period of occupation. 

The Iron Age intruders who had sacked and burned the Bronze Age 
settlement do not seem to have remained long, to judge by the scanty 
Iron Age stratum representing their settlement, and the cemetery may, 
therefore, include war casualties. The similarity in type of the grave- 
furniture indicates a short period. At the same time Iron Age types were 
persistent and long-lived. 

We can therefore be certain of the terminus post quem of 1150-1100,* 
but we are not yet in a position to give the ferminus ante quem. 

One important conclusion, at least, is clear; namely, that the greater 
part of the Vardar Valley, at a time when its indigenous culture had 
established peaceful relations with the Mycenaean world, was over- 
whelmed by a powerful body of invaders whose culture corresponds in 
general with the earliest known forms of Hellenic culture of the first 
millennium B.c. S. Casson. 

1 Mr, Heurtley accepts this dating, op. cit., p. 35. 
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(Prats VI.) 


I.—In West Cuarcipice } (PI. VI, 1.) 


TuE pottery described below was picked up by Mr. Cuttle and myself 
on mounds, many of which have been noted by Wace or Rey (occ. citt.). 
We have retained their numbering, so as to avoid confusion. Of the 
mounds mentioned by Rey, we visited his 2, 3, 4, 5, but not 1, 6, 7, 8. 
Of those noted and visited by Wace we re-examined A 3, B 8, B 9 and 
Cg. Of those noted but not visited by him, we visited B 12, B 13, 
B15. We could not identify his B14. On B13 we found no sherds 
at all, and it may be a burial tumulus, like A3. We also collected 
sherds from a site (not a mound) in the hills one hour north-east of 
Gerakin{, shewn us by Mr. Bliss of the Anglo-Hellenic Magnesite Company 
at Gerakini, and from three mounds in the Ormylia valley, marked 
Ormylia r,2 2, 3 on the map (PI. VI, 1). 

In the light of Thessalian finds and of recent excavations made in 
Macedonia, viz. at Vardino and Vardaréftsi by the British School, and 
by Casson at Kilindir, most of the pottery found can be classified as 
follows :— 

(1) Pre-Mycenaean.s3—{a) Black or brown on red, or white on red 
(Fig. x) = Wace’s 2 (c) (doc. cit.), Hand-made brick-red ware with a 
polished surface, decorated with simple patterns of curved lines in black 
paint which often has a purplish tinge. On account of the comparative 
thinness of its fabric and the simplicity of its patterns, it resembles 
Thessalian B 3 64 rather than the second category of B3 a. One of the 
specimens, however, has the small vertically-pierced lug at the rim so 
characteristic of Dhimini bowls (Wace and Thompson, Prehistoric 

1 References: Wace, B.S.A. xx. pp. 123-32; Rey, B.C.H. Vol. xli-xliii. pp. 161-8. 

* The site of Sermyle. 

3 Mycenaean here = Late Helladic III. 


‘ Fig. 1, 7 is part of a ‘tumbler,’ resembling Preh. Tiess., Fig. 54 6, the fabric of 
which (B 3 ¢) is closely akin to B 3 8. 
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Thessaly, p. 76, Fig. 36), and, being of thicker fabric, should be classed 
as B3 a (2). The two specimens of white on red (Nos. 4, 14) are akin 
toB3a(1). Found at 4, B 9, B12, B15, C9, and Ormylia 2. 

(b) Black polished ware: only two fragments = Wace's 2 (f). 
These closely resemble the black ware, sometimes plain but usually 
with white painted decoration, so common in the pre-Mycenaean stratum 
at Vardino (Liverpool Annals, Vol. xii. Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 19, 20; and 
Pls. VIII. and IX.). Whether our specimens are parts of painted vases 
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or not, it is impossible to say. The fabric resembles Thessalian I r a (1). 
Found at B 9 and B 55. 

(c) Grey Minyan. Seven fragments, of which two are wheel-made. 
This is true Minyan, though perhaps made in Macedonia, and easily 
distinguishable from the local grey polished ware described below 2 (a). 
As the floruit of Grey Minyan lies between Middle Helladic I. and Late 
Helladic II. (end), it is classified here as pre-Mycenaean, though there is 
reason to suppose that in some places it survived well into Late Helladic 
III. Found at B 8 Bg, B 12, and Ormylia 3. 


1 On the small mound that lies just south-cast of the large mound at Mekyberna 
(B 8). One fragment is part of the ringed stem of a large goblet. 
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(d) Ware resembling ThessalianI’3 8 or Ary. For the descrip- 
tion of these wares see Preh, Thess. pp. Ig and 2x. We found four speci- 
mens of the wish-bone handle in this ware, two exactly corresponding 
to types illustrated in Preh. Thess., p. 186, Fig. 134.4, c, from Lianokladhi. 
Found at B g, and B 12. 

(c) Incised, hand-made. Only two fragments. One is chalk- 
filled. It may be of pre-Mycenaean or Mycenaean date (Liverpool Annals, 
loc, cit. pp. 25, 26; Pl. XIV.). Found at B 9g and B rz. 

(2) Mycenaean and contemporary.—(a) Plain ware, hand-made = 
Wace’s 1b. This ware is described by Wace as follows: ‘ Fairly well- 
made ware, varying in colour from yellow-brown to dark brown and 
reddish.’ It includes several large wish-bone handles, which differ in 
size and shape from those associated with [ 3 8 or AI y ware (= x (d) 
above). The floruit of this type of handle has been shewn from the 
excavation at Vardino to be in the Mycenaean age, although it is found 
earlier, in small quantities. It continued in a changed form and less 
highly polished far into the post-Mycenaean period, associated with small 
bowls. Found at 2, 4, B 9, B12, B15, C 9, and Ormylia 3. P 

(b) Mycenaean. It is not always easy to distinguish, especially in 
small fragments, Mycenaean, sub-Mycenaean and their derivatives, which, 
as the upper strata at Vardavéftsi have shewn, continue unchanged to 
the fourth century in Macedonia. We have therefore classified here 
only those which appear to be in form and fabric genuine L.H. III. 
These include part of a kylix stem, of a bowl with pinched-out handles 
(cf. Blegen, Korvakou, p. 63, Fig. 88), and of four bowls of ordinary L.H. 
Ill. type. The decoration consists mostly of horizontal bands. Found 
at 2, Bg, Br2, C9. 

(c) Hand-made painted pottery with brown-violet or brown matt- 
paint decoration on a buff ground = Wace’s 2 (b) (loc. cit., p. 130). 
This is Rey's ‘ brun violacé sur fond clair’ (loc. cit., pp. 228-33). It 
varies much in quality and the better specimens resemble Ary. Its 
floruit is the Mycenaean age, but it occurs earlier. Found at 4, B 2, 
B15. 

(3) Post-Mycenaean.—(a) Mycenaean derivative ware resembling 
Thessalian Ata. Wheel-made ware, usually of thin fabric, but hard 
and brittle, with glaze-paint decoration, often thinly and carelessly 

1 Cited henceforward as ‘ Vdrdino.' * Cf. Rey, loc. cit., p. 229. 
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applied. Sometimes the whole vase is covered, but more often the 
decoration consists of horizontal bands. Recent excavation at 
Vardaréftsi has shewn that this ware continues practically unchanged 
from the close of the Mycenaean age (whenever that occurred in Macedonia) 
to the fourth century and later. Far the most common shape is a bowl 
with horizontal loop handles, and a flat or slightly raised base; it is 
clearly. derived from a L.H. III. type. Found at 2, B8, Bo, B 12, 
Gerakini and Ormylia 1. 7 

(b) Local Geometric = Wace’s 2 (e) (loc. cit.). This is a wheel- 
made ware with geometric decoration, often concentric circles, in purple 
paint: it is perhaps a survival of 2 (c) above, and Rey treats them 
together. It is sometimes considered to be a local variant of true 
Geometric, but, to judge from the stratification at Vardaréftsi, it con- 
tinues to the end of the fifth century, and is most common in the sixth 
and seventh. Found at 2, B 12, B 8, and Ormylia 1. 

(c) Plain ware with impressed decoration. Two sherds from B 12. 

(d) Plain ware, sometimes wheel-made, grey, red and reddish- 
brown, unpolished, It is the common Early Iron Age ware of the Vardar 
region, and the most common shape is a jug with cut-away neck. Of 
these we found fragments at B 8, Ormylia 1 and Gerakinf. 

(4) Hellenic and Hellenistic—(a) Black glazed ware. Found at 2, 
3, 5, B 8, C 9, Gerakini and Ormylia 1, 2 and 3. 

(b) Plain wheel-made ware. Most of the pottery from Ormylia r 
belongs to this category. 

In addition to the pottery, a bored celt was found. Ormylia 3. 

It will be seen that most of the pottery agrees closely with that 
described by Wace, and the inference is that the coast settlements shared 
the same culture as the interior. Three general observations may be 
made :— 

(x) The frequency of the black on red is noteworthy, and together 
with the [ 3 8 sherds confirms the suggested relationship with Thessaly. 

(2) Remarkable too is the almost entire absence on all the sites 
of certain Iron Age types which characterise the Vardar valley, ¢.g., the 
grey wheel-made cups, and bowls with horizontal triangular handles.* 

(3) The early incised styles are not represented in the finds, the 
later incised by only one example. 

1 Of the latter one specimen was found at Ormylia 1. 
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(4) The finding of Early Iron Age types on the flat-topped mounds 
shews that these sites were occupied before the period of Greek colonisa- 
tion, as was also the case at Vardaréftsi. (Table.) 


IL—IN WEsTERN MACEDONIA, 
(A) The Haliakmon Valley. 


On a mound at Buboshte, on the west bank of the Haliakmon, five 
kilometres north-west of Lapsista, M. Pelekides, Ephor of Antiquities 
for Macedonia, has recently collected pottery which he has kindly allowed 
me to see and include here. Apart from sherds of the fourth and third 
centuries B.C., almost all the pottery seems to be pre-Iron Age, and most 
belongs to the category 2 (c) described above (p. 32). As it is nearly 
all of the coarse variety, it perhaps belongs to the pre-Mycenaean rather 
than to the Mycenaean stage of this ware. All these sherds have the 
purplish matt paint characteristic of Macedonia. One sherd is especially 
interesting. The outside is decorated with purple-brown paint on a 
polished red ground (category x (a)), the inside with purple paint on a 
buff ground (category 2 (c)), an indication that the two styles overlap. 
One other sherd should also be classed as x (a), and one has bright red 
paint instead of purple. There is one sherd with white paint on a brown 
slip. The fragment of a jug (2 (c) but of finer fabric than the rest) is 
exactly parallel to an almost complete jug recently found by Casson in 
a Mycenaean context at Kilindir. The patterns on all this ware are 
simple geometric and curvilinear. In view of its position near the 
Thessalian border, the excavation of this mound should yield valuable 
results. 

(B) In the Plain of Monastir? (Pl. VI., 2). 

In September, 1925, I visited five of the seven toumbas in the plain 
of Monastir, mentioned by Rey, and collected sherds from each. 

As stated by Rey, the mounds are low, compared with the majority 
of Macedonian mounds, and the deposit of which they are composed 
cannot anywhere be more than seven metres high, and in most cases a 
good deal less. The toumba at Optitar (3) ? is so low and flat that it 


? Reference: Rey, B.C.H. xli-xliii. pp. 171-5, with map and three illustrations. 
This map is here reproduced by the courtesy of M. Rey. 
2 Rey’s numbering is retained. 
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can only with difficulty be distinguished. It is the only one of the 
toumbas visited which has not been disturbed : the toumbas of Karaman 





Fic. 2.—Movunp oF Novak. 


(x) and Novak (6) (Fig. 2) had been tunnelled through during the War ; 
those of Novak, Ribarci (7) and Kravari (4) (Fig. 3) all have churches and 





Fic. 3——Mowunpd oF KRavarI. 


cemeteries on them. The tunnelling at Novak had exposed at the lowest 


level what looked like a layer of large stones, on which; perhaps, the 
first settlement was raised. 


D2 
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The pottery to be found on these mounds is not abundant either on 
the surface or where cuttings have exposed the interior. It is all hand- 
made, of local greyish clay, full of particles of mica, and with three 
exceptions which shew traces of paint, monochrome. 

Coarse Ware. Most of the ware found is coarse and unpolished, 








Fic, 4.—JuG From Mounp or Karaman. (Scale 1:2.) 


and of no special significance. Lying in the tunnel at Karaman, how- 
ever, was an almost complete jug which has, as far as I know, no close 
parallel either in Macedonia or Thessaly (Fig. 4). In shape it resembles 
an Early Helladic tankard, but with one large handle, flattened at the 
sides.1 At the points of attachment to the body, the extremities of the 
handle are pressed out to form two horizontal ridges which project on 


1 For a similar handle cf. Rey, op. cit., Pl. IV. 3. 
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either side. The biscuit is ashy grey, but the surface brown, except 
where defective firing has left a black patch. 

Among other specimens of coarse ware may be noted, a fragment 
of a high jug of the same shape as that from Rakhmani II. (Pre. Thess., 
Pl. I.) and from Vardino I. (of. cit., Pl. XVII. 34); part of the rim of a 
wide bowl with red surface and horizontal sides (cf. Vérdino, Fig. 4, 21, 
and Pl. XI. 4); a black polished horizontally-pierced lug (cf. Vardino, 
Pl. XV. 23, 24); a broad tubular handle from some large jar (cf. Rey, 
op. cit., Pl, III, 5 and VI. 3); a large rectangular lug (cf. Preh. Thess., 
Fig. rox 4, from Zerelia); a piece of grey polished ware identical with 
that from stratum I. at Vardino (cf. Vardino, Pl. XI, 7-22); and part 
of the rim of a beaked jug. 

Fine Ware. Of the finer wares, there are five sherds of good fabric, 
with a red slip and polished: one is part of a ribbon handle (cf. Preh. 
Thess., Fig. 40 c), one part of a vase with a flat base. The fragments 
are very small, and resemble the A 1 ware of Thessaly. There is one 
piece of very thin highly-polished black ware, of the same fabric as the 
[x ax ware of Thessaly (Preh. Thess., Fig. 55 a-1), but it has an incised 
instead of a painted line. It also closely resembles the typical ware of 
Vardino I. (cf. Vdrdino, Pl. IX.). It may be compared also with Rey’s 
incised style No. x (cf. Rey, op. cit., Fig. 29, and Pl. XIII. 2, 3, 5, 7, 9)- 
The fragment comes from a bowl, and the incised line marks the division 
between neck and shoulder. There are three small fragments of painted 
ware; one, part of the handle of a buff-coloured vase, with an isolated 
wavy line in brown paint in the middle, very like that illustrated in 
Preh. Thessaly, Fig. 54 b, which it closely resembles in fabric (B 3 ¢); 
another piece of similar ware with a curved line; and a piece of dull 
white polished ware on which a drop of red paint has fallen. 

Part of a large stone axe, unpolished, with rounded butt, was also 
found. The type could not be determined. 

The scantiness of the finds clearly does not permit any exact con- 
clusions to be drawn as to the period during which these mounds were 
occupied. The most that can be affirmed is that the pottery exhibits 
close affinities with both that of Thessaly and Macedonia in their pre- 
Mycenaean stages. 

W. A. HEURTLEY 


NOTES ON THE HARBOURS OF S. BOEOTIA, 
AND SEA-TRADE BETWEEN BOEOTIA AND 
CORINTH IN PREHISTORIC TIMES.} 


(Prate VII.) 


THE following notes were made partly in the course of a voyage 
taken in a small sailing boat in the late summer of 1922, from Corinth 
across the gulf, and along the Boeotian coast, during which all the south 
Boeotian harbours, as well as Voulis in Phokis, were visited, and partly 
in the course of subsequent visits from the land side. It is hoped that 
the notes may supplement, if they cannot improve upon, Mr. Gomme’s 
excellent description of this part of Boeotia, and at the same time throw 
some light on trading relations between the two sides of the gulf in pre- 
Hellenic times. 

Of the three possible harbours from which Thebes could be reached 
from the south, the nearest to Thebes is Kreusis, or, as it is now called, 
Livadéstro. The difficulties of the journey from there to Plataea are 
vividly described by Mr. Gomme (of. cit., p. 204), but there is reason 
to think that communication between Livadéstro and Thebes has always 
passed through Parapotngia or its ancient representative Eutresis, 
rather than through Plataea. At the present day there are two paths 
to Parapotingia, which serve the east and west sides respectively of the 
Livadéstro plain. Of these the eastern keeps along the bed of the 
Oéroé to the point where the Voronieza brook comes in, and then climbs 


+ For the topography of this district, cf.: Leake, Travels in N. Greece, ii. pp. 501-25; 
Sais, 'Exernpls Mapvaraod, IV. (1900), pp. 114-39; Lebégue, De oppidis et portibus 
Megaridis ac Boiotiae, pp. 82-114; Gomme, B.S.A. xviii. (r911-12), pp. 203-5; Frazer, 
Pausanias, Vol. V. pp. 160-4, and p. 133. 

For the trade: Shewan, Class. Review, 1918, pp. 4 sqg., and 169; Leaf, Homer and 
History, p. 212. 

“There seems every reason to believe that Thebes lay on an important trade-route 
from the south, which passed from Corinth across the Corinthian Gulf to Thisbe, and 
thence to the north. Search for a prehistoric settlement in the neighbourhood of Thisbe 
should yield extremely valuable results,’ Blegen, Korakou, p. 118. 

‘ The track of the old high-road from Mycenae as it winds its way from near the Lion 
Gate over the foot of the hills towards Kleonae is still discernible. Future researches may 
yet reveal the traces of its continuation on the Boeotian side.’ Evans, J.H.S. xlv. p. 3. 
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the hillside to the north; the western starts to rise at once, and keeping 
well above the river-bed, ascends the gorge of a small stream to the 
ridge on which stand the Hellenic tower and the chapel of Hagios Mamas. 
Both paths keep to the north bank of the Oéroé, and unite about twenty 
minutes from Parapotngia; in both cases the first part of the route is 
easy, the latter part very steep. 

; It seems that in Mycenaean times the difficulties of this part of the 
journey were overcome by artificial means. For, in the gorge of the 
small stream which the western path ascends, at its steepest part, and 
high above it, the line of an ancient road appears running horizontally 
along the side of the mountain on the west. It is built of large roughly- 
hewn, unworked blocks, quarried on the mountains, some of them as 
much as a metre long and 75 cm. high, with small stones packed between. 
To judge from the masonry, rough as it is, these supporting walls are 
certainly Mycenaean.t Some sections have collapsed, but the road can 
be followed for nearly a mile.. From Hagios Mamas to Parapotngia it 
probably followed the same direction as the modern path. The peasants 
say that it was used as recently as Turkish times, by caravans passing 
between Eremékastro (Thespiae) and Livadéstro; and the existence of 
such a road explains why, in Frankish days, Livadéstro was preferred 
as the port for Thebes, and why all travellers from the west disembarked 
there, although the harbour itself is bad, and exposed to southerly gales 
which sweep across from Mt. Gerdneia with extraordinary suddenness 
and fury. It was my experience to witness both the windless and almost 
unnatural calm which gave this sea its name, and one of the storms 
which made it notorious in antiquity. Writing of the voyage to Kreusis, 
Pausanias says: [nots 88 els Kpedoly eorev éx Medorovnjoov oxodos Te 
wat Gres ode ebSi0s: dxpat te yap dvéyovow as pi) kat’ evOd Tis Baddoons 
mepaoicbat, Kal dua ex tov pov xatarvéovow dvewor Biator (IX. 32, 1); 
and it was crossing the shoulder of Mt. Kithairon that overhangs the 
bay, that the Lacedaemonians under Kleombrotos were overtaken by 
one of these storms, so violent that their shields were blown from their 
hands, and many of their baggage animals swept off the track into the 
sea.2 In Hellenic times the harbour was protected by a mole; to-day, 


1 Of the wheel-tracks which the peasants told Skids (op. cit., p. 128) were visible 
near Hagios Mamas, I found some possible, but no certain traces. 
8 Xen., Hell., V. 4, 17. 
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Livadéstro is deserted, but farther east in the same bay the small port of 
Hagios Vassilios is used by the inhabitants of Kaparelli for shipping 
olives. On the south slope of the castle mound at Livadéstro I picked 
up sherds of grey and yellow Minyan, and part of an Ephyraean goblet. 
Though an isolated example, this sherd is significant, as Ephyraean ware 
seems to have been a Corinthian speciality and, so far, has been found 
north of the gulf only at Orchomenos, Eutresis and Thebes.* 

A little west of Livadéstro bay, and separated from it by a high 
rugged arm of Mt. Korombili, lies the ‘ magnificent bay of Domvréna,’ * 
5% miles long, protected across its entrance by a string of islands. In 
its recesses are three harbours: Haliké, the most easterly, is turned to 
the west; Hagios Ioannes, below Domvréna, is a deep narrow creek, 
exposed only to the south, and further west, in an almost land-locked bay, 
lies the tiny harbour of Vathy, sheltered from all winds. 

Of these three, Haliké is a crescent-shaped plain, shut in by high 
mountains, Korombili on the east and its high ridges on the south and 
north. Towards its southern end, this plain is broken by a sharp rocky 
spine, running east and west, and fortified along the top by a Hellenic 
wall of close-fitting blocks, with ruined towers and gateways, which 
ends in a mole projecting some thirty yards into the sea. On the southern 
slopes of this acropolis many L.H. III. and Minyan sherds can be picked 
up, and just below the summit on the same side are traces of a wall of 
big blocks that is probably Mycenaean. 

Haliké is a strong place, but the communications with the interior 
arenot good. Theonly way out (except the mountain track to Livadéstro, 
as rough and difficult as can be found in Greece) is over the high ridge 
to the north. Just before the summit a track diverges to the left and 
goes over a stony moor to the plain and town of Domvréna, 2} hours 
from Haliké. The other track continues northward and, passing the 
ruins of the Hellenic fortress on the summit, drops into a narrow valley, 
which, bearing north-east, leads by an easy route to Xeronomé, and so 
to Thespiae and Thebes. All things considered, Haliké is a natural 
alternative to Livadéstro as a port for the Thespiae district, and in bad 
weather might be preferred. The few ships that call here to-day come 

1 At Orchomenos, to judge from sherds in the Chaironeia Museum; at Eutresis in 


Miss Goldman's excavations, not yet published; at Thebes, to judge from illustrations in 
Aedriov, 3. 2 Mediterranean Pilot. 
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to fetch the salt from which the place takes its name; otherwise it pro- 
duces nothing except olives. 

Hagios Iodnnes is the regular port of Domvréna and Kakési (the 
ancient Thisbe). A considerable trade from the interior also passes 
here, and half-a-dozen caiques at once may often be seen in its narrow 
harbour. Grain and maize from the Kopiifs district are shipped here 
for the Peloponnese. It has a quay and a customs-house, and a road 
connects with Domvréna, and so with Thebes. The ascent from the 
harbour is short and soon reaches the marsh south of Domvréna, whence 
there is another rise, and then the road to Thebes is easy. The chief 
objections to the harbour are that it is small, that it is exposed to southerly 
gales (instances occur of boats being badly damaged when insecurely 
moored), and that there is an absence of drinking-water, which has to 
be brought from Domvréna. 

Vathy, the next harbour in Domvréna bay, is safer and has drinking- 
water, but is very little used. It communicates by a very steep path 
with the road from Hagios Iodnnes. A small bit of Hellenic wall stands 
just at the point where the path begins to ascend from the tiny beach, 
and above on the perpendicular cliff to the east is the base of an Hellenic 
tower which commanded a view of both harbours. No prehistoric 
remains. have been found at either place, and while at Hagios Iodnnes 
there is room for only a few houses, at Vathy there is room for none at all. 

That a prehistoric settlement existed at Thisbe is now certain, 
from other evidence besides that of the ‘ Treasure; ’ + for on the Acropolis 
that lies just above and west of Kakési, Minyan and Late Helladic III. 
sherds can be found; and about half-a-mile north-west of the village 
I was shewn the site of a Mycenaean cemetery. Three chamber-tombs 
with dromoi can be traced, and no doubt there are more. The pottery 
found in one, which was excavated by the peasants, was L.H. III. 

Besides commanding the road to Thebes and Thespiae, Thisbe stands 
at the southern end of the Steveniko pass, which, crossing Helikon by 
a low saddle between the main peak and the Zagora, leads direct to 
Orchomenos and the heart of the Kopiais. In his account of routes 
to the coast, Mr. Gomme makes no mention of it, and yet it is neither 
high? nor difficult. The southern side is moderately steep, but the 


1 Evans, J.H.S. xlv. pp. 1-42. 
2 3165 feet (Baedeker’s Greece, 1909, p. 161). 
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present track mounts by easy windings, and when once the top is reached 
the descent into the plain is easy. At the point where the path joins 
the Livadid-Halfartos road, at the entrance to the Steveniko valley, 
stood in prehistoric times a place of some importance, for on the large 
mound of Kalamai, members of the British School have recently picked 
up large quantities of Early, Middle and Late Helladic sherds, and the 
site would well repay excavation. 

Sailing west out of Domvréna harbour you go between the island of 
Phonia and the mainland, and just before reaching Cape Tambourlo 
the small harbour of Trachili appears, tucked away in the north-west 
angle of a broad bay. After rounding the cape, the harbour of Sarandi 
opens out, running far into the land. It is a wide harbour, and safe 
places may be found in it in all weathers. But there is no quay, and 
sudden storms rush down from the slope of Helikon, intensified by the 
shape of the long valley, which, sloping gently to the sea, forms a kind 
of funnel. Down the centre of this valley runs a rocky spur of Helikon 
terminating abruptly about a mile-and-a-half from the sea in a steep 
crag, with sheer precipices on its western side. Here stood the Hellenic 
fortress of Chorsiai guarding the frontier between Boeotia and Phokis, 
and here, in Mycenaean times, was a settlement, for on the slopes above 
the western precipices L.H. III. sherds as well as Minyan can be picked up. 

No great trade with the interior can ever have passed through 
Chorsiai, as the two passes which go over Helikon behind it are too 
difficult. Strategically it must always have been important, for both 
passes might be used by armies, and it was by one of them that Kleom- 
brotos came before the battle of Leuctra. The path to the little sea-town 
of Voiilis ? also joins them at this point. 

To sum up: Livadéstro is nearest to Thebes in point of distance 
by land, but the approach to it by sea is often dangerous. Domvréna 
bay has three excellent harbours, one of which, Hagios Iodnnes, com- 
municates easily with the fertile plain of Thisbe, and from there by an 
easy road with Thebes, and by a more difficult track (suitable only for 
animal-transport) with Orchomenos. Haliké has a good harbour but 
the communications with the interior are poor. 

It seems then that Hagios Io4nnes is the port that would be pre- 


1 At Voulis I found one Neolithic sherd (Thessalian B 3 a) and a few Minyan. 
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ferred for merchandise entering Boeotia from the south; and the remains 
at Thisbe shew that here was, in fact, the most important of the towns 
on this coast. Livadéstro and Haliké could be used, as alternatives; 
the former, as the Mycenaean road shews, being the more important. 
Given the necessary conditions for trade between the two sides of the 
gulf, there is no reason why it should not have passed by any of them,? 
as circumstances invited or allowed. 

The question arises, at what period during the prehistoric age were 
such conditions fulfilled, i.e. when did a sufficient supply and demand 
exist to create active trading relations? The presence of almost identical 
cultures in both areas does not of necessity imply continuous intercourse. 
Invaders or immigrants, passing from one area to the other, would not 
always remain in touch with those who were left behind. One can only 
presuppose active trading relations when production on both sides is in 
excess of local requirements. As far as we can tell the Early Helladic 
period does not fulfil these conditions. The Early Helladic settlements 
have more the appearance of groups of small colonies, which, once 
established, developed on their own lines. Hence the difference between 
the culture of Koraékou and that of Boeotia, between which general 
resemblance, but not identity, exists. There is no evidence of 
the unmistakable products of one region passing to another in large 
quantities. For the Middle Helladic period the case is somewhat different. 
The appearance at Korékou of Minyan goblets of so-called northern 
type may perhaps be taken as indications of an export-trade (from 
Orchomenos?), but it is equally possible that they were made locally 
by immigrants from Boeotia. According to Forsdyke * the Argive plain 
produces clay suitable for making this ware; and, if so, its manufacture 
in the Corinthia is easily explained, while the stratification of Korékou 
supports the immigration theory. 

In the Late Helladic I. period Mycenae was importing pottery and 
other things from Crete, but had not yet, as far as we can tell, become 
a producing centre herself. The Thisbe treasure, however, shews that 
‘ objets de luxe’ were beginning to pass from the south into Boeotia, 
though the majority of them perhaps reached Thisbe at the beginning 
of the succeeding period.* In this period, Mycenaean vases appear at 


1 Haliké seems marked out by nature for smuggling or piracy. 
2 J.H.S. xxxiv. p. 152. 4 Evans, loc. cit., p. 41- 
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Thebes, and as far north as Thessaly ; and we may conclude that Mycenae 
and the Corinthia were becoming centres for the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of pottery. What they received in exchange is not clear. The 
third Helladic period sees the Mycenaean civilisation established in 
Boeotia, and to this period the drainage works of Lake Kopais should 
probably be assigned. Boeotia would now become a producing centre 
on a large scale, and in return for grain and maize, which (then as now) 
were shipped to the Peloponnese, would receive in return the ceramic 
products of Mycenae, Zygouriés, and the Corinthia. Thus the conditions 
required for an active trade between the two sides of the gulf seem to 
be fulfilled only in the third Late Helladic period. How far does the 
evidence, necessarily imperfect, of our finds support this supposition ? 

At Thisbe (in addition to the ‘ Treasure ') numerous L.H. III. sherds 
have been found, and a few Minyan ; as also the chamber-tombs, with 
LH. III. pottery. 

At Haliké, 2 grey Minyan, 6 L.H. II., xo L.H. III., and remains of a 
L.H. III. wall on the acropolis. 

At Livadéstro, 2 L.H. IL.,9 L-H. III., and a road of L.H. III.? date. 

At Chorsiai, 7 L.H. III. 

It will be seen that L.H. III. remains are far the most common along 
this coast, that there are a few L.H. II. and some grey Minyan which 
may also be of the same date. Matt-painted wares and Early Helladic 
are not represented. 

The conclusion from the present evidence is that trade relations 
between one side of the gulf and the other, of which the beginnings are 
discernible in the second L.H. period, became intensive only in the third. 
That they were more than a ‘ trifling coastal traffic ' * we may confidently 
assert. Starting from Mycenae, the caravans would follow the road 
via Kleonai to Koraékou,? where the goods would be shipped, along with 


1 On the analogy of the citadel-walls of Mycenae. ? Leaf, loc. cit. 

* Whether Korékou or the port of Sikyon on the southern side was the principal 
port of this traffic it is impossible to say, as we know too little of Mycenaean Sikyon. The 
voyage from Sikyon has the advantage of being more direct; that from Kordkou is com- 
plicated by the necessity of rounding the Perachéra promontory, no easy task when the 
wind is blowing a gale straight up the gulf, as it often does. However, small harbours do 
exist on the south side of the promontory; one a little east of Vouliagméni, one at 
Vouliagméni itself, and one just below the modern lighthouse. All are safe, except in 
southerly winds, and here the sailor would remain until he could round the headland. 
In the present state of our knowledge we must regard Kordkou as the ‘ early representative 
of Lechaion.’ 
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products of the Corinthia. Once round the Perachéra promontory, the 
mariner would make the port of Thisbe, or, winds permitting, Livadéstro. 
Here he would unload his goods, shipping for his return journey a cargo 
of wheat or maize. Meanwhile the waiting caravans would load the 
merchandise he had brought from Mycenae, and bear it up the great 
road that climbs along the shoulder of Korombili to the Boeotian plain, 
and so through Eutresis to Thebes; or turning aside at Parapotingia 
would enter at Thespiae the pass that leads to the Kopais. At Thespiae 
they would fall in with caravans that had taken the alternative route 
via Thisbe, or with others returning to the coast from Orchomenos and 
Thebes. 
W. A. HEURTLEY. 


THE FINLAY LIBRARY. 


Tue study of mediaeval, Turkish and modern Greek history now 
attracts considerable attention in Athens. Important works upon these 
periods have been recently published by Greek scholars; lectures upon 
Byzantine history in particular are crowded not merely by students, but 
also by the general public, and several newspapers make a special feature 
of articles by specialists on social life in the reign of Otho. In these 
circumstances it is fortunate that the British School has possessed since 
1899 the Finlay library, to which the adjacent library of M. Gennadios, 
opened in April, now provides a worthy counterpart. 

The Finlay library, of which I speak from some two years’ work 
among its shelves, consists, apart from general literature and travels, 
mainly of four divisions: (x) books used by Finlay for the Byzantine, 
Trapezuntine, Frankish and Turkish periods of his history; (2) books 
about the War of Independence and the reign of Otho; (3) a collection 
of Greek newspapers; and (4) Finlay’s review articles, Times’ corre- 
spondence, diaries and other documents. Of these the first section is 
nowadays the least important. Since Finlay’s death much has been 
published about the Byzantine, Frankish and Turkish times, and the 
Empire of Trebizond, which renders some of his sources inadequate or 
obsolete. For example, the works of my friends, Don Antonio Rubié y 
Lluch of Barcelona and M. D. Gr. Kampouroglous of Athens (besides 
those of the late Th. N. Philadelpheus), have revolutionised the history 
of Athens under the Catalans and Turks respectively; Paranikas and 
Papadopoulos-Kerameus furnished new sources for that ‘of Trebizond; 
the Spanish Chronicle of the Morea for Greece; several Byzantine 
historians have been published in critical editions among the Teubner 
texts. Not only are these lacking, but of the Bonn edition, poor as 
much of it is (especially those volumes which cover the Frankish period), 
there are in the library only twenty volumes; other Byzantine authors 
are represented by the obsolete edition of Venice: the 37th book of 
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Nikephoros Gregoras is in that of Parisot. No one now uses the Histoire 
du Bas-Empire of Lebeau, the second edition of which fills nearly a 
shelf; but, with the aid of Finlay’s marginal notes, I have endeavoured 
to bring up to date the last five volumes (xvii-xxi), which deal with 
Frankish Greece.1 And here it should be remarked, that not the least 
valuable part of Finlay’s books consists of the marginalia. He annotated 
his books heavily in the margins, and his pencil notes were usually 
caustic, for Finlay made few allowances for the weakness of human 
nature. But, having read many of these works in his copies, I can 
testify to the value of his running commentaries, especially in the 
case of authors who had not his intimate personal acquaintance with 
Greece. Thus in his copies of Buchon and Hopf he has corrected their 
respective identifications of ‘ Thalassino’ with ‘ Alassona,’ and of the 
‘ Castello de Ostodosia ’ with a castle at Gavrion instead of at the town 
of Andros.2 Another interesting feature of these books are the auto- 
graph letters from their authors, which Finlay has pasted into them. 
Thus Buchon’s Chronigues Etrangéres contain a long letter from the 
author, dated four weeks before the September revolution of 1843, asking 
Finlay for political information to form the basis of articles in the French 
press, and announcing the speedy completion of La Gréce continentale 
et la Morée. Similarly, a volume, labelled ‘Hopf: Gesammelie Werke,’ 
contains two autograph letters from that eminent German scholar, 
one regretting that he had been unable to find in Germany a copy of 
Sauger’s Histoire des anciens ducs de l’'Archipel, and sending a copy of 
his own treatise, De Historiae Ducatus Atheniensis fontibus, another 
(dated 1863) from Syra, asking Finlay to use his influence with the 
Government to obtain for him the use of a steamer for the purpose of 
visiting Naxos and Santorin. As not unfrequently happened with 
Finlay, a peppery correspondence with the Greek authorities—copied 
into the end of this volume—arose out of this request. ‘I am firm,’ 
wrote the historian to the Minister of Marine, ‘in my principle of never 
asking anything in Greece which could not be asked in like circumstances 
in England.’ He added in French to Lt. de Rheineck, who had replied 

1 Notes on Frankish Greek History, published in Byzantinische Zeitschrift (1926), xxvi. 


PP. 57-62. ; 

2 Buchon, Recherches historiques. . . . Le Livre de la Conqueste, p. 417. Hopf, K., 
Geschichte der Insel Andros und ihrer Beherrscher, p. 3. Cf. Paschales, D. P., ‘H “A»Bpos, 
i, 608 (Athens, 1925). 
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on the Minister's behalf: Pendant un séjour de 40 ans en Gréce je n'ai 
jamais soliciter (sic) ni fait mot méme un passage dans un batiment de 
Vétat quoique j'ai eu l'honneur de me trouver a bord des batiments grecs 
dans plusieurs affaires avec l'enemi (sic) pendant la guerre de la revolution. 
Finlay wrote German better than French. 

The section comprising books about modern Greek history is far 
more remarkable. For not only does the library contain all the standard 
works, enriched and corrected from personal experience by Finlay’s 
pencil-notes, but there are twenty-nine volumes of pamphlets, some 
extremely rare, bound under such titles as Svppuxra, Greek Pamphilets, 
Greek Affairs, and Modern Greek History. One of these contains Palma’s 
Summary Account of the Steam Boats for Lord Cochrane’s Expedition, 
with a letter of October 12, 1826 (pasted on the fiy-leaf) from Finlay to 
The New Times and Representative, defending Hastings, and a treatise 
in Italian and Greek on the best means of maintaining the health of 
armies, by Bruno, Medico e chirurgo di Lord Byron, printed at Mesolonghi 
in 1824. This letter of Finlay is, I believe, his first appearance in print. 
Another is mainly devoted to the works of that versatile Scot, Edward 
Masson, who was successively theological student, secretary to Lord 
Dundonald in his capacity of Grand Admiral of Greece, an eloquent 
advocate in Greek,! ‘ Attorney-General for the Morea,’ a judge of the 
Areiopagos, Professor of History in the University of Athens, and of 
New Testament and Ecclesiastical Greek at Belfast, and a copious 
publicist alike in English and Greek. His writings bound in this volume 
include three numbers of a literary and legal review, ‘O Taparnpyrijs, 
which he published at Nauplia in 1838, mainly consisting of translations 
from Bentham and James Mill; two copies of the Sedjun, described as 
a ‘didactic and recreative periodical,’ published in Athens in 1849; 
three numbers of the ‘EAAqvixy) Equaia, a ‘ political and literary news- 
paper,’ published there after his return to his ‘country by adoption,’ 
in which he prints an English poem on his ‘ second arrival ’ and an open 
letter to John Bright on the ‘ Present State of Affairs in Greece,’ urging 
the departure of Count Sponnek, ‘ George’s most fatal foe.’ The third 
number of the rechristened IavedAnvexi) Squaia contains an English 
review of Finlay’s History of the Greek Revolution, Masson's appeal against 
the execution of the death sentence upon his client, George Mavro- 

} Hervé, F., A Residence in Greece and Turkey (London, 1837), pp. 48, 271. 
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michales, the assassin of Capo d'Istria, and a ‘ Survey of Otho's reign,’ 
addressed to Gladstone. There follow Masson’s Apology for the Greek 
Church, three numbers of the Mvijzev and one of its English version, 
The Hellenic Recorder, in which, in 1872, the year before his death, he 
defended the Greek case in the question of the Laurion mines against 
Serpieri, whose pamphlet, Une Sfoliation, forms part of the large volume 
labelled Laurium in the library. ‘Quod juvenis defendi, non deseram 
senex,’ wrote the eloquent Masson in this swan-song. Finlay in an 
article in The Times} was less enthusiastic. A third volume contains 
a collection of pamphlets on the plague of Poros in 1837, still com- 
memorated by the monument on the opposite mainland to the Bavarian 
doctor, Rothlaur, who was one of its victims. In a fourth is a curious 
dialogue of 1827 on ‘ The Seven Plagues of Greece ’—‘ the Hodjabashis,’ 
the ‘ Wallachian Dukes’ (the Roumanian Phanariotes), ‘ the flatterers,’ 
‘the mania for titles,’ ‘the guineas,’ ‘the ambitions’ and ‘the still 
chained press.’ A fifth is composed of German pamphlets on the revolu- 
tion of 1843, including the valuable Geschichte der Griechischen Revolution 
by Baron von St...t, the grandfather of King Constantine’s adviser, 
Dr. Streit. To this the volume, labelled Greece, 1843, 1847, forms a 
sequel, comprising Alexander Soutsos’ poetical ‘ Panorama of the National 
Assembly ’ of 1844, with its interesting description of the battle between 
the ‘inside’ and the ‘ outside’ Greeks. Another volume contains an 
anonymous denunciation of British Diplomacy in Greece, composed in 
1848 by the late Sir P. Colquhoun (as Finlay’s pencil note informs us), 
and strongly criticising the ‘ quarter-deck’ diplomacy of Sir E. Lyons 
and British consular appointments in Greece; by which Green, an 
‘ ex-crockery dealer [from Nauplia] shut up his shop to become British 
Consul at the Piraeus.’ There follows A Business-like View of the Greek 
Question at the time of the Pacifico affair in 1850 by ‘A Greek Merchant,’ 
who handles Finlay’s claim with marked asperity. It was characteristic 
of Finlay to preserve this attack upon himself. To the same date belongs 
Leake’s pamphlet (Finlay’s copy was presented by the author), On the 
Claim to the Islands of Cervi and Sapienza. The revolution of 1862 and 
the interregnum are represented in this collection by several French 
pamphlets, among them one by T. E. Baltazzi on Le Prince Alfred et 
les intéréts francais ey Orient, another by Lenormant on the ‘ causes 


1 February 25, 1873. 
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and consequences,’ a third by Levidis, the well-known publicist, and a 
long treatise by Professor Saripolos on Le Passé, le Présent et I’ Avenir 
de la Gréce. A hostile biography of the Premier Bulgaris tells us the 
origin of the nickname, ‘ Artaxerxes,’ which Amalia gave him. A whole 
volume, entitled Noel, etc.: Murders at Delissi, 1870, is devoted to 
pamphlets on the famous arrest of Lord Muncaster and his companions 
by brigands. It contains M. Gennadios’ pamphlet in English, Notes on 
the recent murders by brigands in Greece, the Letters of Mr. Frank 
Noel . . . with an Introduction by his father, giving an interesting account 
of the history of the estate at Achmetaga (Euboea),? still owned by 
Frank Noel’s daughter, and heavily and favourably annotated by Finlay’s 
pencil, and the Greek Blue-Book. One volume is filled with ‘ Reports 
on the Greek Loan,’ two others with Greek statistics, including Klados’ 
Almanach for 1837. 

Besides this collection concerning the Greek kingdom as it then was, 
there are three volumes of pamphlets on the Jonian Islands and one 
on Crete and Greece, 1867-8. The Ionian series includes an anonymous 
treatise (by Bowen) with an anonymous reply (by Papanicolas), an 
anti-Greek treatise by Dunn Gardner, and Sir Patrick Colquhoun’s open 
letter on the Dismissal of the Ionian Judges. The Cretan volume com- 
prises an anonymous English pamphlet, Facts on the Candian Question, 
and a very long article from Fraser's Magazine for March, 1869, on 
the insurrection ‘ by a Resident in Crete’ [W. J. Stillman, then U.S. 
Consul and afterwards Times’ correspondent]. Finlay himself wrote, 
besides an article for The Saturday Review of October 5, 1867, two very 
long essays on The History of the Insurrection in Crete, and The Cretan 
Insurrection and Hellenism, the former for The Times, the latter for 
Blackwood’s Magazine for July, 1869. Both were printed, and are 
preserved in the folio labelled Affairs of Greece from 1868 to 1870 (pp. 
94-95, 102-104), but neither was ever published. The MS. of this 


1 Other authors describing Achmetaga are: Arnold, R. Arthur, From the Levant 
(London, 1868), i. 226 ff.; Baird, H. M., Modern Greece (New York, 1856), p. 263; Bayard 
Taylor, Travels in Greece and Russia (London, 1859), pp. 254-57; Belle, H., Trois années en 
Gréce (Paris, 1881), pp. 82-91; Buchon, A., Voyage dans I'Eubée, les Iles Ioniennes et les 
Cyclades en 1841 (Paris, t911), pp. 46-60; Hill, Octavia, Life, as told in her Letters (London, 
1913), Pp. 427-28; Perdicaris, G. A., The Greece of the Greeks (New York, 1845), i. 113; 
Miller, W., Greek Life in Town and Country (London, 1905), pp. 211-12; and in Morning 
Post, Oct. 11, 1904; Rangabés, A. R.,"Avopequoveduara (Athens, 1895), ii. 59; Rodd, Rennell, 
The Customs and Lore of Modern Greece (London, 1892), pp. 56-61; Wyse, Sir T., Impres- 
sions of Greece (London, 1871), pp. 36-38, 214-44; Finlay, G., MS. ‘ Journal 3’ (1834). 
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article for The Times, which runs in print to 1006 lines, is contained in 
the volume entitled Letters on Greck Affairs, 1867, and was called by 
the author in a covering letter of October 3, ‘as impartial an account 
of the Cretan insurrection as it is in my power to write.’ On Apri! 9, 
1868, he wrote to ask whether it had been received; on August 28 
Delane replied, enclosing the proof for correction, and on September 5 
Finlay sent back the ‘ trifling changes’ (Letters on Greek Affairs, 1868). 
This, the longest of all Finlay’s newspaper articles, far too long, indeed, 
for any newspaper, deserves publication, although most of the informa- 
tion is second-hand, for he was only in Crete for a brief visit. Finlay 
was severe upon both parties, blaming the Ottoman Government for 
having ‘neglected the reclamations of the Christians,’ and the Greek 
for having ‘ engaged in an underhand attempt to dismember the Ottoman 
Empire.’ He discounted the statements of both sides in the charac- 
teristic sentence: ‘ Both parties secured the services of men who spoke 
and wrote half a dozen languages with ease; but who could not speak 
or write the truth in any language.’ He adds: ‘ For six months the 
Ottoman Pashas reported . . . by every post that they had suppressed 
the insurrection; and the Cretan chiefs announced . . . by the Austrian 
steamer weekly that they had annihilated an Ottoman army and slain 
or captured a Pasha.’ Even the cold historian admits that ‘ the affair 
of the monastery of Arkadi was glorious . . . as affording an example 
of self-sacrifice, courage, and patriotism,’ but he waxes sarcastic over 
the adventures of the blockade-runner named after the monastery. 
Yet he closes with a tribute to the services rendered by the British and 
the Greek peoples to the Cretan refugees in Greece, ‘ now said to exceed 
40,000.’ The article for Blackwood gives an historical summary of 
Cretan history, largely based on Pashley and Spratt, but is mainly a 
repetition, often even verbal, of the above treatise. It carries the history 
of the insurrection, however, down to its close, describing how Petro- 
poulakes drove past the Turkish Legation in Athens, followed by volun- 
teers ‘ carrying a banner with the Spartan motto TAN H EIII TAN.’ 
Finlay ends more suo with the bitter-sweet remark: ‘ Our subject has 
compelled us to dwell on the errors of the Hellenic Government and 
people; we regret that it has prevented us from noticing equally those 
virtues which the Greek nation undoubtedly possesses.’ He usually 


took the latter for granted, but emphasised the former. 
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Finlay annotated heavily the standard books on modern Greek 
history. In view of the new edition of Sp. Trikoupes’ ‘Ieropia rijs 
‘EdAnueeis "Exavaerdcews, it may be of interest to publish his caustic 
judgment of that historian, written on the fly-leaf of his copy of Vol. I.: 
‘ Mr. Tricoupi appears systematically to conceal the cruelties perpetrated 
by his countrymen. . . . Asa diplomatic agent of the Greek Government 
he represents the ideas and manners of the Greeks as more nearly allied 
to the civilization of Western Europe than to the thoughts and practices 
of Oriental nations. I believe he is wrong. The Greeks think and act 
like Asiatics, and hence our difficulty in comprehending them, for they 
talk like Europeans . . . Tricoupi . . . imitates the external forms of 
Thucydides more than the spirit of that great historian. He cannot 
plead ignorance of the cruelties perpetrated at his native town, Mesolonghi, 
yet he conceals them. He records the noble conduct of the inhabitants 
in defending the town with pride. He ought to have felt that it was 
his duty to record their crimes, and to have done so, though with regret.’ 
‘ Thucydides,’ he adds in a note to p. 7, ‘ was an exile ’—forgetting that 
exiles are usually embittered. The fly-sheet of Vol. I. of his copy of von 
Prokesch-Osten’s Geschichte des Abfalls der Griechen bears a letter from 
the author, dated 1864, which sums up modern Greek history: C’ était 
la destinée fatale de la Gréce de w'avoir é&é comprise par aucun de ses 
gouvernemens. Capo d’Istria s'y méprenait—les Bavarois n’y entendaient 
mot—les Puissances protectrices, sans exception, avec une ignorance grossiére, 
lui ont fait cadeau du chiton de Déjaneire—le Roi Othon, malgré ses inten- 
tions incontestablement bienveillanies & honnétes, n’éait pas dela force a faire 
triompher le bon sens sur l'anarchie—& le Gouvt, d’aujourdhui me parait 
une dérision, . . . Vous avez la satisfaction de vous dire que vous avez 
constamment aimé la Gréce—que vous avez toujours été sur la bréche pour 
défendre ses vrais intéréts & que vous avez profité de vos loisirs pour éclairer 
du flambeau historique les espaces presgu’ inconnues de I’ épogue byzantine. 
On ne peut plus parler de ces temps sans recourir 4 vous. Finlay’s copy 
of Millingen’s Memoirs has several marginalia about Byron, and contains 
a letter from the author, then at Mesolonghi, dated October 16, 1824, 
about Byron’s illness and its treatment. His copy of von Maurer's 
Das Griechische Volk is punctuated with sarcasms. He describes the 
ex-Regent’s ‘ continual quotation of the Sw7p’ as ‘ a base fraud: Maurer 
paid its editor,’ accuses him of ‘ wilful falsity,’ and sums up his Regency 
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as ‘pedrovcas Sb£as Kal pwéddovra Sverpa.’ Of Thiersch’s! glowing 
forecast of agriculture, he wrote: ‘We have now had the experience of 
three years to prove all this is Schwdrmerey; in nations you may improve, 
but if you try to change you only destroy. Our rulers have only written 
down their incapacity by attempting to change & failing—z836.’ 
The library, like modern Greek historical literature, is poor in Memoirs; 
but in those of Dragoumes there is pasted a long letter from the author 
on payment of members and the Senate. There is a good collection 
of British Blue Books. In that containing Finlay’s claim to com- 
pensation for land included in the Palace garden is pasted a statement, 
from the Glasgow Herald of April 19, 1850, ‘ drawn out by himself, and 
transmitted to us for publication’; that on The Relations between Greece 
and Turkey in 1854 contains a private letter from Church remarking 
that Otho ‘ ought to have thought well of it before he ventured on a 
war with all the Powers of Europe’; that partly devoted to Cretan 
Papers: 1867, is supplemented by the first number of a Boston journal, 
The Cretan, of April, 1868, printing a long statement by Samuel G. Howe, 
who forty years earlier had published An Historical Sketch of the Greek 
Revolution, in the margin of which (pp. 178—79) Finlay has written 
some personal reminiscences: ‘Lord Byron told me that, on 
his finding that a young boy (Louka) in the boat [crossing to 
Mesolonghi] could not swim, he told him to keep on his back & 
he would save him, when his surgeon called out, “Oh! my Lord, save 
me too.” ’ There are also three Greek volumes of Finance and Statistics 
(x858—72). 

There are some notable omissions, such as Stademann’s Panorama 
von Athen, from this section of the library. In compensation there are 
numerous Byroniana (supplemented by Mr. S. C. Atchley), including a 
copy of Sardanapalus, on the fly-leaf of which Finlay has corrected the 
statement that it was ‘given me at Missolunghi, March 1824, by the 
author,’ thus: ‘Strictly speaking this volume was not given. It was 
among Lord Byron’s books at Missolonghi, and on his disclaiming the 
ownership, it was taken away with his consent and appropriated without 
his objecting.’ In a presentation copy of the English translation of 
Elze’s Lord Byron, Finlay has written : ‘ There are in my opinion many 
errors in this volume and now and then a tinge of nonsense with regard 

2 De l’Etat actiel de la Gréce, ii. 57. 
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to Byron’s thoughts and fancies, though there is a great deal of truth 
also. Athens, July, 1872.’ The translator, the Rev. A. Napier, had 
written to his sister-in-law, who knew Finlay, a letter (buried amid the 
pages of Kennedy’s Conversations on Religion), stating that ‘had I the 
honour of being sufficiently acquainted with Mr. Finlay I would even go 
so far as to ask him whether he would condescend to add a chapter to 
this new biography descriptive of Lord Byron as the Liberator,’ and 
offering to send the proof-sheets to him for correction. 

To the books upon modern Greek history accumulated by Finlay, 
Messrs. Wace, Woodward, Welch and Heurtley have added others dealing 
with events since his death. Thus, there are the Cretan Blue Books 
from 1889 to 1900, and a bound copy of the draft of the Cretan Con- 
stitution of 1899, with notes and corrections by Finlay’s successor, the 
late J. D. Bourchier, who rendered such great services to the Cretan 
cause and whose memoirs deserve publication. There are Constantine’s 
official report on the campaign of 1897 and the results of the censuses 
of 1907 and 1920. There is Dr. Zervos’ monumental volume on National 
Legacies and Gifts. The familiar works on the Macedonian question— 
now rendered obsolete by the ethnographic change effected by the 
immigration of the refugees from Asia Minor—are followed by two 
shelves full of war and post-war pamphlets, including Mlle. Stephanopoli’s 
standard treatise on the Dodekanesian question, others on Northern 
Epeiros, and Males’ ‘H duos trd 7d Adrovopov Tlodrevwa down to 
the union. Nor are wanting such brilliant novels as Mr. Brailsford’s 
Broom of the War-God, illustrative of the war of 1897, and Frappa’s 
A Salénigue sous l'wil des diewx! descriptive of life there during the 
recent campaign, to keep company with Hope’s Anastasius, Morier’s 
Photo the Suliote, Xenos’ The Devil in Turkey, and that true narrative, 
The Brigands of the Morea, A Narrative of the Captivity of Mr. S. 
Soterépoulos in Bagdon’s translation, with Finlay’s caustic ‘pencillings. 
A further new section consists of new works on Finlay’s period. The 
most notable of these are the incomplete ’Apyeiov rijs xowérnros’ TSpas, 
1778-1832, and “Apyeia Aatdpov xal Vewpyiov Kovvrovpimrou [the 
father of the recent President], 1821-32, of which the library has only 
four volumes, the first volume of the archives of Andreas Lontos (r789-- 
1847), and the two of Rangabés’ ’Azropvypoveipara. Rangabés con- 
sulted Finlay. about the Scottish family of Skene, with which his sister 
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was intermarrying and his ‘ Memoirs’ contain references to such well- 
known former English residents in Athens as Bell, Bracebridge of Ather- 
stone (who figures often in Finlay’s ‘ Journal 3’), and Parish, the diplomatic 
historian of the Greek monarchy. His son proposes to publish a further 
instalment. The three recent big works on modern Greek history,* 
and Romas’ archives are lacking; but among the added biographies 
we may note those of Lord Lyons and Jules Ferry, the latter specially 
valuable for the description of Athens in 1872-73 when Ferry was Minister 
there. A biography of George Gennadios forms one of fourteen volumes 
presented by his son, and including treatises by the latter. An album 
of recent political proclamations and poetry, which will one day have 
historical importance, has been impartially formed by Mr. Welch. It 
contains the Venizelist and Constantinist hymns, the Royalist announce- 
ment of the political funeral of Venizelos after the elections of 1920, 
voting papers, marked Keveravtives B., ‘ officially handed to voters in 
the plebiscite of 1920,’ and ‘the Venizelist Creed.’ There follow the 
documents of the revolution of 1922—‘ the proclamation dropped on 
Athens by an aeroplane from the revolutionary army of Cols. Plastiras 
and Gonatas in Mitylene’ on September 26, demanding Constantine’s 
abdication, and the official Gazette of October 5, containing Constan- 
tine’s letter of abdication of September 27 to the Premier, M. Trianta- 
phyllakos, and his farewell message to the Greek people on the same day, 
with a note by the new Premier, Krokidas, that ‘the present message 
was written by the King’s own hand in pencil.’ Next come the pro- 
clamations during the counter-revolution of October, 1g23—that of 
Generals Leonardopoulos and Gargalides and Col. Zeras, “a rebel pamphlet 
from the Peloponnesos,’ the prohibition of all traffic in Athens and the 
Piraeus without special permit, and the surrender of the rebels at Kaza. 
Photographs of the bomb outrage at the British Legation on March 12, 
1924, form a footnote to the history of that residence. This volume 
should be continued in accordance with the traditions of the library, 
which should be kept up to date as a complete storehouse of mediaeval 
and modern Greece—materials for future Finlays. 

The library has no copies of the eight earliest Greek newspapers, 
of which the chief was the Adyios ‘Eppijs, and naturally so, because they 
all were published between 1793 and 1821 outside Greece, six at Vienna 


1 See Miller, W., Modern Historians of Modern Greece. In History (1925), X. 110-123. 
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and two at Corfii, nor of the earliest journal published in Greece. But 
the next three are all represented. A single stout volume contains 
original copies of the ‘EAAqmxa Xpovexad and the Telegrafo Greco of 
Mesolonghi, started respectively—I give all dates in new style—on 
January 13 and March 20, 1824. The first number of the former contains 
a long ‘ extract from the letter of Lord Byron to the Greek Adminis- 
tration,’ dated ‘from Cephalonia, November 30, 1823,’ introducing 
Col. Leicester Stanhope, frankly stating that there would be no hope 
of a loan if unity were not maintained, and that the Great Powers ‘ would 
be told that the Greeks are incompetent to govern themselves.’ No. 4 
has an account of Byron’s voyage from Cephalonia to Mesolonghi; Nos. 
5 to 7 are occupied with Lord Erskine’s letter to Mavrocordatos. Of 
special interest is the manuscript article in praise of the Hungarians, 
pasted in at the end of Nos. 20 and 21, with a footnote in Finlay’s 
handwriting : ‘In consequence of the insertion of this article, No. 20 
was seized by the police and cancelled.’ No. 27 denied the German 
rumour that Mesolonghi had illuminated at the news of the death of 
Sir Thomas Maitland, the first Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian 
Islands. No. 29, published on April 2x with a mourning border, 
announces that of Byron; No. 30 of April 24 describes his funeral; 
No. 31 gives Trikoupes’ funeral oration over him; No. 38 contains the 
decree fixing May 23 as a day of mourning throughout Greece for him. 
Full particulars of the numbers of this periodical contained in the bound 
file of it will be found in Appendix (II) below. Of the Telegrafo Greco 
there are Nos. 1 to 21 and 29 to 32. No. 5 contains an account of Byron’s 
death and funeral, No. § of the ost-mortem examination and of the 
transport of his remains to Zante. This volume likewise comprises 
most of the first 142 numbers (as shewn in Appendix (II) of the @idos tod 
Nopov of Hydra, started on March 22, 1824, edited by the Italian Ciappe, 
and censured by Lazaros Kountouriotes, grand-uncle of the recent 
President of the Greek Republic. These are followed by two numbers 
of a weekly French paper, also published at Hydra in 1827, L’Abeille 
Grecque. Three other volumes, however, contain a complete set of 
all the published 296 numbers of the Pidos tod Nouov down to June 8, 


1X [= Mr. Kalogeropoulos, librarian of the Parliament] in ‘Eorla (1886), xxi. 43-45, 
74-76, 102-105, 134-36, 167-69, 182-85, 218-21. The ‘EAAnvuek Xpomnd were reprinted 
and dedicated to the Duchesse de Plaisance, by K. N. Levides in 1840. 

2 Emerson, A Picture of Greece in 1825, i. 340-41. 
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1827, of which that describing the sortie from Mesolonghi possesses topical 
interest in this the year of its centenary. Another volume holds the 
first Athenian newspaper, ’"E¢nyepis "A@nvdv, of which Great Britain 
may claim to be the founder, as the printing-press was presented by Col. 
Leicester Stanhope on behalf of the Greek Committee of London. This 
venerable mother of an immense progeny—for the names of the Athenian 
journals fill many pages of the catalogue in the Parliament library— 
was born on September r, 1824, at Salamis, and the first number contains 
Stanhope’s letter, and the second, published in Athens, the Athenians’ 
reply, and the news of the arrival of Admiral Clifford on the Euryalos 
in the Piraeus, where another British ship was already undergoing 
repairs. Nos. 4 and 37 mention the organisation of a school in Athens, 
the summons from Nauplia of the famous ‘ teacher of the Nation,’ George 
Gennadios, father of the ex-Minister in London; Nos. 4 and 88-89 the 
re-establishment of the ‘ Philomuse Society,’ which had stopped in 1821. 
No. 5 describes the burial of a British naval officer in the Monastery of 
St. Spyridon at the Piraeus. No. 15 announces the arrival, as locum 
tenens of the see of Athens, of Neophytos, bishop of Atalante, whose 
name figures in the tourists’ accounts of the early ‘thirties. No. 21 
gives the population of Athens in November, 1824, as 9,040. No. 42 
mentions the presence in Athens in February, 1825, of the Italian Phil- 
hellene, Santarosa, the centenary of whose death was celebrated last 
year. Nos. 47-48 contain the decree converting the mosques of the 
bazaar and of the column into a Lancastrian school and public library. 
No. 64 of June 7, 1825, was printed at Salamis, where the Athenians had 
again taken refuge on receipt of bad news from Salona. After 103 
numbers, on November 23 the paper started a new series, with No. 37 
of which this volume and the newspaper ended on April 27, 1826. Only 
one number of each series (11 and § respectively) is missing, and the latter 
has been supplied in MS. 

The library also contains five volumes of the fifth of these early 
Greek newspapers, the official gazette, Tevet “Ednpepis tijs “EAXddos, 
first published at Nauplia on October 19, 1825, under the editorship of 
Pharmakides, then (as the seat of Government was successively moved) 
at Aigina on December 6, 1826, at Poros on April 11, 1827, at Nauplia 
again (under the editorship of Chryseides) on July 4, again at Aigina on 

1 Sourmelés, ‘Ieropla t&v “A@nray, Pp. 72-75- 
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September 5, at Argos on July 15, 1829, at Aigina again on August 26, 
and finally from October 30, 1830, at Nauplia. Among its historical 
curiosities are a letter from the besieged Akropolis by Sourmelés, the 
future historian of Athens, the official announcements of the election of 
Capo d’Istria and of the fall of the Akropolis, a description of the battle 
of Navarino from a person who was present on the Cambrian, the arrival 
of Capo d'Istria on the Warspite (commanded by the same Captain 
Parker who was to blockade the Piraeus during the Pacifico Affair in 
1850), and the presentation of his letters to the President by Edward 
James Dawkins, the first British ‘ Resident,’ on November 22, 1828.1 
A sequel to this gazette is its successor, the still extant "E¢npepis tis 
KuBepvijcews, of which there are ten volumes in the library, from its 
first number, dated Nauplia, February 28, 1833, containing Otho’s pro- 
clamation on landing there, down to the end of 1844 and all 1866. Finlay 
has inserted in these volumes some interesting historical documents, 
such as the supplement to the Moniteur Grec (published at Nauplia, 
December 6, 1832), containing a letter of the three members of the Greek 
delegation addressed to Captain Lyons of the Madagascar, describing 
their reception in Munich; the speech of Bishop Neophytos near the 
Theseion on February 14, 1833, urging concord on Otho’s arrival in 
Greece*; a notice, addressed to ‘ Major Finlay,’ of the death of Princess 
Cantacuzene, Armansperg's eldest daughter, together with an elegy by 
PanagiotesSoutsos on her grave—marked in Stademann’s plan of Athens— 
on the islet of Psyttaleia, where also rest some of our sailors of the 
blockade of 18503; the programme of the removal of Karaiskakes’ 
remains from Salamis to the site of his monument at New Phaleron; 
and the order of the day of July 13, 1835, signed by General Smaltz, 
directing General Gordon to restore order in Northern Greece, as described 
by Finlay (who accompanied him) in his History 4 and papers. 

Other early Greek journals in the shelves are forty numbers of 
the weekly ’Avefdprntos ‘E¢nuepis of 1827-28, published successively at 
Hydra and Aigina; two volumes of Le Courrier de Smyrne (1828-31) ; 
a volume containing stray numbers of two other Smyrniote papers of 


2 Pevuch "Eqnnepls, Oct. 28, 1826; April 21, June 16, Oct. 31, 1827; Jan. 26, Nov. 29, 
1828. 
? Reprinted in Wordsworth, c., Athens and Aitica (ed. 3), p. 213 »*. 

* Panorama von Athen. Plan, No, 96. Consular Registers (Piraeus), vol. i. 
4 vii. 158-61; English Historical Review, xxxix, 390-91. 
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1827, Le Spectateur Oriental and L’Observateur Impartial ; and a volume 
with fifty-six numbers—43 to 45 are missing—of the famous bi-weekly 
Hydriote Apollon of 1831, which expressed the opposition to Capo d’Istria. 
No. 59 contains the well-known poem of Alexander Soutsos on ‘ The 
Heroes Constantine and George Mavromichales, each premeditating the 
tyrannicide of I. Capo d’Istria,’ and comments on his murder in the words, 
“as citizens, we are very far from condemning the deed ’—an opinion 
shared by Finlay in his ‘ Journal, 1829-32.’ There are the first year 
(1834-35) of the Greco-French Sw7jp (containing the programme of 
Otho’s entry into Athens, the new capital), and twelve volumes of the 
*A@nva (to which Finlay contributed four pseudonymous letters), begin- 
ning with No. 97 in 1833 and ending, with large gaps, in 1863, in one of 
which is inserted the trilingual programme for the ceremony of Otho’s 
majority and his proclamation on that occasion, while another contains 
some copies of the ’Edzis for 1837. Inside the volume for 1854-5 I found 
the draft of a letter from Finlay to Leake, dated October 20, 1844, in 
which he wrote that ‘ the great object of Lord Palmerston and Sir Edmund 


Lyons seems now to be to ruin Greece. . . . Greece between her rulers 
and protectors seems . . . between the devil and the deep sea. I see 
no escape, & therefore have given up modern Greek politics. . . . The 


king has no talent for either organization or legislation. Sir Edmund 
Lyons is even more ignorant of administrative business than the king. 

. England and France had two Chambers, so Sir Edmund Lyons 
& Mr. Piscatory [the French Minister] thought Greece required two.’ 
He adds: ‘I am surprised Grote has not undertaken so easy a journey,’ 
as that to Greece. With it is a most curious leaflet, ordering the 
commemoration ‘on the hill towards Patisia’ of the dvd@ena on 
Zographos (for having concluded the unpopular commercial treaty with 
Turkey in 1840),? of which those on Sala at Nauplia in 1715 and on the 
supporters of Hadji Ali ‘the Hasekés’ in 1785 were precedents, and 
that on M. Venizelos in rgr6 a sequel. There is also an ‘ Extract from 
Lord Aberdeen’s private letter to Sir E. Lyons, dated December 6, 1843’ 
(not printed in the Parliamentary Paper on the events of that year), 
in which the writer instructs his Minister ‘ to take the Bavarian Minister 
into your full confidence,’ while ‘ with regard to the details of the Con- 


1 English Historical Review, xxxix. 394 
2 E. Driault et M. Lhéritier, Histoire diplomatique de la Gréce, ii. 199. 
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stitution you had better allow Piscatory to take the active part. In 
those matters in which you differ . . . do not press them to extremity.’ 
A covering letter of Lyons to Finlay, asking his advice, accompanies it. 
Other letters from Lyons contain the sarcasm: ‘for anything in favour 
of the Greek Gov‘. I must refer you to Strong’s Greece as a Kingdom’; 
an allusion to the intrigue of the monks of Megaspelaion against the 
Mavrocordatos Cabinet in 184z2; and the quaint remark that if Kolettes 
‘is come to play a part here, he must . . . cut off his tail, which is become 
so offensive.’ Of later Greek newspapers there are five volumes of the 
Aldy (1869-73), five of La Gréce (x862-70), three of the "E@voptNak (1865- 
67), two of the Ady} (1859-62) and eleven of the Taduyyevecia (founded 
immediately after the revolution of 1862) down to 1873, besides some 
smaller journals. Specially valuable to historians are the six volumes 
of the ‘ Hansard’ of the Assembly of 1862-64, followed by four of that 
of the ordinary Parliament for 1865-66 and 1871. 
Of Finlay’s manuscript remains, articles and Times’ correspondence 

I have written in The English Historical Review,? while Mr. Wace has 
extracted from the Finlay papers the materials for his two articles 
published in the Annual, upon Finlay’s father and Hastings and Finlay. 
He also drew on the two volumes of the MS. ‘ Journal’ (1821-24) of 
the American Philhellene, Lieut.-General George Jarvis, in English, 
German, Greek and French, preserved in the library. Jarvis‘ was born 
and educated in Germany, left Altona for Greece, where he arrived with 
Hastings in 1822, was at Mesolonghi in 1824 and 1826, captured at 
Navarino and mixed up in the attempt to murder Trelawny in the 
Parnassian cave in 1825, and distributed relief in 1827. Finlay preserved 
a trilingual notice ‘ posting ’ him for having declined a duel with Castle 
in 1827. He is last mentioned at Argos in 1828, where he died. 
The late Prof. Lampros once said to me that Finlay’s correspondence 
in The Times should be republished as a continuation of his history, 
from 1864 to 1874. Having perused his 142 published and 24 unpub- 

1 Karolides, P., 3éyxporos ‘loropla rar EAAdvwr, ii, 312. 

* xxxix. 386-98; 552-67. 

9 B.S.A., xxii, 110-32; xxiii, 126-38. 

4 J. P. Miller, The Condition of Greece in 1827 and 1828, often mentions him and 
gives his biography, p. 231 1.; J. Millingen, Memoirs of the Affairs of Greece, p. 192; S. G. 
Howe, An Historical Sketch of the Greek Revolution, p. 252 %.; Letters and Journals of 


Samuel Gridley Howe, passim, esp. p. 29; B.S.A. xxii. 111, L’Abeille Grecque, October 10, 
1827; Rev. J. Hartley, Researches in Greece and the Levant, pp. 365, 372. 
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lished articles, I cannot share this opinion. They are rather essays 
than a continuous narrative of facts; they occasionally overlap; there 
is tendency to repeat the writer’s favourite criticisms of Greece; and 
throughout the attitude is that rather of a professor lecturing his pupils 
than of a historian calmly relating events. Finlay never realised that a 
foreign resident in a country cannot allow himself the same latitude 
of criticism as a native. To the last he judged Greece by a standard, 
laid up perhaps in heaven, but not found on earth, and he failed to 
grasp the Italian maxim: futto il mondo é paese. 

Among the personal treasures of the library are the interleaved cor- 
rections and reviews of his History, several interesting photographs, 
and the rare 2d. Mulready envelope, addressed to him by Sir E. Lyons. 
Into Marsden’s Brief Memoir of . . . Leake, ‘the first and steadiest 
champion of Grecian liberty’ (as a letter from Finlay described ‘ the 
great scholar and geographer ’), there are pasted 73 letters from Leake 
to Finlay ‘relating to Greece & the affairs of Greece from 1830 to 
Dect. 1859 ’—two others of 1852 are among the Finlay MSS. (‘ Corre- 
spondence I’), which contain many from Finlay to Leake, mentioned 
by me elsewhere.t The letters are both archaeological and political; 
the first (August 6, 1830) thanks Finlay ‘ for the route through Tzakonia 
to Monemvasia’ (afterwards incorporated in the Peloponnesiaca *), and 
trusts ‘that the revolution in France will ultimately be beneficial to 
Greece, and give liberty to a larger portion of the country.’ The second 
(x831) mentions Copeland’s survey of the Euboean coast, and, alluding 
to a letter from Finlay in a London newspaper, remarks that ‘ relief 
from the Turkish yoke cannot but be followed by some improvement, 
though our late Government took care that it should be the minimum.’ 
The third (1833) says: ‘The name of your estate Liosa is a corruption 
of Eleusa. .. . Ithink you may fairly subscribe yourself EAAIOTEIOX,’* 
and ninety-one years before the present Republic, prophesies that the 
Greeks’ ‘ tendency to republican forms of government is indigenous. . . . 
Ten years ago Greece might have been a republic under the protection 

of England.’ On January 1, 1834, he mentions his publication in The 
* Times * of part of a letter from Finlay about the excavation of Athens, 


2 Finlay Library, Q. 9, 16 and 31, Eng. Hist. Review, xxxix, 397- 

2 Pp. 299-300. 

2 The Topography of Athens and the Demi (ed. 2), ii. 123. 

4 December 3, 1833. There is much about this in Finlay’s ‘ Journal 3. 
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which Leake denounced as ‘a mad scheme,’ though ‘if Corinth had 
been made the capital, they might have indulged their fancies at Athens.’ 
Interesting is the remark in a letter of 1835, that ‘ The best thing that 
could happen to the Sultan would be the extension of the boundaries of 
Greece and Servia till they meet ’—now accomplished. Another (of 
1836) asks Finlay to send him ‘ Your corrections of my map of Attica,’ 
for ‘a new edition of the Top’. of Athens’; one of 1837 thanks him 
‘for the journal of your late tour.’ Letters of 1839 and 1840 lament 
the then—and later—prevalent British opinion ‘that Greece concerns 
us not’; another of 1840 enunciates the maxims that ‘A fool cannot 
long act the despot among the Greeks,’ and that ‘ Among Turks, military 
forces, not treaties, determine boundaries.’ Several letters of 1841 
testify to Leake’s efforts on behalf of the insurgent Cretans; two of 
. 184a shew the difficulties of publishing Finlay’s great work, and Murray’s 
refusal because ‘Gibbon has covered the ground.’ The Greek revolu- 
tionary year 1843 produced the remarks: ‘I never expected much from 
a Bavarian sovereign under a triple protection,’ and, ‘It is something 
“to be relieved of German pedantry.’ ‘Greece,’ Leake wrote in 1844, 
“excites more interest here at present than she has for many years, 
and all but a few ultras seem pleased with her late revolution.’ But 
‘it has been a great misfortune . .. that so few Greeks have been 
educated here.’ Several letters contain severe criticism of Grote—his 
need of compression and his lack—shared by Thirwall but less excusable 
—of personal knowledge of Greece: to Leake, as to Finlay, he was a 
Stubengelehrter. The letters of 1850 denounce Palmerston’s policy in 
the Don Pacifico affair, ‘hope’ that ‘ the Greeks do not view us in the 
hateful light we deserve,’ and agree with Finlay ‘ that we ought to give 
up all the Ionian Islands except Corfi.’ Those of the Crimean War 
period declare the Greek frontier to be the cause of the insurrections 
beyond it in 1854, and that ‘ there must at last be an independent Greek 
State extending as far north as the language is spoken.’ The penultimate 
letter deals with the Ionian Islands. A letter from S. Trikoupes—then 
Minister in London—aptly closes the series with the words, ‘ Our lamented 
friend died as he lived, an ardent Philhellene.’ 5 
The same cupboard contains the invitation to Finlay’s funeral, 
which gives the correct year of his death at Athens—1875—not 1876, 
as stated in the Oxford edition of his History. On December 13, 1823, 
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exactly eleven years before it became the capital, he had arrived there 

for the first time.1 His house in Hadrian Street, the Mayfair of early 

Othonian Athens, still stands; his bust, ‘ turning its back on most. of 

his compatriots,’ is prominent in the cemetery; his library preserves 

his memory in the place where, amidst many disappointments, his great 
. work was done. 


WILLIAM MILLER. 
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Allusions to Finlay in Books 


Anonymous [= Alexander S. Finlay]: Letters on a Journey to Bombay (x837), 
pp. 11, 13, 15. 
Baird, H. M.: Modern Greece (New York, 1856), p. 28. 
Bosanquet, R. C.: The Finlay Collection and its Sources. In J.H.S. Suppl. 
Paper, No. 4, Excavations at Phylakopi (London, 1904), pp. 224-27. 
Buchon, A.: Voyage dans l’Eubée, les Iles Ioniennes et les Cyclades en 1841 
(Paris, r91x), p. 76. i 

Carlisle, Earl of: Diary in Turkish and Greek Waters (London, 1854), pp. 
194, 20%. 

Clark, ¥ W. G.: Peloponnesus (London, 1858), Dedication. 

Cochrane, G.: Wanderings in Greece (London, 1837), ii. 25. 

Correspondence respecting the Demands made upon the Greek Government : 
Mr. Finlay’s Claim (London, 1850), pp. 1-50. 

De Quincey, T.: Works (Edinburgh, 1862), vii. 317-52. [Review of Greece 
under the Romans.] 

De Vere, Aubrey: Picturesque Sketches of Greece and Turkey (London, 1850), 
i, 166 ff. 

Dumont, M. A.: Collection préhistorique de M. Finlay & Athénes (Toulouse, 
1872). 

hesendd: E. A.: The History and Conquests of the Saracens (Oxford, 1856). 
Dedication. 

—— —— Historical Essays (Ed. 2. London, 1892), pp. 235-82. [Review of 
The Byzantine Empire.) 

Gamba, Count P.: A Narrative of Lord Byron’s Last Journey to Greece (Paris, 
1825), pp. 192, 218-19. 

Gordon, T.: History of the Greek Revolution (London, 1832), ii. 122. 

Grote, G.: A History of Greece (London, 1884), iv. 273~76. 

Hartley, Rev. J.: Researches in Greece and the Levant (London, 183r), p. 365. 

1 * Journal 3,’ Dec. 13, 1834. 
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Hastings, F. A.: Memoir on the Use of Shells (London, 1828), pp. vi.-viii. 
(The unsigned letter to Hastings was by Finlay.] 

Hervé, F.: A Residence in Greece and Turkey (London, 1837), i. 228-39, 296. 

Howe, Samuel Gridley, Letters and Journals of (London, 1907), pp. xiv, xvi, xvii, 
216, 226 (his home at Aigina], 227, 255, 261, 287 [character], 289, 298, 
333, 338, 341-3, 344, 349 [character]. 

Kampouroglous, D. Gr.: Ai Twaikes roi MeydAov Kéopou (Athens, 1924), 
pp. 59-60, 63. 

—— —— In ‘Hpepoddywy ris Meyddys ‘EAAdéos (Athens, 1925), P. 70. 

Klenze, L. von: Aphoristische Bemerkungen gesammelt auf seiner Reise nach 
Griechenland (Berlin, 1838), p. 737. 

Leake, W. M.: Peloponnesiaca (London, 1846), pp. 258-6x, 299-300, 304. 

— — The Topography of Athens and the Demi (ed. 2, London, 1841), 
i, 216 23; ii. 70., 29n0, 50 m., 73 0H., 75 nn., 103 02, 115 #2, I2I M., 
124%. 

—— —— Greece at the End of Twenty-three Years’ Protection (London, 1851). 
p. 16%. The letter quoted was Finlay’s. 

—— — On Some Disputed Questions of Ancient Geography (London, 1857), 


. 53-55- 

Miller. J. P.: The Condition of Greece in 1827 and 1828 (New York, 1828), 
Pp. 45, 89, Too. 

Miller, W.: The Finlay Papers. George Finlay as a Journalist. In The English 
Historical Review (1924), xxxix. 386-98, 552-67. 

Millingen, J.: Memoirs of the Affairs of Greece (London, 1831), pp. 95, 146, 168, 

Mure, W.: Journal of a Tour in Greece (London, 1842), ii. 50, 108. 

Neezer, Ch.: '‘Aropvnpoveiuata tiv mpwitav érav ris Bpicews rod "EAAnvixod 
Baottefov (Constantinople, 1911), p. 41. 

Osman Bey: Les Anglais en Orient (Paris, 1877), pp. 29-36, 368. 

Parry, W.: The Last Days of Lord Byron (London, 1825), p. 250, 259. 

Perdicaris, G. A. [U.S.A. Consul]: The Greece of the Greeks (New York, 1845), 


i. 99. 

Rangabés, A. R.: ’Arournpovedpara (Athens, 1894), i. 380. 

Ross, L.: Evinnerungen und Mittheilungen aus Griechenland (Berlin, 1863), 
PP- 35, 4%, 43: 

—— — Reisen auf den griechischen Inseln (Halle a/s, 1912), i. 109 ff. 

Rumbold, Sir H.: Recollections of a Diplomatist, 1849-1873 (London, 1902), 
ii., pp. 146-48. 

S. Doc. 67 [= U.S. Senate papers on Greece] (Washington, 1854), p. 25. 

Senior, W. N.: A Journal kept in Turkey and Greece (London, 1859), pp. 
263-66, 299-302, 311-19, 340-50, 359-62. [Finlay’s copy of the French 
translation, La Turquie Contemporaine (Paris, 1861), which mentions him 
by name (pp. 252-55, 286-89), contains pencil notes identifying ‘ G.F.’ 
with ‘N.O.’ (pp. 298-305), ‘S.T.R.’ (pp. 323-32), and ‘D.E.F.’ (pp. 
342-46)]. 
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Slade, Capt.: Records of Travel in Turkey, Greece, etc. (London, new ed., 
1854), pp. 189-190. [This version of his marriage provoked on June 12, 
1834, a furious letter from Finlay, of which there is a copy in ‘ Letter- 
Book, 1827-36.’ It says: ‘When you wrote it, you must have known 
that it was a mean libel, for which no apology could be offered unless 
it could help to sell anything written under the pressure of want.’] 

Stanhope, Col. Leicester: Greece in 1823 and 1824 (London, 1925), pp. 78, 
139, 150, 156, 185, 221, 299, 326, 331, 442-43. 

Tuckerman, C. K. [U.S. Minister in Athens 1868-71]: The Greeks of To-day 
(London, m.d.), p: 89. [Finlay has written in the margin of his copy : 
“My character,’ and ‘no’ to Tickerman’s description of him as ‘my 
friend.’} 

Wace, A. J. B.: Hastings and Finlay. B.S.A. xxii. (1916-18), 122-32. 

A British Officer on Active Service, 1799. B.S.A. xxiii. (1918-19), 
126-38. 

Welcker, F. G.: Tagebuch einer griechischen Reise (Berlin, 1865), i. 68, 72, 
104, 120, 156. 

Wilde, W. R.: Narrative of a Voyage (Dublin, 1840), ii. 440, 448-52. 

"Aorpary (Athens), August 19, 1921, O.S. [His house.] 

Eixovoypa¢ymérm Eva (Athens), July 7, 1923. 

"Expos (Athens), March 4, 1921, O.S. 
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(x) “EAAnvixa Xporxd. The following numbers are contained in the bound 
volume, entitled ‘‘EAAqvia Xporexd, Telegrafo Greco, didos rod Nopov’ 
(Shelf-Marks K 7, 18): 

1st series, commencing Jan. 1st/13th, 1824—Nos. 1-41, 44-46, 48-50, 
54, 55, 58, 60, 61, 65-67, 69, 80-86, 88, So, 91, 92, 94 (the last dated 
Nov. r9th/Dec. rst, 1824). 

2nd series, commencing Jan. rst/13th, 1825—Nos. 26-42, 44, 45, 48, 
49, 79, 80, 82-87, 89-94 (the last dated Nov. 21st/Dec. 3rd, 1825). 

The principal gaps comprise all the issues between Nov. 1gth/Dec. rst, 
1824, and April 1st/13th, 1825; between June 2oth/July 2nd, 1825 
and Oct. 3rd/r5th, 1825, and between Nov. 21st/Dec. 3rd, 1825 and 
Feb. 2oth/March 4th, 1826, when it ended. 

(2) Telegrafo Greco (bound in same volume) : 

Nos. 1-21, 29-32 (the last dated Oct. rrth/23rd, 1824). 

(3) (@) ®édos rod Névov (bound in same volume) : 

Nos. 1-34, 36-55, 63-65, 96, 104-14, 117-40, 142, and duplicates of 


Nos. 123-25 (bound in at end of run). 
F 
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(3) BiAos rod Népov (bound in three volumes, Shelf-Marks K 7, 24-26) : 
Nos. 1-296, forming the complete set (March roth/22nd, 1824, to 
May 27th/June 8th, 1827). 
(4) “Edmpepis "A@nvav (Shelf-Marks K 7, 5) : 
1st series (commencing Aug. 20th/Sept. rst, 1824), complete from No. 1 
to 103, excepting No. rr. 
and series (commencing Nov. 11th/23rd, 1825), complete from No. 1 
to 37 (of April 15th/27th, 1826, which ends the paper), excepting No. 8, 
which has been supplied in MS. 
(5) Devxi) "Eqnpepis (Shelf-Marks K 7, 19-23) : 
Six years’ run, in five vols. ending Dec. 31st (0.S.), 1830. 
(6) L’Abeille Grecque (published at Hydra), bound up with Nos. 1, 2, 3a, 
Nos. 12 (June 16th/28th) and 25 (Sept. 22nd/Oct. 4th), 1827, only. 


RHODES AND HELLENISTIC SCULPTURE. 


(Prates VIII—X.) 


Tue importance of Rhodes as an art centre in Hellenistic times has 
led to a theory that its sculpture was different in character from that of 
other places. My aim in this paper is to collect the more important 
objects of Rhodian provenance and to see if they support this view. 

The fourth-century work from the island is in no way distinctive, 
as is shown by two female heads in Boston, which date from the middle 4 
and the third quarter of the century. The latter so closely resembles 
Attic grave-stelae that Caskey suspects it of belonging to one: this is 
quite likely, since we know that these stelae were exported (e. g., the 
fragment in the Argos Museum * which bears the head of a boy with 
his name Kephisodotos written above in Athenian lettering), and the 
mention of five colossal statues by Bryaxis 4 and a Helios and quadriga 
by Lysippos * proves that foreign artists were already employed for 
Rhodes. The influence of Lysippos may be traced in a colossal head 
of Helios in the collection of Hiller von Gaertringen,*® in another Alex- 
android head? of no great merit, and in the colossal head from Ialysos 
in New York§ (PI. VIII, 1). This came from a high relief and is remarkably 
like the heads on the Alexander Sarcophagus (cf. Pl. IX); it may be 
significant that both are of Pentelic marble instead of the customary 
Parian. The Helios which belongs to Dr. J. L. Shear ® is of slightly 
earlier type and seems to owe more to Praxiteles: it has no local char- 
acteristics; in fact it might well be of the same school as a red-glazed 
vase from Kertch which is modelled in the form of a young male head 

1 Caskey, Cat. No. 30. 2 Ibid. 32. 3 J.H.S, xi. 1890, p. ror. 

4 Pliny, N.H. xxxiv. 42. % Ibid, xxxiv. 63. * Strena Helbigiana, p. 99. 

7 Hartwig, Rom, Mitt. ii. 1887, p. 159, Pls. VII, Vila. Then in the Haug Coll., 
eee endboob of Metr. Museum, Fig. 140; Chase, Sculpt, in America, Fig, 106; Miss 
Richter has kindly allowed the use of an unpublished photograph. 

» Shear, A.J.A.? xx. 1916, p. 283, Pls. VII, VIII. ra 
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wearing an ivy-wreath.1 The Warocqué head from Rhodes is insufficiently 
published; Cumont ? ascribes it to the time of Alexander. 

In the basement of the British Museum is a head § which was acquired 
from Biliotti and therefore probably came from Rhodes, a vigorous 
youth-type with a ‘sfumato’ surface (Pl. VIII, 2). Its place is with other 
semi-portraits 4 executed in the violent and idealistic manner of Alex- 
ander’s successors, and it is accordingly of the same period as Chares’ 
famous Colossus, completed in 29x or 28x 3.c.5 

The prosperity of Rhodes increased after the abortive siege of 303, 
but there are no large monuments extant of the next hundred years, 
except a rock-carving at Lindos of the fore-part of a ship. It has a 
long inscription of the middle of the third century recording some naval 
victory,® and one of the trierarchs mentioned is Agathostratos, who 
later was in supreme command at the battle of Ephesos (244 ?).7 The 
most flourishing period of Rhodes began after the repulse of the Egyptian 
fleet in this action, and after a remarkable recovery from an earthquake 
in 222; from now onwards numbers of portrait-statues were set up, and 
some of the sculptors are known from their signatures.§ The earliest of 
them is Phyles of Halikarnassos, whose name occurs in three (or four) 
inscriptions, and whose statue of Agathostratos at Delos was more or 
less contemporary with the battle, as its lettering is of the middle of 
the century. Phyles, as will be noted, came from Asia Minor, Boethos ® 
from Calchedon, other artists are from Crete, Chios and Cyprus, and 
there are a few natives: the school was evidently cosmopolitan and 
up-to-date. The up-to-date style at the moment was the Pergamene; 
the other and greater art centre of the age attracted foreign artists in 
the same way as Rhodes; thus among the sculptors of the Gigantomachy 
were Athenians, and, if the fragmentary names are rightly restored, 

1 Arch, Anz. 1907, p. 140, Figs. 11, 12. For a Maenad head in the same fabric from 
Olbia see Arch. Anz. 1908, p. 190, and Fig. rg. * La Coll. Warocgué, No. 10. 

3 Cat. iii. No. 1783. Bought from Biliotti when Consul at Trebizond; there is no 
record of when or where he got it. Ht. 18cm. G 

* On which see Sieveking, Mitnchner Jahrb. x. 1916-17, p. 179, with 3 pls. of Munich 
Glypt. No. 480, and figs. of Vatican head, Caf. II. Pl. 72, Sala dei Busti, No. 338, which 
Wace identifies as Demetrios Poliorketes. 

® van Gelder, Geschichte der alten Rhodier, p. 383. 

* Blinkenberg et Kinch, [/J* Rapport, 1905, p. 48; J1* Rapport, p. 31; A.J.A* 
xii, 1908, p. 91, Fig. 4; Zervos, Rhodes, Fig. 261. 


7 III Rapport, p. 55. 
* van Gelder, op. cit. p. 292; Hiller v. Gaertringen, Jahrb, ix. 1894, p. 23. 
* Mon. Piot, xvii. 1909, p. 45; Klein, Vom antiken Rokoko, p. 26. 
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Rhodians, and a member of the Tralles family whose group of Dirke 
and the Bull (Toro Farnesc) was set up at Rhodes.1 It is therefore not 
surprising that there should be a Pergamene flavour in two monuments 
of this period from Lindos in the Constantinople Museum, a horse’s 
head ? and a colossal head of Athena.* The latter is badly weathered, 
but it certainly was in the manner of the Gigantomachy. Then the 
motive of the Telephos frieze is apparent in a votive relief in the British 
Museum,‘ and in the frieze from the tomb of a schoolmaster, Hieronymos, 
which can be dated epigraphically to the first half or middle of the second 
century.’ The precise date of the Farnese Bull is unknown, which for 
my purposes does not matter, since the Naples group is a Roman elabora- 
tion of the original and is mostly restoration at that—the torsos of the 
young men, the lower part of Dirke, and the body of the bull, are the 
only surviving parts which are copied from the original.® 

Rhodes declined greatly after the battle of Pydna (168) : it lost its 
Asiatic possessions, and its trade was transferred to Delos, established 
as a free port in 166. It had no chance of recovery till the end of the 
Mithridatic War, when it came into favour once more with the Romans 
for standing a siege, and its rival Delos was badly damaged, to be finally 
extinguished in 69 by a pirates’ raid.” The only monument of importance 
belonging to the latter half of the second century is a large gravestone in 
Constantinople ® (Pl. X) with a male figure seated and a woman standing 
in the primitive variety of the Pudicitia attitude found in the Cleopatra 
of Delos, a work of 138 B.c.° 

There are a few signatures of the later second century and then an 
enormous number in the period of renewed prosperity, which lasted till 
Cassius plundered the island in 43. These signatures are all of portrait- 
statues, which were almost invariably in bronze and have disappeared ; 


1 Klein, Gr. Kunst, iii. p. 120. 

* Cat. iii. No. $12. 

3 Ibid. No. 811. 

4 B.C.H. xxiii. 1899, p. 559, Pl. ILI, 1; Rom. Mitt, xvi. 1901, p. 258. 

5 Br.-Br. 579; Vv. Salis, Altar v. Perg. Fig. 19; Hermes, XxXxVii. 1902, Pl. at p. 121; 
B.C.H. xxxvi. 1912, p. 237- 

* Naples, Guida, No, 260; Studniczka, Zeitschrift fiir bild. Kunst, N.F., xiv. 1903, 

. 17%. 

Y 7 Délos, viii. i. p. 71; but cf. Jahresh, viii. 1905, Pp. 273. 

* Cat. iii. No. 878. Ht.1m,42em. Photo by the courtesy of Macridy Bey. 

* B.C.H. xxxi. 1907, p. 415, Fig. 9; Collignon, Stat. fundraires, Fig. 188; Délos, 
viii. i. Fig. 95. 
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the only surviving bronze statue from the island is of Imperial date. 
We can, however, form some idea of first-century portraits at Rhodes 
from those at Delos which were their immediate predecessors, and those 
in Italy which succeeded them. Delos affords examples of male figures, 
both in heroic nudity 1 and wearing armour,® standing and on horseback, 
and of female statues in the Pudicitia pose,’ all types still common under 
the emperors; there are also a number of heads of the normal Roman 
Republican character. It may be presumed that Rhodes continued the 
Delos tradition as the eastern centre of an art which flourished equally 
in Rome, We have one specimen of its ideal sculpture, the Laokoon, 
which was made by Rhodians born about 80-75 B.c. and still active 
in 22 and 21, when they served as priests of Athena Lindia.’ Theirs 
must have been practically the last ambitious work of the decaying 
city. A first-century date is probable for a small female head in the 
Shear Collection, which resembles the Tralles ‘ Koré’ in Vienna; ® and for 
a headless Term with a developed variety of the Pudicitia type, which 
was no doubt in common use for statues of women. The Rhodian 
provenance of the Term is not, however, certain: all that is known is 
that the British Museum acquired it from Biliotti.’ 

Philiskos of Rhodes is an artist of whom much has been said, but 
it is now clear that his group of Muses has not been rightly identified,® 
whilst the female statue in Constantinople belongs to the first century 
A.D., and the inscription found with it attributing it to him has curious 
features which seem to indicate that it is an antique forgery.” As for 
the fragment - - - - 5 ‘Péécos, discovered near the Niké of Samothrace and 
immediately lost, it is by no means evident that it is a signature coming 
from the base of the Niké or any other statue, and it may equally well 
belong to a decree of proxenia.1 

I make no attempt to give a complete list of laté sculpture from 

. Eg. B.C.H. v. 1881, p. 390, Pl. XII: Hekler, Portraits, Pl. 127). 

? £.g. Billienus of ca. 100 B.c., Délos, v. p. 43, Fig. 60. 

3 E.g. the Cleopatra; an Augustan example in Naples, Guida, No. 50. 

* Mon. Piot, xxiv. 1920, p. 93, Fig. 2; B.C.H. xix. 1895, p. 479, Figs. 6, 7; most 
are unpublished. 

* Blinkenberg et Kinch, [JI¢ Rapport, 1905, pp. 75-81. 

© Shear, A.J.A.? xxiv. 1920, p. 313, Pls. II, III. 

7 Cat., iti. No, 2140. 

* Lippold, Kopien, p. 170. 


* Schede, Rom. Mitt. xxxv. 1920, p. 65, 
© van Gelder, p. 383, note 1; Reinach, Reuse des Etudes grecques, v. 1892, p. 197. 
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Rhodes : many unimportant and undatable pieces are noted in museum 
catalogues." But the above-mentioned objects include, so far as I 
know, everything which can help to solve the problem of whether or not 
Hellenistic Rhodes had a distinctive art. It remains to draw such 
conclusions as are suggested by the accumulated evidence. 

In the fourth and early third centuries we have indications that all 
known schools were represented in the island, although perhaps the 
influence of Lysippos is most noticeable. The inscriptions show that 
sculptures were produced in great numbers at two periods of commercial 
prosperity, but in each case portrait-statues (as in merchant cities under 
the Empire) vastly predominate. The first period exactly corresponds 
to the time of artistic output at Pergamon under Attalos I and Eumenes II, 
and the few existing works from Rhodes are in the Pergamene style: 
Then comes a lull during which Delos takes ascendancy in trade and in 
horribly realistic portraiture of business men, but it is devastated in 
88 and 69 and Rhodes comes to the fore again. Portraits are turned out 
in larger quantities than ever, but Italy is now avid for them and offers 
greater possibilities to sculptors: the eastern centre of Republican art 
was already dwarfed by Rome before the final decline of its prosperity 
during the latter part of the first century B.c. and its style appears to 
have been the same as the Roman. Neither at this nor at any other 
time was there anything distinctive about Rhodian sculpture. 

A. W. LAWRENCE. 


1 See especially, British Museum, Berlin, Constantinople. There is an attractive 
gravestone from Rhodes (with a Doric inscription) in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek (Cat. 
Tillaeg, 1914 and 1925, No. 229@; Billedtavler, xxiii. No. 230a). Among copies may be 
noted here, a variant of Doidalsas’ Venus in the Rhodes Museum (Boll. d@' Arte’, iii. 1923-4, 
p. 385); relief of two horsemen in late archaic style (Metrop. Mus. Handbook, Fig. 142; 
Bulletin, Jan. and March, 1906; Chase, Sculpt. in Amer., Fig. 116; cf. Barracco Cat., Pl. 
LIL, and Annali d. Inst, 1862, Pl. F); figures of satyrs or Dionysos seated on rocks (Brit. 
Mus. Cat., III. Nos. 1653-4, Pl. XXIII; Olympia, iii. p. 221, Fig. 248). An archaistic 
statuette of the bearded Dionysos in the Rhodes Museum is published in Ann, Scuola di 
Alene, iv.-v. 1921-2, p. 234, Fig. 1; reliefs from Lindos, Ed. Schmidt, Archaist. Kunst, 
p. 31, Pl. XIV, 1. 


STAMPED PITHOS FRAGMENTS IN THE 
COLLECTION OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL. 


(Prates XI, XII) 

In Volume XII of the Annual of the British School were published 
two fragments of stamped pithoi (Nos. I. and II.) from Kameiros, part 
of a series of such fragments in the collection of the School. The remaining 
examples, mainly from Melos, are described below, the drawings having 
been made at the same time as those published in 1906.1 

No. III. (Pl. XI. A) -105 X -12 x 02 — -03 m. From Melos. 

Coarse reddish clay. 

Decoration: border of arches; border of double plait with three 
strands in each twist and bosses between; frieze projecting -004 m. 
with lion and Centaur. The lion’s mouth is open, shewing the tongue, 
his left forepaw is raised. The motive of the paw is a common one: 
cf. the lion on the Ionic B.F. bowl, Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung der 
Griechen, iii, Pl. XXVIII. No. 128, and the kylix, Louvre, A. 478.2 The 
Centaur, likewise, is a common type. .He is the vanquished Centaur 
begging for mercy, made popular through illustrations like those of 
Herakles and Nessos,? and used here because he was a familiar figure 
which fitted the space. An excellent parallel is on a steatite lentoid 
intaglio from Melos. The Centaur has equine, not human fore-legs, 
as on other pithos fragments from Melos: contrast the type with human. 
fore-legs from Kameiros and Asia Minor, where it seems never to have been 
superseded.® 

For the arches with rounded end uppermost cf. the pithos fragments 
from a tomb near Halikarnassos,* and Kekulé, Terracotten, ii. Pl. LVI. 
2; reversed, they are a common motive. 


1 The white background on some of the fragments is not original but was put on at 
the time these drawings were made, to shew up the design. 

* Vases du Louvre, i, Pl. XVII. 

3 See Baur, Centaurs in Ancient Art, p. 13 ff. . 

“ Baur, op. cit., p. 7, and Furtwangler, Antike Gemmen, i. Pl. V. 28. 

§ Salzmann, Nécropole de Camirus, Pl. XXVII. 4 and 5, and Pl. XXVI.; Ath. Mitt. 
xxi. p. 230, Fig. x (from Datscha), p. 234, and Pl. VI. For the relation of the two types 
see Baur, op. cit. 

6 J.H.S. viii. p. 71, Fig. 10. 
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For the plait on pottery and bronzes see Furtwangler, Olympia, iv. 
p. 109. On pithoi there is a parallel of coarser type in the fragment in 
the Ashmolean Museum from Kastri Siteias,1 and, of more elaborate type, 
on the amphora from Rhodes, A. 585, in the British Museum. 


No. IV. (Pl. XII. A) -205 x -14 m. Thickness, ‘02 m. without 
decorated band, -03 including band. Height of band, -065 m.; above it 
is a smooth rim, apparently the upper rim of the vase. From Melos. 

The clay is coarse, and less red than that of No. III. Low relief. 

Decoration: scroll ornament; bearded man in a chariot driving 
a pair of horses. That there are two horses is shewn by the double 
contour of the hind-legs. 

Chariots are, of all subjects, the most common on pithoi. In the 
earlier period there are many variations; later, the racing chariot became 
the dominant type, especially in the West. 

Compare the following :— 

(i) Athens, Nat. Mus. Ath. Mitt., xxi. Pl. VI. Two men in a chariot, 
one with a spear. The eight-spoked wheel shews that this frag- 
ment came from the eastern side of the Mediterranean. 

(ii) British Museum, A. 585. Rhodian style. One man in the chariot, 
another walking behind. Eight-spoked wheel. 

(iii) From Sparta. B.S.A. xii. Pl. IX. Warrior in chariot and warrior 
mounting. 

(iv) From the Acropolis. B.C.H., 1888, pp. 492-3. Acropolis Museum. 
Charioteer and warrior mounting. 

(v) Candia. Inv. 7651. For design, see A.J.A., rgor, Pl. XIV. xo, 11. 
Racing chariot, dog and hare below. 

(vi) Candia. Inv. 7653. Racing chariot, dog and hare below. 
(vii) Examples from Sicily, e.g. Kekulé, Terracotten, ii. Pl. LV. 2. 


No. V. (Pl. XI. B) -13 x ‘105 m. Thickness, -or7 m.; including 
decorated band-o2m. The decorated bandis-05 m. high. From Trypiti, 
Melos. 

The clay is better than that of No. IV. and the mould appears some- 
what finer. F 

Decoration: on the left, part of scrolls as in No. IV. Chariot, 
driver, and horses as in No. IV., except for slight differences on front of 


2 Inv. G. 4, 0. 7. 
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chariot. The upper part of the driver and lower part of the horse have 
been rubbed off. 


No, VI, -11 x 08 X :035 m. From Melos. 

From the rim of a pithos, On the upper surface, plait as in No. III. 
On the side, a border of Lapiths and Centaurs, projecting -o05 m. beyond 
the plain surface below. The Centaur has equine legs cf. (No. III) 
and carries a branch. Herakles carries a club: contrast the double 
axe which is the weapon of the Lapiths on the pithoi from Rhodes and 
Asia Minor,? the sword and double axe in Ath. Mitt., xxi. Pl. VI., and 
Herakles’ bow on No. VII. below. 

The design appears identical with that on the fragment published 
in Ath. Mitt., xxi. Pl. V., and found in Plaka, Melos.? This also comes 
from the lip of a pithos, the upper surface of which is decorated with a 
plait. The border with the centauromachy is described as -045 m. high, 
and the border of No. VI. is ‘045-05 m. high. It is tempting to think 
that those two fragments came from the same stamp and the same vase. 
On the other hand, the outstretched arm of the Lapith appears less angular 
on the Melian example. There are also traces of a flaw on the body of 
the Centaur which the fragment at the British School does not shew, 
but this may be independent of the stamp. 

Baur, Centaurs in Ancient Art, p. 9, No. 14, describes a fragment 
which he thinks is probably from the same pithos as the fragment in Ath. 
Mitt., 1896, Pl. V. 1, and certainly from the same cylinder. It is in the 
collection of Dr. D. M. Robinson of the Johns Hopkins University. 

There is a comparison made by Baur‘ between the Melian pithos 
fragments and certain early archaic Melian intaglios.5 It is interesting 
to note in this connection that a gem of this class (Furtwangler, 
Antike Gemmen, Pl. V. 34), with a bird of prey pecking a fallen man, is 
paralleled by a design in relief from a large vase from Tenos*; just as 
Furtwangler, loc. cit., Pl. V. 30, with Herakles and the Old Man of the Sea, 
is paralleled by the scene on the Praesos plate.” 

1 Baur, op. cit., p. 9, No. 15. He had not seen the fragment and imagined that there 
were others similar. * For references, see p. 75, Nos. i-v. 


2 I have not seen the fragment, as it could not be traced at Athens. 
* Op. cit., pp. 7, 8. 

5 Furtwangler, Antike Gemmen, Pl. V. 28, 29, 33. 

* Courby, Vases Grecs a Reliefs, p. 81, Fig. 17. 

7 B.S.A. x. p. 148, Pl. IIL. 
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With the exception of chariots and chariot-racing, fights between 
Lapiths and Centaurs are the most popular subject on pithoi, especially 
in the Eastern Mediterranean and Rhodes. A list of examples follows :-— 


(i) From Kameiros. Salzmann, Nécropole de Camirus, Pl. XXVI. 


- 64 
Gi) »  Salzmann, op. cit., Pl. XXVII.=B.M. io-7 
46 
(ii), »  Salzmann, op. cit., Pl. XX VIL. (another fragment). 
(iv) From Datscha. Ath. Mitt. xxi. p. 230, Fig. 1 = Ath. Nat. Mus. 
5606. 


The above four examples are all of the same type with Centaurs 
and Lapiths standing side by side, not actually fighting, but with their 
hands touching. The Centaurs hold branches, the Lapiths double axes. 
The Centaurs have human fore-legs and very thick and bushy tails. 
The type has obviously been copied and misunderstood. 

(v) Probably from the same region comes a fragment less primitive 
in conception and quite careful in execution: Athens, Nat. 
Mus. 5604 = Ath, Mitt. xxi. Pl. VI. 

‘The purely decorative patterns on it are similar to the Rhodian, 
and one of the friezes shews the chariot with the eight-spoked wheel referred 
to above. The Centaurs and Lapiths are fighting: the former hold a 
sword in the right hand and a double axe in the left. 

(vi). (No. VII (below).) Of a more advanced style, without any of the 
barbarian element. 
(vii) From Melos. Ath. Mitt., 1896, Pl. V. 
(viii) Ashmolean Museum (Inv. g. 6-7). From Kastri Siteias; though 
fragmentary, is probably the same subject. 
(ix) B.C.H., 1888, p. 496, No. g (description only). 
(x) At Athens. Waldstein, Argive Heraeum, ii. Pl. LXIII. 1-3. 
(xi) Kekulé, op. cit., ii. Pl. LVI. 2 and3. From Sicily. 


No. VII. (Pl. XII. B) -105 x -17m. Thickness, -or5 m.; including 
decorated band, -o23 m. From Provata, Melos. 

Moderately fine clay. The relief is rounded and the style, on the 
whole, advanced. 

Decoration : between a narrow moulding above and below, Herakles 
and Centaurs: galloping Centaur with branch; Herakles with bow; 
fallen Centaur with arrow in his back; galloping Centaur. Both Herakles 
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and Centaurs are drawn with bristly hair, which in one case gives the 
illusion of horns, and the tail of the Centaur is treated in the same way. 
For the hair there is a good parallel on a kylix from the Forman Collection.+ 
Behind the head of the Centaur on the right, part of a branch can be seen. 

No. VIII. -15 x +135 X ‘025 m. (including border). Border -045 
high. From Kastriani, Melos. 

Design, similar to No. VII. Only a small part of Herakles is shewn, 
but the running and fallen Centaurs are almost complete, and have been 
used to complete No. VII. where they are indicated by the dotted lines. 
The relief is lower than in No. VII, there is less detail, no moulding, and 
the figures are a little more widely spaced. Nos. VIII. and VII. are 
probably from the same stamp, for a ridge across the back legs of the 
fallen Centaur is common to both: the lower relief and loss of detail in 
No. VIII. may be due to the stamp having been filled up or worn; probably 
the former, as one of the Centaur’s arms is in fuller relief. The moulding 
which appears on No. VII. is probably not part of the stamp, and the 
wider spacing may shew that the figures were stamped separately. 

No. IX. -r05 X 135 X ‘025 m. Height of border, -045 m. 

Coarse clay, design much rubbed. 

The hind-quarters of a Centaur or horse can be distinguished in the 
same position as the middle Centaur of No. VII. Probably from the same 
pithos as No. VIII. ; 

No. X. (Pl. XI. C)-20 x 095 X ‘027m. Bought at Phylakopi, Melos. 

Moderately coarse red clay. 

Decoration ; ona band -045 high, lion (or dog) and Sphinx alternately. 
The stamp has slipped at one place; also the two animals on the right 
have been stamped a little higher up than those on the left. 

The heavy style is distinctive.? Particularly notable is the stephané 
worn by the Sphinx, which has some resemblance to that worn by the 
goddess on an ivory relief from Sparta.* Compare also a Sphinx wearing 
a stephané, which is, however, of a more usual form, on an unpublished 
fragment in the Sparta Museum.‘ 

No. XI. -1r xX -107 X -025 m. 

Coarse clay, whitish in parts. 

* Forman Collection, Sale Catalogue, No. 319. Baur, op. cit., p. 25, Fig. 6. 
+ The lions and Sphinxes on the reliefs from the Heraeum (Waldstein, Argive Heraeum, 


i, Pl. LXTIL. 5) are unlike ours. 
> B.S.A, xiii, p. 78, Fig. 17, b. * No. 46 from the Heroén. 
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Decoration: two strands of rope pattern above, and traces of a tri- 
angular arrangement of ropework below. 

No. XII. -o8 x -r1‘xK 027 m. From Kameiros. 

Coarse clay with traces of white slip. 

Above, concentric circles joined by inverted Vs; below, inverted tri- 
angles with horizontal hatching. The hatched triangles are particularly 
associated with Rhodes: cf. Salzmann, Necropolé de Camirus, Pl. XXVII. 
For the circles cf. op. cit., Pl. XXVI. 

The dating of pithos fragments is often uncertain, for loss of detail 
makes comparison difficult. We should also take into account the fact 
that when a stamp was worn out, the design might be copied on to a new 
stamp with only very slight alterations; the first of the series might have 
been made by a superior craftsman, influenced by nice work in bronze 
or vase-painting, and the copies by less skilful hands. Hence the tempta~- 
tion for critics to date a fragment too early. 

Of the Melian designs described above, the earliest is No. X., which 
may belong to the first half of the sixth century B.c.; the next, No. IIL, 
to the second half of the sixth century; the latest, No. V., is well into the 
fifth century. 

The charm of the stamped pithoi is that they are a local craft 
and a comparatively humble one, therefore the styles of each district 
are usually very distinct. This is particularly the case in the Cretan 
and Rhodian classes, to the latter of which the collection at the British 
School adds three examples (two in B.S.A. xii. loc. cit.). 

The Melian class has, however, been badly represented till now. 
Only two pieces have been published,’ the two mentioned on p. 74, 
with a design similar to our No. VI. It is now amplified by the eight 
examples from Melos described above, which illustrate both its develop- 
ment over a period of about a century, and the remarkable variety of 
its types. WINIFRED LAMB. 


2 See Courby, Vases Grecs a Reliefs, p. 82. 


SIGNATURES AND CADENCES OF THE 
BYZANTINE MODES. 


First StTupy. 
1. Recent Works on Byzantine Music. 


Tue output of books and articles dealing with Byzantine music 
has in the last few years been small. Dr. Wellesz + has written a valu- 
able summary of information not only on Greek, but also on Armenian 
and other Eastern ecclesiastical music. Prof. Psachos* of Athens has 
tried to revive the so-called Stenographic Theory of the Neumes, which 
was current in the time of Chrysanthus. But, although his reputation 
as a musical investigator stands deservedly high, it seems very unlikely 
that Western scholars will accept the theory on the evidence afforded. 
In Dom Jeannin’s introductory volume on Syrian music there is a good 
deal of information on the Byzantine system. Most important is his 
account of certain phonographic experiments made by Pére Thibaut 
on the Modern Greek modes, proving these, where untouched by recent 
Western influence, to be identical with some of the Turkish scales.3 We 
must therefore recognise in England (as continental writers have long 
done) that the modern or Chrysanthine system is mainly Oriental and 
that its connection with the mediaeval modes is quite remote. In other 
words, Byzantine music is not a thing that any Greek cantor could 
teach us or a gramophone-record make intelligible Lastly, an article 
by C. Hiéeg of Copenhagen throws light on the origins of Byzantine 

2 E. Wellesz, Aufgaben u. Probleme auf d. Gebiet d. Byz. u. orient. Kirchenmus. (My 
review in Byz. Zeitschr. xxv. 376.) 

2H Taparquarrinh ths Bu(avrwis Movers. (Athens, 1917.) (See my discussion of 
the theory in Laudate, Dec. 1924, p. 214.) 

® This I have already tried to prove on general grounds in B.S.A. xxii. 147. 

“I have attempted an appreciation of Dom Jeannin’s book, Mélodies Liturgiques 
Syriennes et Chaldéennes (Paris, 1925) in Laudate, Sept. 1925, p. 143. The notion current 
in England that the Modern Greek system is the true and only Byzantine music was 
fostered by S. G. Hatherly’s Treatise on Byz. Music, which deals almost entirely with 
the modern system. There seems to be no doubt that in the Middle Ages the Byzantine 


and Gregorian modes used the same intervals. The best authorities hold that the earliest 
Jewish and Syrian melodies were also diatonic. 
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musical theory, which appears to have grown up within the Roman 
Empire, probably in Egypt or Syria, as a popular system, less abstruse 
than that of classical times. 


2. The Problem of the Signatures. 


It will be seen that only one of the writers mentioned has contributed 
much to the decipherment of the musical notation; and one reason may 
be that the guidance so far available does not always surmount the 
difficulties even of the familiar Round system. Indeed we still lack an 
answer in many instances to the first question that confronts us—from 
what note is the melody to begin ? ? 

Byzantine music has eight modes; and every mode has a certain 
note, called Finalis, on which a melody in that mode is expected to end. 
The Finalis is also regarded as the starting-point for the chain of intervals 
forming the melody. Further, we find in the mediaeval handbooks 
that every mode has a Martyria or Signature, which is not only used 
initially, but also at medial cadences to help the singer. Thus in Mode I 
we should find the signature (jos a’, for a) at the beginning; and later 
on, if a pause had to be made on, say f, we might mark this with the 
signature of the Third Plagal Mode, called jos Bapis; if on c’, with 
that of the Third Authentic Mode, and so on. 

Unfortunately the matter is not always so simple. For, on looking 
through a MS. of the golden age of Byzantine Hymnody (thirteenth to 
fourteenth centuries), we notice a far greater variety of signatures than 
the eight modes seem to require. Trial very soon shows that not every 
hymn takes its departure from the recognised Finalis of the mode indi- 
cated. It is, however, quite possible to collect examples of most of the 
signatures; and when these are interpreted, the main difficulty will 
disappear. In the present state of our knowledge the discussion of 

1 Revue des Etudes grecques, tome xxv. No. 162, p. 321. 

2 A reader unfamiliar with the subject is advised to look at my article in B.S.A. 
xxii, 133 (The Modes of Byz. Music); and I may also refer to my little book, Byz. Music 
and Hymnography, for a general account. The best introduction to the subject is O. 
Fleischer, Neumenstudien, T. III. The table of signatures given by Gastoué (Am.), Intro- 
duction & la Paléographie Mus. Byz., p. 25, is hardly adequate. Nor is Riemann’s view 
of them (Die byz. Notenschrift, p. 5) altogether correct. For the palaeographical develop- 
ment of the notation much valuable material will be found in J. Thibaut, Monuments de la 
Notation Ekphonétique et Hagiopolite, etc.,and in Exempla Codicum Graecorum, vol. alterum, 
edd. Georgius Cereteli et Sergius Sobolevski. But few of the facsimiles in these books are 
clear enough to help us much in our present study. 
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faint or partially illegible passages is a profitless undertaking. It is far 
better to search for clear texts of all extant hymns and by their aid, if 
need be, to verify doubtful readings. I was fortunate, therefore, in 
being able to visit the Monastery of Grottaferrata in the spring of 1922, 
and again in 1925, when by the kind permission of the Father Abbot 
I took a large number of photographs of several musical codices. Grotta- 
ferrata library is richly favoured; for there can be few musical manu- 
scripts clearer or more complete than the thirteenth-century Hirmologus 
in the Round Notation numbered E. y. II. It contains many odes of 
which even the words are not found in print, while of the melodies (except 
for the small extract given by Prof. Riemann +) no use has been made 
since the Middle Ages. The investigator breaks new ground at every 
step. The Neumes are in the Round or Hagiopolitan system of the 
best period; and their transcription is, on the whole, a simple matter. 
This codex is the basis of our present study. 

Mode I. If we look at the signature or Martyria of this mode, we 
see that it consists of a stylised alpha (like the figure 9) surmounted 
by two commas and followed by the sign of an ascending fifth (Oxeia, 
Hypsele) (Fig. 1). Thecommas are not the Double Apostrophus, but they 
’ simply represent the old half-circle used in the older notation above 
the signature (@, 8, etc.). They have therefore no musical value. 
Theorists agree that Mode I is the scale d-d'; and the presence of the 
upward fifth suggests that a is the point of departure for the melody. 
This assumption works out perfectly well. Most hymns, when taken 
from a, return to it, while a few end on d. I know one example that 
begins from d and ends ona,? In late MSS. we find d as the usual starting- 
point and Finalis, as also in the modern or Chrysanthine system. The 
plain signature § is used chiefly at medial cadences, for a or d. Of all 
modes, the First Authentic is the easiest and simplest. This may be 
why the vast majority of the examples of Byzantine music so far published 
are in that mode. Thus in Fleischer’s great work there are at least 
twenty-seven pages of versions in Mode I, about four pages in Mode II, 
and only short passages in the others.® 


1 Die byz. Notenschrift, Pl. VIII. See also B.S.A, xxi. 138 ff. I have given a repro- 
duction of another page, with the interpretation, in Byz. Zeitschr. xxiii. 326. x 

* Cod. Cryptoferr. E. r, II, £. 8 b, Ode VI. 

* O. Fleischer, Newmenstudien, T. III. Fleischer is the master and leader of us all 


in musical palaeography. 
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A frequent cadence is ga,a,a. We also find fe,d,d (or c’baa), 
f, a, @ (or c’, a, @) commonly in this and in other MSS., rarely ¢’ba 
or gba. 

Mode II. According to mediaeval theory, this mode begins one 
note above Model, that is to say, on 6-natural (or 4). But examples 
show that g was also taken as a starting-point and bears the plain signature 
of a cursive beta and two commas (No. 1 in Fig. 1). The addition of 
Oxeia, Kentemata (two seconds upwards) indicates a start from b (No. 2 
in diagram). Both forms use the same cadential formulae and both 
usually end on e. The inner cadences and structure are alike. There 
can, therefore, be no question of a different scale, but only of a different 
initial intonation. This matter will be discussed later on. 

In the MS., Cryptoferratensis E. [, II. I have read twenty-one 
Hirmi in this mode. Of these, fourteen have the b-signature (No. 2) 
and all but one work out right. Six have the g-signature and read 
correctly. One has the sign of an ascending second (No. 3). This 
points to @ as the starting-note, and the result confirms it. The fourth 
form of the signature occurs in the Athos MS., Vatopedi 288, f. 368) 
(date about 1290). Here the formula seems to read },a;g (from 6: 
Oxeia annulled by Ison). Two fairly probable examples occur on that 
page. The use of g in Mode II is paralleled by the practice of modern 
times, although the Chrysanthine scale is purely Oriental. Possibly 
the confusion arose from the idea that Mode II was midway between 
Mode I (a) and Mode III (f or ce’), which would give either 
note, 

The cadences observed are (a) g, fe, (e), fg, gef,e; fgfe (rare); ac’ 
bb; d'c’ bb (rare). 

Mode III, The proper starting-note is c’ (No. x in diagram), but 
a is also admitted. It will be seen that the signature for a (No. 2) is 
quite conventional: the half-circle has become a stroke. I have read 
five clear examples from c’ in our MS. Of six Hirmi with the a-signature 
one is doubtful, but five succeed. The rare signature No. 4 indicates ¢’. 
No. 3 occurs in the Trinity MS. (Cambridge) 1165 * and probably denotes 
a. The signature like two question-marks (short for nana) is used medially 

1 A late and still more stylised form of this signature will be found in Fleischer, op. cit. 
Transcriptions, pp. 40, 41. 

2 For this MS. cf. B.S.A. xxiii. 201. CoRRECTION, ibidem, p. 200. The MS. Gonv. et 


Cai. 772 plus 815, belongs to the eighteenth (not seventeenth) century. 
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in some MSS. for f and c’, the finals of this mode, but initially only in 
late MSS., as also in the Chrysanthine system (Finalis f). 

Cadences: agff; gac’c' (rare); e’ d'c'c’ (rare); gaaf (rare). 

Mode IV. The signature is analogous to that of Mode I; and no 
by-forms occur. The question of pitch is more perplexing. Where the 
melody regains its starting-note at the end of the piece, the note g (rather 
than d’) gives the best result. But if it ends a fifth above its first note, 
we should be tempted to begin the tune on c, borrowing b-flat from the 
Fourth Plagal.t It is not unlikely (owing to the position of this mode 
at the top of the scale) that alternative forms were allowed, a high voice 
taking d’, g as the Finals, and a low voice g,c. The compass would be 
g-a’ and c-d' (rarely 5’ or e') in the two cases. A feature of this mode 
is a frequent leap of a fifth upwards or downwards, near the beginning. 

Cadences: bag (g); b,g,g (or f’ ed’ d@’ and f',d’, a’). The Trinity 
Hirmologus (1165, O. 2, 6x) also has gagg. 

Mode I, Plagal. The normal and usual starting-note is d. This is 
shown by signature No. 1, which stands for mAdytos a’. Of this I have 
‘read fifteen specimens in our MS., all correct. The second form seems 
to require g (ascending fourth in the signature), but more evidence is 
needed to establish it : only two examples noted, and one of these doubt- 
ful. The use of a as initial-note and Finalis, or both, is seen in the Trinity 
Hirmologus.* 

Cadences: fdd; fed(d). The scale is d-d’ with b-flat. 

Mode II, Plagal. This mode has the scale e-e’ with B-flat. It has 
the following initial notes (vide diagram). 

No.1 =e. Fifteen clear examples in our MS. have been transcribed 
and no doubtful case has been found. This is the normal type. 

No. 2=g. This is rare: we found two clear examples and one 
doubtful. 

No. 3 =a. As will be seen, this formula contains three ascending 
seconds and the Martyria of Mode III. Evidently the notes ef,g,a 
were to be intoned. We have deciphered fourteen clear specimens of 
hymns with this beginning, while only four were doubtful. The type 
may be therefore safely admitted. 


1 [ have done this in B.S.A. xxi. 143. The result seems satisfactory to the ear. 
2 Seef.67b. The cadence there isbaga, Thereis adoubtful signature in Cod. Ambros. 


* 733, = — (Milan), giving the formula ¢ B de, where the text is otherwise uncertain. 


A good example, also clear, in Cereteli, op. cit. xxix. (date 1292). 
G2 
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No. 4=/f. Three clear examples and one doubtful have been dis- 
covered in our MS,1 

Cadences: the progression (a)gfee seems to be almost invariable in 
our MS.: it occurs also in the Trinity Sticherarium (256). 

Mode III, Plagal or Barys. This mode in our MS. and apparently in 
all Hirmological music? (that is, in Canons) does not begin from low 
B-fiat (as its name might suggest), but usually from f. It answers to 
our f-major scale. The signatures all contain an abbreviation of Bapis: 
they are :— 

No. x =f (the stroke is purely conventional). Thirty-six clear 
specimens have been deciphered in our MS. : six fail, but can easily be 
emended. 

No. 2 =a (two ascending seconds added to No. x). Three clear, 
one doubtful. 

No. 3 is uncertain : it occurs but once and the text is partly obscure. 

Cadences: (c’ g) a, gf, f; also gaaf (once only). 

Mode IV, Plagal. This mode, although its theoretical Finalis is c, 
nearly always appears in its transposed form (like the other plagal modes) 
and uses g for its initial note, requiring B-flat. It allows, however, more 
variety than any other mode; and we have traced the following types, 
while other MSS. might be able to augment the list :— 


No.1 =g. This is the standard form. From our photographs we 
have deciphered twenty-three odes correctly, while four were doubtful. 

No. 2=4a. The Martyria gives the formula gaa, with prolongation 
of g. We have read eight clear examples in our MS., and another, also 
clear in the Milan MS., Ambros. 733, f. 247. 

No. 3 =a. The formula is g,a, both long. Three clear examples 
read. 
No. 4=c'. The formula contains the Martyria of Mode III and 
points to the phrase ge’c’. Four clear and two doubtful examples. 
There is reason for thinking that this was a recognised by-form, called 

+ A clear example in Cod. Ambros. 733, 1. 3106. Another in the Trinity Sticherarium, 
256,{. 16. For the latter MS. see B.S.A. xxiii. 201. 

? Hirmological music is the least florid. Next comes Sticherarical and finally Papa- 
dical, which is highly ornate and admits all kinds of meaningless vocalisations. In this 
last species Mode III, Pl. seems to use B-flat as a starting-note. The Chrysanthine system 


has preserved the form from f and the low form, the intervals, however, being much 
confused. 
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Na-Na, intermediate between Mode III and IV, Pl. It probably used 
b-natural (i) except when approaching a cadence. 

No.5 =c’. Formulage’bc’. Three clear and two doubtful examples. 
This type is probably similar to No. 4. 

No.6 =e. Formula gefe. One clear and one doubtful specimen.* 

Cadences : (c’) bag(g) most frequent, whatever be the initial formula ; 
also c'a ge(e) and gaggg (rare). 

In choosing hymns for study, we have naturally sought out speci- 
mens of the rarer signatures, so that the information tabulated above 
is more exhaustive than the mere numbers might suggest. Many of the 
failures are probably due to mistakes in the MS., for no scribe is faultless. 
Space does not allow us to set out all the results derived from other 
MSS., but these on the whole bear out the conclusions that we have 
reached. We have, of course, not exhibited all the known forms of 
signature, especially those used at medial cadences. But the ordinary . 
types, as illustrated in our diagram and explained above, will enable the 
student, given clear text, to read at least eighty per cent. of the hymns 
extant in the Round Notation. We now ask: whence came the diversity 
of signature ? 


3. The Initial Formulae of the Modes. 


It is well known that every mode was designated in the Middle 
Ages by a certain syllabic formula, like Ananes, Neanes, or the like.* 
These are usually called sy2juara; and for an English term we suggest 
‘Invocation.’ The use of these formulae is explained in the mediaeval 
handbook attributed to Hagiopolites,* where we read as follows :—‘ When 
-we are about to sing or to teach, we must begin with a vocal exercise 
(évx}ynua). For the vocal exercise is the laying-on (ér+8oAs}) of the mode; 
as if I should say Ana-ne-anes, which is “‘O King, forgive.” For the 


1 Cod. Ambros. 733, f. 310b gives a formula ggef, which works out right, the text, 
however, not being absolutely clear. 

2 See Fleischer, op. cit. pp. 37, 42, 47, and Transcr. pp. 1-7; Chrysanthus, Oeupyrixdy 
péya Tis Movowis § 307; Rebours, Traité de Psaltique, p. 280 ff.; Gastoué, Introd. 4 la 
Paléogr. Mus. Byz. 29; B.S.A. xxii. 137. The names §xnua, évhynua, dxhyxqua seem to be 
interchangeable. 

3 Thibaut, Monwmenis, p. 57. The first mention of the system of Eight Modes in 
the East is in 513 (ibid. p. 19). The West adopted it in the ninth century (Bede, +. 735, 
and Roswitha, c. 950, write on music, but do not mention the Eight Modes). Alcuin 
+. S04, seems to be the first Western writer who knows them. (See Fleischer, of. cit. 


Pp 41.) 
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beginning of all things ought to originate in God and the end to be with 
God.’ ' 
The last phrase does not mean that the Invocation was repeated 
after the hymn. Our author is merely uttering a pious sentiment—and 
with truth, for Byzantine hymns as a rule end either with a Doxology 
or with a prayer for the souls of the worshippers. We can well conceive 
that, if it was usual to sing certain notes before the beginning of the 
hymn, an accomplished singer might vary the formula; and in fact 
we find in some MSS. only short Invocations, but elsewhere elaborate 
florid passages. One or two examples may be quoted :— 
Thus for Mode II the Ambrosian MS.* has simply 
bagab 
ve a vesS~-— 
The Sticherarium, Cryptoferr. E. a, II, has 
g ab be’ ba g g abaga b 
ver a~—VEr- a —vEr- a —~VvE~—E-éE— 
ba ba gab 
vé — ve a — VES — — 


A later hand has added in the margin the ordinary Martyria for Mode II 


(gab). 
For Mode IV the Ambrosian gives 
gfe d -cdefg 
a-yi-a.... 
And Cryptoferratensis : 


g ¢ of gfe agf ed c g 

a@-a@-a-a- a -yt-a-a 
The plain signature again is added in the margin. The later scribe 
evidently found these long formulae too complicated and wished to 
imply that a simpler Invocation would do. 

We now suggest that in these Invocations is found one clue to the 
mystery of the varied signatures of the eight modes : that, as the singer’s 
art in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries made a diversity of formulae 

* I hope to give a fuller account of this MS. in J.H.S. 1926, Pt. II. For other Invoca- 
tions see B.S.A, xxii. 137. Rebours, J.c., has transcribed the formulae given as mediaeval 


by Chrysanthus, who with perfect candour admits that they did not agree with the practice 
of his own time, 
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possible, the signature indicated the general nature of the introductory 
flourish. A modest cantor would be satisfied with the notes before him, 
while a virtuoso might embroider a vocal passage taking a minute or 
more in performance. 

But this is only half the answer. We still do not know why, for 
instance, the Second Mode began sometimes from g and not always 
from 8, its proper starting-note. With the exact intervals of the Round 
Notation there was no practical utility in the retention of both types. 
Can it have been a survival? Before the eight modes were adopted 
there must have been many hymns extant that did not fit into the scheme. 
It seems that these were sorted out by modes according to their final 
notes. This we may safely infer from the comparative uniformity of 
the cadences in the several modes—the cadence not varying with the 
variations of the initial Martyria. But before the Neumes had gained 
their exact values,t some aid to memory would have been very helpful 
in guiding the singer to his first note. And such we may conjecture to 
have been one use of the Invocation. Unfortunately we cannot supply 
the proofs; but still a certain probability can be claimed. For although 
the earliest MSS. never add any interval-signs to the letter indicating 
the number of the mode, yet in the Coislin system (the last stage before 
the Round Notation) such signs occur; * and in our opinion they point 
to the use of initial formulae. We cannot, however, decide whether such 
formulae had existed from the beginning, and were remembered, though 
unwritten (like many interval-values even in the hymns themselves), 
or were only invented in the thirteenth century, when the Round Notation 
was beginning to oust the Linear. Until the earlier Neumes have been 
properly read, we cannot speak with assurance about anything older 
than 1250, but it seems not unlikely that singers used, in the manner 
suggested above, the syllabic formulae current already in the ninth 
century and recognised as indispensable adjuncts to ecclesiastical music. 

H. J. W. Tittyarp. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


1 The older Neumes, sometimes called Linear or Constantinopolitan (also Palaeo- 
byzantine), only gave a general indication of the course of the melody. (This view, which 
I put forward in J.H.S. xli. 29, is in agreement with the opinions of Wellesz and apparently 
of Thibaut.) The early notation belongs to the years a.p. 1000-1250. 

2 E.g. in the MS, Sinaiticus 1214. The name of this notation is taken from the MS. 
at Paris, Coislin 220, which is the most famous example of it, (Facs. in Riemann, of. cit. 
Pl. IV.) 


EROS: IN EARLY ATTIC LEGEND AND ART. 
(Prats XIII.) 


I.—Tpiguds “Epas. 


Tue Greek Love-god of the fifth and fourth centuries before our era 
may perhaps be looked upon as an amalgamation of three distinct divine 
entities. Eros was Love, the creative desire of nature, and as such the 
soul within god and man; Eros was the love-child, son of Aphrodite- 
Cypris; Eros was the idealisation of human beauty beloved. 

In the ancient cult centres of Thespiae + and Parium* the god was 
apparently not so much the personification of human love as a great 
physical and elemental force of nature. As such he ranks among the 
three primaeval Forces in the Theogony of Hesiod, who opens with these 
words his tale of creation (116 ff.): ‘ Verily at the first Chaos came to 
be, but next wide-bosomed Earth, the ever-sure foundation of all the 
deathless ones who hold the peaks of snowy Olympos and dim Tartaros 
in the wide-pathed earth, and Eros, fairest among the deathless gods, 
who unnerves the limbs and ovetcomes the mind and counsels within 
them of all gods and all men.’ This is apparently the Eros who figured 
in the earliest Orphic Theogony, concerning which A. B. Cook has collected 
a wealth of material. He reconstructs partially the contents, which 
possibly told that in the beginning was Nyx. Black-winged Nyx 
laid an egg from which ‘ sprang golden-winged Eros. Apparently heaven 
and earth were regarded as the upper and lower halves of the vast egg.’ 

This early Theogony, then, assigned a primary position to Cosmic 
Desire or Love under the name of Eros, and Eros proves to be.‘ in some 
sense the very soul or self of a deity variously named. Hence his intimate 
connection with Wind—a common form of Soul. ... The Orphic 
cosmogonies rest in part upon a primitive psychology which explained 

1 Pausan., ix. 27.1. The image of Eros at Thespiae was an unwrought stone. 

® Loc. cit., J. G. Frazer, in his Commentary ad. loc., refers only to the image of Eros by 
Praxiteles at Parium. From the way in which Pausanias couples Thespiae and Parium 


we may probably infer that Parium had also an ancient and primitive cult-image of the 
god. * Zeus, ii, Appendix G, p. 1020 ff. 
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desire (pos, gpws) as the issuing of the soul from the mouth in the form 
of a small winged being.’1 Eros in one aspect, familiar to Hesiod, was 
thus the soul of Creation.® 

But Hesiod, not a hundred lines further on, names another Eros, 
the second entity, the child of Aphrodite. After the tale of the magic 
birth of Aphrodite from the foam and her landing upon Cyprus there 
come the lines (zor ff.) : ‘ And with her went Eros, and comely Himeros 
(Longing) followed her at her birth at the first, as she went into the 
assembly of the gods. This honour she has from the beginning, and this 
is the portion allotted to her amongst men and the undying gods—the 
whisperings of maidens and smiles and deceits with sweet delight and love 
and graciousness.’ 

It was apparently this Eros, child of Aphrodite, twin brother of 
Himeros, whom Aeolians and Boeotians—if Hesiod may be claimed as 
representing both—as well as Athenians up to the middle of the sixth 
century B.c. honoured. He was the Eros of the man-in-the-street and 
the girl-in-the-garden, not of the philosopher or the mystic. The evidence 
for this fact, as far as Athens is concerned, is supplied by a remarkable 
fragment of a terracotta votive plaque from the Acropolis (Fig. 1).* 
The painting represents Aphrodite turned to the right, an Aphrodite ; 
who might have been drawn by some contemporary of Klitias, painter 
of the Frangois vase. On this ground the plaque may be regarded as 
belonging possibly to the second quarter of the sixth century 8.c. In her 
arms the goddess holds two children, the child on her right arm being 
designated HIM EPO$, while the other, the first letter of whose name alone 
survives, is certainly E(pos). Though the anatomy of the pair is not 


1 Op. cit., p. 1039. For further proof of this afforded by the coins of Caulonia and a 
South Italian terracotta cf. p. 1040 ff. 

2 Beside this concept of the soul as wind, or breath, issuing from the mouth, there 
seems to have existed another primitive notion according to which the seat of the soul 
was in the reproductive organs. Traces of this belief may be seen in the primitive Phallus 
cult, transferred from the East to Greece, the Phallus being worshipped as the actual 
vehicle of the creative, productive power of the deity, being vested, in fact, with the very 
soul of the god. Cf. Wundt (transl. E. L. Schaub), Elements of Folk Psychology, 1916, 
p. 211f. The aniconic Thespian Eros may have been such a primitive phallus, in which 
event the stone was simply the vehicle for the divine cosmic desire. Compare the frequent 
association in Hellenistic art of Erotes and Priapus, Roscher, Lex. iii. 2985 f. 

3 Here published for the first time. I am indebted to Prof. J. D. Beazley for bringing 
this plaque to my notice, and to Dr. Buschor, of the German Archaeological Institute in 
Athens, for permission to publish it, the members of the Institute being at present engaged 
on a catalogue of the painted pinakes in the Acropolis Museum. 
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that of infants in arms, since such anatomy was beyond the scope of 
archaic art, the fact that they are in the arms of the goddess proves them 
to be intended for divine infants, not mellepheboi, or youths of about 
fourteen years. 

Before the reign of the tyrant Hippias ushered in Dorian fashions and 
ideas the people of Athens, it would seem, looked upon Eros as a wingless 
child, son of Aphrodite, an innocent daimon following with Himeros 
in the train of Hesiod’s foam-born goddess. 

Meanwhile the Dorian element in the population of Hellas had, 





Tic, 1.—Eros, Him£ros AND APHRODITE ON A 
PLaQue FROM THE ACROPOLIS. 


owing to the strange custom of the race, conceived of a different Eros, 
a mellephebos, the impersonation—one might say the idealisation— 
not of abstract Love, nor of the épagrys, but of the épaevos.t This 
was the third Eros, he of the gymnasium and palaistra, no aniconic stone 
or child in arms, but a youth approaching manhood, winged because, 
like the Sphinx and Eris, like Hypnos and Niké, he was a daimon mid- 
way between gods and men. The child-god type receded before the 
type of the mellephebos and appeared thenceforward only on rare occasions,* 


1 J. D. Beazley, Tie Lewes House Collection of Ancient Gems, p. 28. ‘Eros... is 
the deification of the Eromenos, of the pursued and not the pursuer.’ This, however, seems 
strictly applicable only to the Dorian Eros under discussion. 

* The child Eros is figured on an engraved gem signed by Phrygillos, probably the 
Syracusan die-engraver of the end of the fifth century 8.c. See Furtwangler in Roscher’s 
Lexikon, i. p. 1356, 52. 
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until the Hellenistic age, reviving, as was its wont, earlier ideas, trans- 
formed the youthful god back to a child again. 

While fifth- and fourth-century representations of Eros, the melle- 
phebos, are. plentiful, the statuette, of which a description follows, would 
seem to be the sole extant sixth-century monument in stone representing 
Eros the winged youth (Pl. XIII). 

STATUETTE in fine foros stone, 127 centimetres = 5 inches high 
(as preserved, the original height of the figure must have been about 7} 
inches). Eros standing upright, the left leg somewhat in advance. He 
is nude but for a chlamys, which, passing round the neck, hangs down 
on either side of the body in stiff folds. The hair rising from the forehead 
like a perruque has a double row of drill-holes within which are remains 
of orange paint, while on the head the hair is indicated by graved lines 
radiating from the centre of the cranium. Eyes and lids are prominent, 
cheek-bones high, lips slightly drawn up at the corners giving a faint 
‘archaic smile,’ the chin rounded, the ears large and standing out from 
the head. The neck is thick and columnar. In all these points the head 
is found to agree in style with the heads of certain korai from the 
Acropolis. 

The chest is broad and deep, the pectoral muscles being set too high, 
in which respect the statuette resembles the Apollo Piombino in the 
Louvre; ? the line of the sternum is, however, not central owing to a 
certain carelessness in the carving. Abdomen and thighs are well 
modelled. The back from shoulder blades to waist was hidden by a 
pair of large curled wings set, like those of the Naxian Sphinx at Delphi,‘ 
at right angles to the shoulders. The arms, missing from below the 
shoulders, were bent at the elbow, the forearms passing over the hanging 
ends of the chlamys and bent in so that the hands held objects which were 
in contact with the abdomen above the navel. 

Besides the orange paint ° in the hair there are considerable remains 
of red paint upon the chlamys. 

1 E.g. Perrot et Chipiez, Hist. de l’Art, viii. p. 603, Fig. 303; p. 584, Fig. 293. 

* Op. cit., p. 472, Pl. XI. 

3 The pudenda are, as in all sixth-century statues, level. The hair of the pubes forms 
a triangular patch, not unduly schematised. 

4 Perrot et Chipiez, loc. cit., p. 395, Fig. 185. Cf. also the wings of the Sphinx from 
Spata, in Attica, id., p. 659, Fig. 337- 

5 Yellow hair became the fashion in Athens under the Peisistratidai. Apart from 
that, however, Eros was generally thought of as golden-haired. 
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In a private collection in England.+ 

In addition to the foros statues in the Acropolis Museum and those 
at Delphi from the western pediment of the Alcmaeonid temple of Apollo,? 
I know of no other Attic foros statues save a mutilated head in the 
_ museum at Berlin.* It is for this reason that our Eros has appeared to 
me deserving of a somewhat detailed description; and while poros 
statues are rare, this specimen is the smallest recorded in the material 
and the oldest example yet known of the winged Eros in classical sculpture. 

A comparison is -worth making between the statuette and three 
archaic gems in the Lewes House Collection.* 





Fic. 2.—ENGRAVED GEMs, DEPICTING Eros (Scale 2: r) 


Of these, the first (Fig. 2a) is dated by J. D. Beazley to the second 
half of the sixth century B.c., the second and third ® as of the early fifth 
century. Eros on the second of these stones is in type closely related 
to the Eros of our statuette, for both have a similar coiffure, both the 
folded chlamys; but it is unlikely that the stone Eros, like the figure on 
the gem, held twigs in his hands. 

Some objects larger than twigs they must have been, for at the 
right side in particular a large fractured surface on the side of the abdomen 


2 This remarkable statuette, which was acquired in Paris, was brought to that city by 
an Athenian dealer who vouched for the fact that it had been found in Athens. 

? Concerning the date, ca. 502 8.¢., of the completion of this temple, see my Athens, 
its History and Coinage, p. 97. 

+ Kekule von Stradonitz, Die Griechische Shulptur*®, p. 46. Of non-Attic poros statues 
I have noted the following :—Upper part of female figure from Eleuthera in Crete, W. Ler- 
mann, Altgriechische Plastik, Munich, 1907, p. 25, Fig. 6; also poros statue in the sanctuary 
of the Boeotian Apollo Ptods, op. cit., p. 47, note 1; also cf. Perrot et Chipiez, Hist. de i’Art, 
viii. p. 511, Fig. 262. 

4 J. D, Beazley, The Lewes House Collection of Ancient Gems, Nos. 20, 32, 33. Iam 
ndebted to Prof. Beazley for permission to reproduce the imprints of the gems, which 
are enlarged to two diameters. 

* Found in Cyprus and Caria respectively. 
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indicates that some biggish object was at one time attached there. 
Furthermore, it should be noted that the back of the figure between the 
wings has not been worked back by the sculptor to its proper level, pre- 
cisely because the large protruding wings made the carving difficult. 
In exactly the same manner the abdomen has not been worked back 
quite to the level of the lower ribs because both hands held large protruding 
objects which overshadowed the abdomen. 

Eros, in fact, probably held a cock in either hand (see Fig. 4, a, b,) 
and the tail feathers of the birds are still visible meeting over the youthful 
god’s solar plexus. 


IIl.—Eros and Cocks. 


The type of Eros with one or two fowls is a familiar one in ancient 





Fic. 3.—Desicn FRoM A CLAZOMENAEAN SARCOPHAGUS. 


art. On an archaic sarcophagus from Clazomenae, now in the British 
Museum,? there appears a youthful figure, wingless but none the less 
probably Eros, the type of the soul, holding in either hand a hen. 
A bitch springs up on each side of him, and the group is flanked 
by a pair of gigantic cocks, behind each of which was a smaller 
bird (Fig. 3). At a much later period the chair of State, set apart 
in the Dionysiac theatre at Athens for the priest of Dionysus him- 
self, was decorated on either side with a bas-relief of Eros winged 
with a pair of fighting-cocks.* But the type most closely akin to the 

1 Fig. 3 is reproduced from a paper by P. Perdrizet in Rev. d'Etudes Anciennes, 1904, 
vi. p. 14, Fig. 2. 

? Beulé in Rev. Arch., 1862, p. 349, and Pl. XX. This has been brought into relation 


with the story of Aelian, ii. 28, concerning Themistocles and the fighting-cocks; cf. Pauly- 
Wissowa, Realencyclop. vii. 2210, 54. 
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little foros stone figure (Pl. XIII, and Fig. 4, a, b) is that of a very large 
number of terracotta statuettes, votive offerings of which many hundreds 
were unearthed in the Kabeirion near Thebes. One of the best preserved 
specimens, of fifth-century date, is here depicted (Fig. 5).1_ This youthful 
figure wears a chlamys of the same type as that worn by the little Athenian 





Fic. 4, a, b.—Succrstep Restoration oF Eros Fic. 5.—TERRACOTTA 
(Pl. XIII). FROM KaBErIrion, THEBES. 


god (Fig. 4, 2) and holds in his left hand a cock, while his right hangs 
at his side. Though he is wingless he may possibly be regarded as the 
Kabeiric Eros himself rather than a mere youthful votary; or, if he is 
to be thought of as the latter, he may be the votary assimilated to the 
god. 


+ Reproduced from Die antiken Terracotten, iii. 2, F. Winter, Typen ad. Figurlichen 
Terrakotten, i. p. 182 (3). 
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It is in the Theban Kabeiric sanctuary that these terracottas have 
been found in their hundreds, and it was precisely in this sanctuary that 
a form of Eros, a wingless form, moreover,! may have enjoyed a special 
cult as one of the three Megaloi Theoi, the great Kabeiric deities. Eros, 
‘the boy,’ * in his Kabeiric form, is, A. B. Cook has maintained, the son 
of Axiokersos (he that cleaves with the axe) and Axiokersa (she that is 
cleft with the axe), and himself bears the name Axieros, the Axe-Eros 
or Axe-spirit,? and is ‘an emanation or rebirth ’ of his father, ‘the form 
taken by the soul of the (original Thraco-Phrygian) sky-god on the 
occasion of his rebirth; for the art-type of Eros is the art-type of 
souls in general.’ 4 

The question arises whether Eros, conceived of in prehistoric myth 
as the soul of the father-god, was not once conceived of as the’ son of 
another primitive axe-god, Hephaistos.® It is at any rate worth noting 
that Servius (Aen. 1, 664) and Nonnus (29, 334) have preserved a tradition 
that Hephaistos was the father of Eros. Writers of so late a date would 
scarcely be worth a moment’s thought were it not for the fact that 
Hephaistos was intimately associated. with Athena upon the Acropolis,® 
and that traces appear of a cult of Eros on Athena’s citadel. 

Athena herself, there can be little doubt, was a deity of Mycenaean 
and indeed of Minoan origin, concerning whom M. P. Nilsson” has col- 
lected matter of no small value. In common with the pre-Hellenic 
goddess of the hearth and home, Athena shared the snake, the shield, the 

1 Cf. Eros as a wingless boy on the fragment of a cup from this same Theban Kabeirion 
in Roscher’s Lex, ii. 2, p. 2538, Fig. 3. 

® On the sherd he stands in front of his father, who is called KABIROZ, and is himself 
labelled as MALS. 

° A. B. Cook, Zeus, ii. p. 314 f. 

4 Op. cit., 315, note 3. 

% Hephaistos is, like Athena, a deity of prehistoric date. He is constantly depicted 
with the double-axe, especially on representations of the birth of Athena, having employed 
that weapon to split open the head of Zeus. 

* The unseemly tale preserved by Apollodorus, 3, 14, 6, concerning these deities 
points to the conclusion that Athena was not always the Parthenos, but originally the mate 
of Hephaistos and mother of Erichthonios. When the Greeks, still at an early date, 
lost touch with the primitive notion that virginity can be magically renewed, that the same 
goddess can be both mother and virgin (cf. Paus. ii. 38, 2), this curious tale must have 
been invented to account for the affiliation of Erichthonios to Athena. On the Panathenaic 
frieze of the Parthenon the pair (viz.:; Hephaistos and Athena) sit side by side balancing 
the other divine pair, Zeus and Hera. Cf. Roscher’s Lex, i. 2, 2063. 

7 Die Anfange der Géttin Athene, Copenhagen, 1921. I am indebted to Mr. A. D. 
Nock for bringing this important paper to my notice. See also M. P. Nilsson, Hist. of 
Greck Relig., Oxford, 1925, p. 26. 
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sacred bird and the pillar1 Hephaistos, wielder of the double-axe, 
was once her mate in Athens, even as a Minoan axe-god seems possibly to 
have been the mate of the Minoan goddess.? It is just conceivable that 
the pair were at one time thought to have produced an Eros-like being, 
an emanation who was afterwards effaced by the more solid Erichthonios, 
the ‘ very earthy one.’ 

Hephaistos was worshipped in the Erichtheion, and within the very 


1 Nilsson has not mentioned the pillar-cult. It may, however, be surmised that 
the pillar which stood beside the Chryselephantine Athena of Pheidias was more 
than a mere support for the hand which held the golden Niké. How otherwise are 
we to account for its curious shape as preserved on the Varvakeion replica of the Par- 
thenos? See Miss F. M. Bennett in 4.J.4., 1909, xiii. 431-446. Diodorus, v. 72, 3, 
had recorded the tradition that Athena was born in Crete. 

2 The connection with the axe-god is not referred to in Nilsson’s paper or book. 

5 It would take too long to digress into the ramifications of the prehistoric Cretan 
cult. Ican do no more than suggest a scheme which may account for much in the classical . 
worship of various goddesses. 

CRETE (from Neolithic age onwards). 
(A) THe Great Motuer =‘ the Earth,’ 
Maid, Wife, Widow. 


As civilisation 


grows she is wor- 
shipped under 
AT HOME _ five aspects OUT OF DOORS 
by men women by tillers of soil_ by hunters and fishers 
,] | | | 
(Aji) Snake (A yk se old (A i) The Queen (Aiv) the corn- (Av) Britomartis- 
goddess of the uropa = Io = mother Diktynna 
home and of war Bieithyia Hera (iepds yduos | h 
at 5 a | 
Athena Eileithyia Hera (Paus. viii. Demeter Artemis 
22, 2, maid, wife (xérvia Onpay) 
and widow) 


Ai, ii, iii, iv, v are only later versions of the original A, Evidence concerning A ii has 
been cited by M. P. Nilsson, Joc. cit. The last line of the scheme gives the classical equivalent 
goddesses, whose myths, attributes and qualities, derived as they were originally from A, 
tended to get mixed. Thus Athena was both wife and maid; Demeter was mother and 
mourner (if not widow); besides Eileithyia, we find Hera Eileithyia, Demeter Eileithyia 
and Artemis Eileithyia. All this seems to have little to do with Eros, but a point worth 
noting is the following : Pausanias (ix. 27, 2), when writing of the oldest cult-centre of Eros, 
Thespiae, mentions that ‘ Olen the Lycian, author of the oldest Greek hymns, says in his 
hymn to Eileithyia that she is mother of Eros.’ Now if Eileithyia (A iii above) is but a 
form of the original A, then Eros was the product of A, and we come back to the Hesiodic 
concept of Chaos—Earth (= A)—Eros as the three first primaeval forces (cf. p. 88 
above). If Athena (A ii above) was also a version of A, Eros may have been connected with 
her likewise. 

In the Hellenistic age even Aphrodite and Athena could be merged. Cf. Athena in 
the guise of Aphrodite, Furtwangler, Ant. Gemmen, Pl. XXXIX. 29 (Augustan) and Pl. 
LXV. 24 (first century a.D.); G. Lippold, Gemmen u. Kameen, Stuttgart, s. a. Pl. XXI. 
6and9. This, however, is mere syncretism. 
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portico of that temple Beulé found a pedestal decorated with Erotes,? 
and on a fine red-figure stamnos in Munich (Fig. 6) ? Erotes appear in 
close association with Athena’s citadel. The scene upon this vase depicts 
the birth upon the Acropolis of Erichthonios, whom Gaia hands to Athena 
in the presence of Hephaistos.? The group is flanked by two Erotes, or 
by Eros and his twin, or doublet, Himeros.* The existence of an actual 
statue of Eros upon the Athenian citadel 5 may perhaps be inferred from 





Fic. 6.—Birtx oF EricuTHonros on R.F. STaMNos. 


the tale of Suidas, of which more below—an Eros, if such he was, holding 
in his arms a pair of cocks. : 

The cock, indeed, would seem to form another possible bond between 
the Parthenos and the youthful god of love, for that bird was sacred to 


1 Beulé, L’Acrop. d’Ath., ii. p. 303. 

2 Furtwingler-Reichhold, Pl. CXKXXVII; Lenormant et De Witte, Elite des mon. 
cévam., Ixxxiv. 2; Mon. d. Inst. i. Pl. X. 

2 Cf. Apollod. 3. 14. 6. 

4 Or possibly Anteros, another form of the god, concerning whom more below. 
Himeros, Anteros and Pothos are only variants, which owe their origin to poetic dictio 
and to the artist’s love of multiplication of a type which appealed to him. . 

5 Concerning the association of Athena and Eros on the outskirts of the city, cf. 
Athenaeus, xiii. 561d. ‘ The Athenians were so far from thinking that Eros presided over 
the mere gratification of sensual appetites, that, though the Academy was manifestly 
consecrated to Athena, they yet erected in that place a statue of Eros and sacrificed to him.’ 
But cf. Section III below. 

H 
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both deities. Though in classical times the owl, owing to Athenian 
influence, was the bird par excellence of Athena, in states other than Attica 
other birds were associated with her. Pausanias (i. 41. 6) records the cult 
at Megara of ‘‘ Diver-bird Athena,” while at Korone (vi. 34. 6) and at 
Titane } the crow was sacred to her, and on the head of her chrysele- 
phantine statue in the city of Elis was perched not an owl, but a cock 
(vi. 26. 3). This association of birds with the goddess may well be part 
of her Minoan heritage, since the aniconic pillar-form of the deity has 
frequently a bird perched upon it, and the iconic image is known with 
a bird on its head,® the bird-sanctified column having become a bird 
goddess. 





Fic, 7.—Cock on Fic. 8.—Heap or Cock on SHERD FROM 
MINOAN SEALSTONE. MYCENAE. 


It has not infrequently been claimed that the cock was first intro- 
duced to the Greeks under the wing, as it were, of the Persian Empire,* 
because the Old Comedy of the fifth century called it ‘The Persian (or 
Median) bird.’* The monuments, however, have a different tale to tell. 
If the Minoans did not rear poultry, they seem at least to have been 
acquainted with the cock’s appearance, for a Minoan steatite sealstone, 
published by Sir Arthur Evans, is engraved with a rough picture of the 
bird (Fig. 7). In the Peloponnese it was perhaps familiar in the fifteenth 


1 Sir J. G. Frazer, Comment. on Paus., iii. p. 72. 

* Sir A, Evans in B.S.A. viii. p. 99, Fig. 56. 

> Loe, cit., p. 100. 

+ Thus E, Baethgen, De vi ac significatione galli in religionibus et artibus Graecorum et 
Romanorum, Gottingen, 1887. 

5 E.g. Aristoph. Aves, 276, 483, 707, 883. 

© J.H.S. xiv. 1894, Pp. 342, Fig. 65a. O. Keller, Die Antike Tierwelt, 1913, ii. p. 131, 
accepts its identification as a cock. 
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century B.c.,1 the head of what appears to be a cock being depicted on a 
sherd (Fig. 8) * of Ephyraean ware (late Helladic II) found at Mycenae. 
The next link in the chain of evidence is supplied by bronze earrings 
of geometric style found at Olympia,? and then the monuments become 
more plentiful. Noteworthy are two proto-attic vases of seventh-century 
date, a jug of Phaleron ware ¢ and an amphora, both vases of a funerary 
character. On each of these the neck of the vessel is decorated with an 
imposing cock. 

The sixth century supplies abundant monuments of a funerary type 
on which the bird figures, among the best known examples being the 
Harpy Tomb from Xanthos,‘ the Laconian funeral stelai from Chrysapha,” 
on both of which cocks are offered to the deceased, and the stele of Anti- 
phanes® in the Athenian National Museum, the sole decoration of which 
is a cock. P 

But enough evidence has been adduced to show that the cock was 
familiar in Greece at a very early date. The questions that still call for 
answers are, Why was the bird associated occasionally with Athena, 
and why was it so frequently the companion of Eros? 

Athena, that primitive goddess of the home and the hearth, was 
naturally also their defender, and the defender first and foremost of the 
house and hearth of the king.* Thus it was that she became the Goddess 
of War, thus her double character was simply evolved, and she was 
Ergané of the spindle and the homely olive, Promachos of the shield 
and flashing spear. The bird, which perched upon her pillar or her head 
in her Minoan phase, was sundered in later times into various species, 
and Athena Polias or Ergané adopted the owl, while Athena Promachos 


1 About the same time the cock first got to China according to Orth in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Realenc. viii. 2521, 18; Professor H. A. Giles, however, informs me that in Chinese literature 
the cock is only mentioned in a work edited ca. A.D. 300, but attributed, without verification, 
to the twelfth cent. B.c. 

* This important sherd, found at Mycenae by Mr. H. Collingham in 1920, is now in 
the Nauplia Museum. I am indebted to Mr. A. J. B. Wace, who has most kindly supplied 
me with a drawing, for permission to publish this fragment. It was found in a trial-pit 
sunk between the Lion gate and the ‘ tomb of Clytemnaestra.’ 

SA. Furtwangler, Die Bronzen von Olympia, Pl. XII. 212; Pl. XLV. 420. 

* P, Perdrizet in Rev. des Etudes Anciennes, 1904, vi. p. 15. Fig. 3- 

4 Op. cit., p. 16, Fig. 4 

* Perrot et Chipiez, Hist. del’ Art, viii. p. 335. Fig. 146. 

? Op. cit., p. 439, Fig. 215. 

* Op. cit., p. 661, Fig. 339. 

® In the Homeric age Alhena i is always first of the gods to defend kings and princes: 

H2 
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probably at a fairly early date claimed as her own that homely yet most 
warlike of birds, the cock. It was, in fact, an aftermath of the Minoan 
cult of the bird-sanctified column and the bird-surmounted goddess which 
produced the Athena of Elis with a cock upon her head, as well as the 
twin columns, each surmounted by a cock, which flank the figure of the 
Promachos on all the older Panathenaic vases, 

The association of Eros and the cock seems not to have been quite 
so simple. At a first glance it might seem natural that the most erotic 
of birds should be appropriated by the God of Love, and such an idea 
was probably agreeable to the symbolism of the fifth and subsequent 
centuries, It fails, however, to fit in with the earlier concepts of Eros 
according to which the god was rather the soul? of the creating being, 
Desire or Longing issuing forth as an FE idélon, often winged. So too there 
had existed a very ancient belief in the soul ‘as a little winged form sent 
forth ’ from the mortal lover ‘ to compass his desires.’® For that reason, 
it seems, Eros was the soul, and Eros with crossed legs and torch reversed 
became the commonest of all symbols for death, because a resting Eros 
means a restful soul, 

Once it is realised that Eros, before ever the butterfly-winged Psyché 
was thought of, was himself the type of the soul, the association between 
the winged god and the cock takes on a clearer meaning, for that bird 

-was most particularly the bird of departed souls, as is clear from the 
seventh- and sixth-century monuments. The Lycian tomb and the 
Spartan stelai have already been cited as depicting the offering of cocks 
.._ by the living to the dead,’ while in Attica the cocks on funeral vases 
: find their natural descendants in such birds as that on the stele of Anti- 
. Phanes,® and the Clazomenaean sarcophagus (Fig. 3) has upon the upper 


1 G. von Branchitsch, Die Panathen. Preisamphoren, 1910, p. 106, would explain the 
presence of the cocks as a reference to the agonistic character of the vases, the cocks being 
specially pugnacious birds, and the Athenian youths particularly attached to cock-fighting. 
This, however, begs the question of the cocks’ Presence on the tops of columns. Moreover, 
cock-fighting seems not to have been a common sport before the fifth century, the youths 
of the previous century having apparently a predilection for cat and dog fights (cf, the relief 
from wall of Themistocles J-H.S. xiii., 1922, Pl. VI, but the columns on Panathenaic 
vases were not surmounted by dogs and cats. 

® Cf. p. 88, above. * A. B. Cook, Zeus, ii. p. 1045, * Loe. cit. 

® Note also that Asklepios, originally the buried king of Trikka (op. cit., p. 1088), had 
the cock as his appropriate sacrifice. 

* Cf. P. Perdrizet, Rev. des Etudes Anciennes, 1904, vi. p. 161. E. Baethgen, de vi ac 
signif. galli, etc., 1887, discourses also on the use of the cock in the cult of the dead. Its 
continued employment in such cult is evidenced by an inscription of imperial date published 
by H. A. Ormerod and E. S. G. Robinson, J-H.S., xxxiv, p, 5, 10, 
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end, above the place where the head of the corpse would rest, the picture 
of a wingless eiddlon, or Eros, perhaps symbolising the soul of the departed 
himself, standing in a veritable poultry-yard. 

Another being associated with the soul in early art, more even than 
in early literature, is the Siren or Harpy, which is sometimes a benevolent, 
but more often a baneful creature. Into the various superstitions 
and beliefs relating to Sirens 1 there is no need for us to inquire in this 
connection, but it is worth noting that benevolent Sirens alternate with 
Erotes in a scene depicting a Symposium of the Dead in Elysium painted 
on a cup of Laconian ware, while on a Corinthian vase * there is a frieze 
in which a cock seems about to engage in combat with a Siren, this time 
evidently one of the baneful breed. The cock, it would seem, by his 
appearance and his voice, was best calculated to frighten away evil 
spirits which might molest the soul. Hence his constant appearance 
on funeral monuments and in the cult of the dead.* He was alektor, 
the warder off of ghosts, the ideal guardian of the soul, the favoured pet 
of the soul-god Eros. 


III, Meles and Timagoras. 


Pausanias begins the thirtieth chapter of his book on Attica, with the 
following words :— 

‘ Before the entrance to the Academy is an altar of Eros, with an 
inscription stating that Charmos was the first Athenian to dedicate an 
altar to Eros. The altar in the City called the altar of Anteros (Love 
Returned) is said to have been dedicated by the foreign residents, because 
Meles, an Athenian, scorning a foreign resident Timagoras, who loved 
him, bade him go up to the top of the Rock and throw himself down. 
Timagoras, reckless of his life, and wishing to gratify the lad in everything, 
went and threw himself down. But when Meles saw Timagoras dead, 
he was seized with such remorse that he leaped from the same rock 

» Cf. the admirable article in Roscher, Lex. iv., s.v. Seirenen. 

* Op. cit., p. Ort, Fig. 4. 

3 Id., p. 630, Fig. 23. 

4 Even the lion was seriously thought to be terrified of the chanticleer: Lucretius, 
de Rerum Nat., iv. 734. 

5 He is sacred too to the Chthonian gods; cf. the terracotta relief from Western Locri 
(L. R. Farnell, Cults of the Grk. States, iii, p. 222, Pl. V) where Persephone, seated beside 
Hades, holds a cock. 


© GAécrwp can hardly be otherwise satisfactorily explained than as a noun formed from 
GAdEw. 
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and perished. From that time the foreign residents have worshipped a 
daimon Anteros, the avenger of Timagoras.’ 

Suidas, ever prone to obscurity and confusion, pans this tale. 
In the first place Meles appears as Meletos—a genitive for a nominative ; 
secondly, the réles of the two characters in the story are reversed. But 
the lexicographer supplements the traveller with one piece of information, 
for he tells that the youth, filled with remorse, took in his arms two birds— 
presents which the mefoikos had given him—ran in the other’s track as 
though drawn by some strange force, and hurled himself from the Acropolis ; 
and people set up, says Suidas, on that very place a statue in memory 
of the tragedy, a comely boy, naked and holding two pedigree (ura 
ebyeveis) cocks in his arms, on the point of throwing himself headlong to 
destruction. 

A foolish tale it is, impregnated with the romanticism of a late age 
and embroidered by the pedagogic Suidas, but nevertheless a tale which 
may have had some foundation. From the versions of Pausanias and of 
Suidas it is possible to extract the following facts :— 

Between 546 and 5x0 B.c.* an Athenian noble, Charmos, father-in- 
law of the tyrant Hippias, erected an altar to Eros at the entrance of 
the Academy with a statue ‘ and an inscription running, 

Love, wayward and shifty, to thee this altar 
Charmos set up, close by the playground’s shady bounds.® 

Timagoras, a foreign resident of Athens, enamoured of an Athenian 
youth Meles and repulsed by him, committed suicide by hurling himself 
from the Acropolis, Meles in remorse leapt, so the story ran, from the 
same rock, 

There was an altar to Anteros which the mefoikot of Athens are said 
to have set up on the site of the tragedy. There was also a statue on 
the Acropolis itself representing a handsome boy holding a pair of cocks 
in his arms. 

Now while Timagoras and Meles may have been the actors in a tragedy 

2 Sv, Médqros. 

? These are the dates of Peisistratos’ return from Paeonia and of Hippias’ expulsion. 
See my Athens, its History and Coinage, Cambridge, 1924, p. 43, note 4,and F. E, Adcock. 
Class. Quart., 1924, xviii. p. 174 ff. 

* Cleidemus, or Clitodemus, F.H.G. i. p. 364, 20, quoted by Athenaeus, xiii. Good. 

* Athenaeus, Joc. cit. 


z TlowiAouhxar’“Epws, cot révd" Spicer Bupdy 
Xdpwos él oxiepots Tépyact yuprag lov. 
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which really occurred, it does not follow that the altar and the statue 
were actually set up in consequence of the event, for the mere love of a 
romance may have led a later age to connect older cult objects with a 
celebrated histoire scandaleuse. Assuming, then, that Timagoras and 
Meles were actual personages, it would seem at first sight that no definite 
date can be assigned to them, for neither Pausanias nor Suidas indicate 
a period for the episode. In actual fact we can, however, assign a date 
with considerable accuracy to Timagoras, a foreign resident in Athens, 
a potter, who is with some probability to be identified with Timagoras the 
suicide.* Timagoras the potter was a contemporary of the potter Exekias 
whose pupil and younger contemporary was Andokides; and Timagoras 
was also intimate with the youthful Andokides, not as his master but as 
his admirer, for there is in the Louvre a hydria, made by Timagoras, 
depicting Herakles wrestling with Triton® and bearing the legend 
TIMAAOPA EPOIESE [A]NAOKIAE$ KALOS AOKEI! TIMA[A]OPAI, 
‘Timagoras made this. Andokides is admired by Timagoras.’ Thus, 
since he is the contemporary of Exekias, Timagoras’ floruit may be placed 
between 550 and 520 B.c. 

The potter, it would seem, affected the vices which were fashionable 
in the tyrant’s court,‘ and it is possible to conceive of him as first the 
admirer of the youthful Andokides, perhaps another metoikos, and later, 
as he rose in the social scale, seeking the favour of Meles, a young Athenian 
noble, at whose behest he met his end. 

The tragic death of so prominent and prosperous a tradesman, and 
the sequel of the favourite’s suicide, so greatly impressed the Athenian 
imagination that it became for all time one of the stock stories concerning 
the Acropolis. 

With the passage of time the tale would most naturally become 


1 Pausanias, however, mentions in the preceding sentence Charmos, a notable of thé 
sixth century. 

2 Tam indebted to Mr. A. B. Cook for pointing out to me that the suicide and the potter 
are probably one and the same person. 

* Louvre, No. F 38. J. C. Hoppin, Handbook Grk. B.F. Vases, p. 358. Perrot et 
Chipiez, Hist. de l’Art, x. p. 200, Fig. 129. 

* Cf. Thue. vi. 54. 

* It is worth mentioning that the potter Andokides employed to decorate his wares 
acertain painter whom J. D. Beazley, A#jic R.F. Vases in American Museums, Harvard, 
1918, p. 3, terms ‘ the Andokides painter.’ This painter had a pupil, Oltos by name, who 
produced one of the earliest Erotes to appear on an R.F. vase (Joe. cit. p. 7, Fig. 2). This 
figure bears comparison with the engraved gems in our Fig. 2 above. 
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linked with the altar of Anteros and the statue of the naked boy holding 
the pair of cocks, especially since the latter must have represented, not 
Meles as Suidas would suggest, but Eros.+ 


IV. 


The evidence for the early cult of Eros in Athens may now be sum- 
marised as follows :— 

The cock, known in Greece from the fifteenth century B.c., was some- 
times associated with the Minoan goddess who became Athena, for example 
at Elis, and on the Acropolis, inasmuch as the bird figured on early 
Panathenaic vases. 

The cock was constantly associated with the cult of the dead; it 
frightened away harmful spirits, it was the most appropriate gift to the 
soul. 

The art type of Eros is the art type of the soul, therefore the cock 
is appropriate to Eros. 

In Athens there was a cult of Eros in the Academy, sacred to Athena, 
a cult which may have been no earlier than the reign of Hippias. 

But there was apparently an older cult of the god on the Acropolis, 
in evidence of which there is— 

i, The pedestal with Erotes from the Erechtheion. 

ii. The vase with the birth of Erichthonios showing Eros and his 
twin present. 

iii. The archaic plaque with Aphrodite, Eros and Himeros. 

iv. The tale of Timagoras and Meles. 

v. The foros stone statuette of Eros holding two cocks. 

This last and certain details of the tale point to the existence of a 
larger statue? of a boy Eros holding a pair of fowls. The date of our 
figure is approximately the same as the foruit of the potter Timagoras, 

1 This is by no means the sole instance of a misnomer applied in ancient times to a 
work of art. J. Carcopino, in Mélanges a'Archéologie et d'Histoire, 1923, p. 289 ff., has 
collected not a few examples of statues and pictures misnamed and misunderstood by Greeks 
as wellas by Romans. One Athenian example may suffice. Protogenes of Kaunos painted 
in the Propylaea a fresco in which were allegorical female figures representing the State 
triremes Paralos and Hammonias; the latter, however, Pliny informs us (xxxv. 101), was 
misinterpreted and called Nausicaa. 


* There may have been such a statue before the Persian occupation of Athens, replaced 
later by another which was seen by the authority whom Suidas quoted. 
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and it may have been a small votive figure offered to the soul-god with the 
two ‘ pedigree’ cocks, 

From the age of Hippias onward Eros became more and more the 
Doric Mellephebos-god of the palaistra, to whom the bird was then sacred 
as the God of Sport when the fifth century developed a craze for the cock- 
pit. The Hellenistic Eros, however, tended to revert to the child type 
once more, as elsewhere so in Athens. 

C. T. SELTMAN. 


A SURVEY OF LACONIAN EPIGRAPHY, 1913-1925. 


THE year 1913 witnessed the publication, under the auspices of the 
Prussian Academy, of the Corpus of Laconian and Messenian inscriptions 
(I.G. v. 1), edited (after part of the preliminary preparation had been 
carried out by M. Fraenkel and H. von Prott) by Walther Kolbe, at that 
time Professor of Ancient History in the University of Rostock. This 
event marked the beginning of a new epoch in the study of Laconian 
inscriptions, for the volume in question, thanks to its authoritative 
character and to the skill and devotion of its successive editors, naturally 
serves as the almost unquestioned basis of all further investigation. Its 
completeness and its correctness are accepted as axiomatic. It seenis 
worth while, therefore, at a time when the British School is renewing 
its campaigns of excavation at Sparta with every hope and prospect of 
important epigraphical results, to make an attempt to strengthen this 
foundation, in however slight a degree, (x) by presenting a brief account 
of.the Laconian inscriptions omitted from I.G. v. x or published in the 
twelve years which have elapsed since its issue, and (2) by making certain 
additions to the bibliographies of the inscriptions which it contains.+ 
With the Messenian section of the volume I shall not here deal. 


1 In this article references to I.G. v. 1 are indicated by Clarendon type (e.g. 1114). 
For economy of space I employ the following abbreviations in addition to those in current 
use: be 


Allen = F.D, Allen, Papers of the American School at Athens, iv, Boston, 1888, 
David = E. David, Dialecti Laconicae monumenta epigr., Konigsberg, 1882. 
Geficken = J. Geficken, Griechische Epigramme, Heidelberg, 1916. 

Heikel = L.A. Heikel, Griech. Inschviften sprachlich erklart, Helsingfors, 1924. 


E. Hoffmann = E, Hoffmann, Sylloge Epigrammatium Graecorum, Halle, 1893 
O. Hoffmann = S.G.D.I. iv. pp. 678-753, Géttingen, 1911. 


Mill. = P. Miillensiefen, De titulorum Lacon. dialecto, Strasburg, 1882. 

Schwyzer = E. Schwyzer, Dialectorum Graec. exempla epigr., Leipzig, 1923. 

S.E.G. = Supplemenium Epigraphicum Graecum, Leyden, 1923 ff. 

SIG. = W. Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum, Leipzig, 2nd cd. 
1898-1901, 3rd ed. 1915-24. 

Wide = S. Wide, Lakonische Kulte, Leipzig, 1893. 


Ziebarth = E, Ziebarth in Buysians Jahvesbericht, clxxxiv. 91 ff. 
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I. Laconran Inscriptions Omitrep From J.G. v. x. 


The inscriptions which eluded the close scrutiny of Kolbe and his 
predecessors are, it need hardly be said, very few indeed. There is the 
doubtful case of a dedicatory text, Adxos dvé@exe Hépa, on a bronze 
cow acquired in 1909 by the British Museum (B.M. Inscr. 948; cf. Arch. 
Anz. xxv. 506) and assigned by its editor, F. H. Marshall, to Laconia or 
Argos. It is true, as Marshall points out, that the dedication to Hera 
favours an Argive origin, but, on the other hand, Hera was also worshipped 
at Sparta (Wide, 24 fi.) and at Geronthrae (1114. 19), and the form of 
» here used (A) is not that which is found in the early inscriptions of the 
western Argolid (F). 

E. Preuner has called attention (Ath. Mitt. xlvi. 3) to a fragmentary 
epigram from Gythium published in 1870 by A. Petrides (Mav8dépa, xxi. 
492. 282), and W. Croenert has essayed its restoration (S.E.G. i. gi). 
It has also been pointed out that four inscriptions of the Cynuria published 
by K. A. Romaios in 'A@nv, xviii. 438 ff., should be included in J.G. v. 1, 
viz. an epitaph and a fragment of the grave-curses of Herodes Atticus 
from the Monastery of Loukou, a late epitaph from the Prodromos 
Monastery and a commemorative inscription from the Monastery of the 
Palaiopanagia (Ziebarth, 119). In order to complete the collection of 
the inscriptions of this border-district, it would further be necessary to 
include the three texts from Loukou which Fraenkel inserted in the 
Argolic Corpus (I.G. iv. 676-8). 


II. Laconzan Inscriptions PuBLISHED BETWEEN IgI3 AND 1925. 


In ’Apy. "Ed. 1919, 32 ff., A. N. Skias discussed ten short texts (of 
which the first had been previously published by ®p. Bepodxns in ’Apy. "Ed. 
1912, 188) discovered during E. R. Fiechter’s excavation at the Amy- 
claeum. These have been republished in S.£.G. i. 81~go, three of them 
with tentative restorations by W. Croenert (Nos. 87-89; cf. p. 137). 
Far more important is the contribution to Laconian epigraphy made by 
J. J. E. Hondius and A. M. Woodward in an article (B.S... xxiv. 88-143) 
of which, as it occurs in this periodical, I need not speak in further detail. 
* T have briefly indicated its contents in J.H.S. xlv. 113, and the texts 
appear, some of them with brief notes, in S.E.G. ii. 59-179; one of the 
most interesting, an archaic epigram, has been restored by F. Hiller von 
Gaertringen (Phil. Woch. xliii. 1002, S.E.G. ii. 170). In ’ArriSwpov: 
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Festschrift J. Wackernagel gewidmet (Gottingen, 1923), 154 f., F. Bechtel 
discusses six names found in these inscriptions, viz. @soxoppidas (No. 3), 
TpodPos (7), Xeotpidas (9), Ldeyss (1x), ’Axpadatos (26) and Fepdva (66). 
Three dedications are reproduced in facsimile and others are referred to 
in A. M. Woodward’s report ‘ Excavations at Sparta, 1924,’ circulated 
by the British School to subscribers to the Excavation Fund: these 
and the other epigraphical spoils of the campaign will appear in due 
course in the Annual, 

Finally, in a letter dated 28th December, 1906, Mr. A. J. B. Wace 
wrote to me: ‘Here is a new inscription from Geraki (Geronthrae)— 
complete. Letters -o7 m. high. In a ruined church to E. of Acropolis, 
in fields. 101.’ This has not, so far as I know, been published hitherto. 


III. ADDENDA To J.G. v. 1. 


In this section I make some additions to the bibliographies of inscrip- 
tions contained in the Corpus. In the interest of brevity I follow Kolbe 
in giving no references to the first two editions of Roehl’s Imagines 
or to the first editions of Dittenberger’s Sylloge and Cauer’s Delectus in 
the case of inscriptions published in later editions of those works. I 
am not sure, however, that such omissions are justifiable, since there are 
libraries which do not yet possess the later editions. I put within brackets 
references to works published before 1913: all others are subsequent 
to the appearance of J.G. v. 1. Mere typographical errors, which are 
unlikely to cause confusion, I do not note; they are, moreover, commend- 
ably few. 

1. [David, 24a, b. Cf. O. Hoffmann, 679; A. Wilhelm, Zts. dst. 
Gymn. lxii. 1029.] S.I.G.8 84; E. Nachmanson, Hist. Gr. Inschr. 56; 
Schwyzer, 13. Cf. M. Cary, J.H.S. xlv. 245, note 9. 

4. [Cf. H. Swoboda, Gr. Volksbeschliisse, 108, 141.] Schwyzer, 22. 

7. Cf. Ziebarth, 120. 

11. See I.G. v. 1, p. xxiv. 

18-20. Cf. E. Ziebarth, Aus dem griechischen Schulwesen,? 66. 

18. B. Laum, Stiftungen, ii. 14, No. 10. In Aq the copy follows 
B.S.A. xii. 446, but the transcription gives Woodward's corrected reading 
(B.S.A. xv. rox). For B 13 cf. E. Ziebarth, Z. f. N. xxxiv. 50. 

26. S.I.G.3 932; Schwyzer, 23. 

27. Ci. M. N. Tod, J.H.S. xxxiv. 60. 
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29. S.I.G.3 669. 

30. In 1. 3 I think we must read [6 xatestapévols 6 7d méumrov, 
assuming that the word cvvé8pwyv in 1. 2 was left incomplete. Wilamowitz’s 
view, ‘ articulus ferri nequit,’ is disproved by the passages cited in S.E.G. 
ii. 53. 

69. [The lines from 29 onwards are wrongly numbered.] For 1. 33 
cf. M. N. Tod, J.H.S. xxxiv. 61. 

71. (In col. iii. 1. 14 read To(ad0s).] For col. iii. 1. 37 cf. M. N. Tod, 
loc. cit. 

92. I do not know why only ‘ five or four names ’ are said to be lost 
before 1. x. 

114, Cf. E. Preuner, Rh. Mus. Ixxiii. 275. 

124. In 1. x7 I find myself unconvinced by the restoration 
Tpappare[ircpos] and even by [papupari{xos], which is substituted for it 
in the Addenda (p. 301). I still hanker after my ypaypare[us]. 

133. [Vischer, Inscr. Spartanae viii. No. 7.] 

144. For II. read Io. in 8, c. 

152. [S.G.D.I. 4488.] 

177. Cf. M. N. Tod, J.H.S. xxxiv. 61f.; J. Hondius, B.S.A. xxiv. 
128; W. Vollgraff, Mnemosyne, li. 296. 

208. (Cf. E. Ziebarth, Gr. Vereinswesen, 64, No. 19.] 

209. Schwyzer 24. On 1. 34 cf. G. H. Macurdy, Class. Rev. xxxiv. 
98 f. 

210-212. [Cf. E. Ziebarth, Gr. Vereinswesen, 42.] I agree in reading 
émt ypaday in 210. 58, 211. 52, 212. 59, though I do not understand the 
office quite as Kolbe. For ypagai cf. W. M. Ramsay, J.R.S. xii. 174 f. 

210. On 1. 55 I noted ‘ probably two or three letters are lost before 
civ.’ If this is so, we may read [rdv] oly dépwr, as in 211. 51. 

211. Schwyzer, 25. 

212. [The reference to Miill. should be 556.) While examining the 
stone at Sparta I noted ‘I think 1. 2 may have read OIBIII.’ 

218. (C. Bursian, Leipziger Berichte, xii. 226 f.; Allen, 193, No. ci.; 
E. Hoffmann, 374; Solmsen, 117, *17. Cf. Meister, Jahrb. f. Philol. 
1882, i. 523; Wide, 174,257. The reference to Cauer * should be 17 (not 
27).] Geffcken, 78; Schwyzer, 12; Heikel, 29. In 1. 36 zpaz[or]aidov 
is proposed by C. D. Buck, Class. Phil. xx. 139 f. 

214. [Mill 35c. Cf. Wide, 4, 7, 243-] 
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222. Schwyzer, 9. 

224, [Cf. O. Hoffmann, 686, No. 22.] 

225. (Mill. 3; David, 4.] 

226. (David, 15.] 

229. Cf. M. N. Tod, J.H.S. xxxiv. 62. 

281. Geficken, 21. 

282. (Cf. Wide, 310.] 

236. (Cf. Wide, 175, 198.]  S.I.G.8 551. 

288. [Miill. 12; Allen, 172, note 1.] 

248, 249. [Cf. Guide to the Select Greek and Latin Inscr. (Brit. Mus.) 
70, 71.] 

252-856. [Cf. O. Hoffmann, 682 ff.; M. P. Nilsson, Kio, xii. 308 ff.] 

252. Hondius-Woodward, B.S.A. xxiv. 89, No. 1; Schwyzer, 4. 

252a. Hondius-Woodward, B.S.A. xxiv. 102, No. 23; Schwyzer, 5,. 

252b. Hondius-Woodward, B.S.A. xxiv. 103, No. 25; Schwyzer, 5». 

255, 256. Schwyzer, 16, 26. 

257. [Bull. Ecole Fr. ad’ Athénes, iii. 57. Cf. Wide, 100.] 

264, 279. Schwyzer, 27, 28. 

282. [Cf. O. Hoffmann, 680.] 

286, 289. Schwyzer, 29, 31. 

301. (Cf. O. Hoffmann, 680.] Schwyzer, 32. 

305. Schwyzer, 33. 

pes Schwyzer, 34; Heikel, 32. 

309. [Cf. Bull. Ecole Fr. d’Athénes, iii. 57; O. Hoffmann, 680.] 

‘Scsiewaee. 35. 

871. [P. Foucart, B.C.H. ii. 515; David, 8, Cf. Wide, 154 f.] 
Schwyzer, 8. Cf. J. Hondius, B.S.A. xxiv. 134. 

372. Cf. J. Hondius, B.S.A. xxiv. 135. 

407. Schwyzer, 30). 

445. Schwyzer, 309. 

452. A. Wilhelm, Neue Beitrage, iii. 28 ff., No. 18. 

457. [David, 6.) Schwyzer, 2. 

463. For 1. 4 cf. E. Kjellberg, K/io, xvii. 45. 

471. (Cf. E. Ziebarth, Berl. phil. Woch. xxx. 308.] Cf. Ziebarth, 120. 

479. Cf. E. Preuner, Ath. Mitt. xlvi. 3. 

538. [Dessau, Inser. lat. sel. 8831.] 

588. A. Wilhelm, Sitzber. Berlin, 1913, 858 ff. 
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540. Geffcken, 355. 

550. Cf. A. Deissmann, Licht vom Osten,* 66. 

553. For ‘ 512’ read ‘ 520.’ 

554. Line 3 begins with the word A/A(iov). 

560. [Cf. E. Ziebarth, Berl. phil. Woch. xxx. 308.] Cf. Ziebarth, 
120. 

578. [Le Bas, Inscr. gr. et lat. Cahier 2, 116.] 

584, My copy of the first letter of 1. 5 shows clearly 2. 

596. Cf. M. N. Tod, J.H.S. xxxiv. 62. 

604. My copy of the last letter of 1. 3 shows, as does Kolbe’s, A. 
Instead, therefore, of K\{avdiav] I should prefer to restore some name 
like Ka{\Xéov] and to suppose that the lady honoured had three sons. 

605. [Cf. M. N. Tod, J.H.S. xxv. 51, note 27.] 

606. (Cf. M. N. Tod, J.H.S. xxv. 50, note 25.] 

608. [Cf. M. N. Tod, J.H.S. xxv. 51, note 29.] Kolbe's copy shows 
a remarkable intermixture of two forms of sigma, = and C : my own copy 
of the stone shows ¢ everywhere. 

649, 6582. Schwyzer, 18, 36. 

674-688. (Cf. O. Hoffmann, 686.] 

675. In 1. 2 read MNAEQNOZEMAIPE!, Mvdowvos opatpei(si. 

688, Cf. M. N. Tod, J.H.S. xxxiv. 62 f. 

689, [Miill. 39.) 

696. Schwyzer, I4. 

700. [David ra. Cf. Wide, 17.]  Schwyzer, 1; Heikel, 27. 

701. (David, 26; Miill. 32 (not 33).] Schwyzer, 17;- 

702. [David, 31; Roberts, Introduction on 266.] Schwyzer, 173. 

708, 704, 707. Schwyzer, 174, 175: 172 

708. S.I.G.3 1224, Schwyzer, 17¢. 

748. (David, 9; Mill. 4. Cf. Wide, 201.] Schwyzer, 3. 

720. [David, 3.) Schwyzer, 6. 

722. (David, 12.] 

_ 724, Geffcken, 193. 

749. [W. Vischer, Kleine Schriften, ii. 35.] 

300. (S.G.D.I. 4482.] 

808, 809. Cf. P. Wolters, Ath. Mitt. xl. 105. 

816. Schwyzer, p. 387, No. I. 

817. [Dessau, Inscr. lat. sel. 8878. Cf. V. Stais, Guide illustré dus 
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Musée National (Athens, 1907), p. 169f.; P. Kastriotes, [Avrra tod 
*E@vx0d Moveeiov (Athens, 1908), 223 f., No. 1290.] 

821. In 1. 5 it looks to me as if we must read [ya rod]ro. 

828. [Allen 193, No. c.] 

850 fi. [Many of these are edited in O. Hoffmann, 686 ff., Nos. 24, 
25.) 

850. Schwyzer, 21). : 

863. [Cf. Wide, 68.] In the Jemma of this inscription read ‘ 15 
for ‘ 16.’ 

864, 866. Schwyzer, 21», 2T3. 

869. For xatdd\vupua cf. H. Pomtow, Klio, xvi. 123 f. 

870. Schwyzer, 21,. 

885. Schwyzer, 20. Cf. G. De Sanctis, Storia dei Romani, iv. 1, 110, 
note 222. 

919. [Cf. Wide, 312.] Geffcken, 69; Schwyzer, 38. 

920. [Miill. r0b; David, 28a; F. Stolz, Wiener Studien, viii. 159 ff. ; 
E. W. Fay, Zés. vergl. Sprachf. xiii, 86. Cf. P. Kretschmer, Glotta, ii. 353]. 
Schwyzer, 37. 

927. (David, 10.] Cf. Ziebarth, rr9. 

928. [David 19a. Cf. Wide, 71.] 

929, *980. Cf. Ziebarth, 119. 

982. [Cf. Wide, 70.] 

987. [Cf. Wide, 312.] Schwyzer, 42. 

988. [Cf. Wide, 154.] S.I.G.3 948; Schwyzer. 43. 

989. [Cf. Wide, 237, 367.] 

945. (David, 25; Miill. 23.] 

961. [Cf. Wide, 70 ; O. Hoffmann, 68r.] 

962. Schwyzer, 44. 

967. Cf. J. Hondius, B.S.A. xxiv. 140 f. 

970. B. Laum, Stiftungen, ii. 15, No. rz (where it is wrongly assigned 
to Messenian Cyparissia). 

972. A copy sent to’me by A. J. B. Wace shows that the true reading 
is Aaudpw. Cf. 1802, 1304. 

977. Cf. J. Hondius, B.S.A. xxiv. r4r. 

981. Schwyzer, 40,. Cf. Hondius and Woodward, B.S.A. xxiv. 92. 

983, 984, 997. Schwyzer, 402, 405, 41,. 

1014. For 20 read 210. 


’ 
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1018, 1107a. Schwyzer, 41, 45. 

1108. Cf. B. Leonardos, ’Apy. ’E¢. 1923, 50. 

1110 fi. Cf. F. Bechtel, Zeits. vergl. Sprachf. 1. 7x. 

1111. Schwyzer, 48, L. Robert conjectures in Il. rz, 12 d&lws 88 


tav Bil Sav rarpldwy, Jad err. (Rev. Et. Gr. xxxvii. 180 f.). 


1112. [Cf. H. Swoboda, Gr. Volksbeschltisse, 108.] 

1114, 1120. Schwyzer, 49, 46. 

1124, [David 30a.]  Schwyzer, 47;. 

1125. [David, 26a; Mil. 32b.] Schwyzer, 479. 

1128. Read ’Ovac[ia] \exou yaipe. 

1188. [David, 1. Cf. O. Hoffmann, 680 f.] 

1184, (David, 16.] 

1142. Cf. M. N. Tod, J.H.S. xxxiv. 63. 

1148 ff. The Latin inscription printed on p. 2x0 recurs on p, xxias 


1569. For an honorary inscription of Gythium found at Athens see J.G, 
iii. 668. 


1144. (Cf. H. Swoboda, Gr. Volksbesciiliisse, 105; Wide, 69; E. 


Ziebarth, Hermes, xxxii. 623.] 


1145. [Cf. Wide, 104:] 
1146. (Cf. M. Holleaux, Rev. Ei. Anc. iii. 1x5 f.; A. Wilhelm, Urk. 


dram, Aff. 236.] 


51. 


1152. [Cf. Wide, 172.] 

1154. [Patsourakos, 22.) Schwyzer, 50. 

1155. [Blouet, Expéd. scient. de Moree, iii. 55; David, 14.] Schwyzer, 
Cf. A. M. Woodward, B.S.A. xxiv. 107. 

1165. [Michel, 1269; Dessau, Jnser. lat. sel. 8766.) S.I.G.3 592. 
1169. Cf. A. Wilhelm, Jahvesh. xvii. 47. 

1175. Cf. Ziebarth, 120. 

1188. O. Fiebiger, Newe Jahrb. xxxvii. 295 ff. 

1203. Cf. E. Preuner, Ath. Mitt. xvi. 3. 

1208. B. Laum, Stiftungen, ii. 11, No. 9. 

1213. Cf. M. N. Tod, J.H.S. xxxiv. 63. 

1222. Cf. B. Leonardos, "Apy. Aedriov, ii. wap. 73. 

1224, 1225. Cf. P. Wolters, Ath, Mitt. xl. 103, 102. 

1226 ff. For the visit of Cyriac to Taenarum see P. Wolters, Ath. Mitt. 


xl. gt ff. 


1228. [Palacographical Society's Facsimiles, Pl. 230; Michel, 1074; 
I 
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H. S. Williams, Hist. of the Art of Writing, No. 52.] Schwyzer, 
52. 

1229. [David, 30.] 

1280. [Bull. Ecole Fr. d’Athénes, iii. 57; David 2ga.] Schwyzer, 522. 

1231. (David, 29¢.] Schwyzer, 525. 

1282. [David, 29b.] Schwyzer, 524. 

1236. Cf. P. Wolters, Ath. Mitt. x1. 102. 

1288. [Dessau, Inscr. lat. sel. 8804.] 

1276, [A. Petrides, Bupwy, i. 349; Mill. 454. Cf. Wide, 173.] 

1277. [Cf. O. Hoffmann, 681.] In fread yaipe. 

1280. On 1. 10 cf. M. N. Tod, J.H.S. xxxiv. 63. 

1293. Cf. J. Hondius, B.S.A. xxiv. 141, note I. 

1307, 1809. Cf. E. Preuner, Ath. Mitt. xlvi. 3. 

1812. Schwyzer, 53. 

1315. [Cf. Wide, 314; E. Ziebarth, Gr. Vereinswesen, 65, No. 20; 
O. Hoffmann, 681.] 

1316. Schwyzer, 55. 

1317. Schwyzer, 54; Heikel, 31. 

1320. Cf. E. Preuner, Ath. Mitt. xlvi. 3. 

1321. [Cf. O. Hoffmann, 68r.] 

1829. [David, 315.] 

18344. Cf. P. Wolters, Ath. Mitt. xl. ror. 

1885. Cf. Ziebarth, 119. 

1837, 1888. Schwyzer, 56,, 562. 

1517 ff. [In references to Ilpaxtia read 1911 for 1912: the date of 
publication was 1912, but the title is IIpaxtexa tod érovs IgII.] Cf. 
Ziebarth, 118 f. 

1517, 1519-1521. Schwyzer, 39;-394. 

1561-1568. I do not here deal with these ‘ tituli alibi inventi,’ nor 
can I fully understand the principle of their selection. 

1572. Schwyzer, 53. 

1587, 1588. A. M. Woodward, B.S.A. xxiv. 105 f. 30, 28. 


IV. MIscELLANEA. 

A few miscellaneous references may well bring this bibliography to 
aclose. Some remarks and criticisms on the ‘ Libri et Itinera Recenti- 
orum,’ the ‘ Indices ’ and the ‘ Editiones priores potissimae ’ of I.G. v. 1 
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will be found in Ziebarth, 116 f. As regards this last section, I would 
simply add that C.I.G. 15 = 722, C.I.G. 1466 and 1467 (not 1467 and 1468) 
should be bracketed, C.J.G. 1492 = 791, Le Bas-Foucart 2034 = 921. 
Attention may be called to the grammar, vocabulary and proper 
names of the Laconian dialect-inscriptions in O. Hoffmann, 693 ff. A 
vigorous, not to say acrid, debate on the character of the neo-Laconian 
language has been carried on between E. Hermann (Jndog. Forsch. xxxii. 
358 ff., xxxiii. 433 f.) and A. Thumb (ibid. xxxiii. 294 ff., 434). The neo- 
Laconian genitive in -np has been discussed by E, Schwyzer in Mélanges 
Hatzidakis, 82 ff. (cf. Rev. Et. Gr. xxxiv. 427). The visit of Cyriac of 
Ancona to Taenarum has been treated by P. Wolters (Ath. Mitt. xl. gr ff.). 
Constant use is made of epigraphical evidence in E. Kjellberg’s article 
on a distinguished Spartan of the Augustan age, C. Julius Eurykles (Kiio, 
xvii. 44 ff. Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, x. 580 ff.). 
Marcus N. Top. 


EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA, 1924-25. 
(Ptates XIV--XXIL)} 


§ x1.—InTRopDUCTORY. 


WueEn the British School decided to bring to an end its excavations 
at Sparta in the year 1910, after five campaigns, it was fully aware that 
the possibilities of the site were by no means exhausted. Its varied 
activities before the war, at Phylakopi and in Crete, and after the war at 
Mycenae, have formed the subjects of full reports in various volumes of 
the Annual from XVII (1910-11) onwards, but when Mr. Wace’s tenure 
of the Directorship came to an end, the decision of the Committee to 
resume work on a site of the Classical period led to the renewal of work at 
Sparta forming their first choice. The fact that the new Director had 
taken an active part in three of the five original campaigns was an 
additional reason for returning there, and it was accordingly resolved 
to resume operations in 1924, with the Theatre as the first objec- 
tive; and in hopes, moreover, of carrying out a fuller exploration of the 
Acropolis, and also of gaining fresh information as to the topography of 
ancient Sparta by extensively testing portions of the ancient city pre- 
viously unexamined. The principal results of the work of the two seasons, 
1924 and 1925, form the subject of the present report. 

The chief features of this work have already been described, for a 
special illustrated report was circulated in the autumn of 1924 which 
summarised the results of that season’s work, and the work of 1925 was 
described in some detail, in the Annual Report of the School for the 
Session 1924-25. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge the generosity of the Hellenic Govern- 
ment in granting us permission to resume work at Sparta, and to record 
our appreciation of the ready help and encouragement afforded by the 
officials of the Archaeological Section of the Ministry of Religion and 


1 Cf. also my shorter accounts in ‘ Archaeology in Greece,’ J.H.S. xliv. pp. 257-260, 
and xlv. pp. 213-217. 
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Education in the necessary arrangements for the work. During 1924 
their representative was Mr. Chr. Karouzos, recently appointed Ephor of 
Antiquities for Thessaly, and in 1925 Professor S. Kamarinos, Rector of 
the Gymnasium at Sparta, officiated as ’Exripednr»}s, both rendering most 
valuable assistance. We were further indebted to the same department 
for permission to engage as foreman G. Alexopoulos, head Phylax at 
Mycenae, who had served there in the same capacity under Mr. Wace, 
and at Sparta again amply proved his worth. It was a pleasure to receive 
Dr. K. Romaios, then Head of the Archaeological Section of the Ministry 
on more than one visit which he paid to the site. 

For quarters we again secured the upper floor of the house which we 
had rented in 1906-10, conveniently situated both for the site of the 
excavations and for the Museum. Labour was not difficult to obtain, 
and many of the men reached a high standard of skill and keenness; a 
few of our senior hands had worked for the School during the original 
excavations, and had not forgotten their early training. 

Both in 1924 and 1925 the main undertaking was the site of the 
Theatre, where, by the end of the second season, we had cleared part of 
the Orchestra, a large portion of the Stage, and of the retaining-walls, 
and had made extensive trials in the cavea. This work is described below, 
in §2, Ournext most important task was the clearance, not yet completed, 
of the area situated between the Sanctuary of Athena Chalkioikos on the 
Acropolis and the back wall of the cavea, which proved unexpectedly rich 
in finds, and in addition contained the foundations of a structure which 
seems to have been a portico, to the south of the east end of the Sanctuary. 
This forms the subject of § 4 below. The other regions investigated in 
the two seasons include a portion of a domestic and commercial area, 
north of the Acropolis (General Plan L 11, B.S.A. xiii. Pl. I), chiefly 
interesting for the yield of moulded Hellenistic pottery, some of which 
is described by Miss Hobling in § 5; the discovery of pieces of 
moulds supports the view that a local fabric is here represented. A few 
pieces of Geometric pottery indicated that the site was occupied since 
the earliest days of Historic Sparta, and the presence of late Roman coins 
shewed that the occupation, even if not continuous, could be traced down 
to the late fourth century of our era. Another residential quarter was 
located in 1925 on the south slope of the high ground which runs eastwards 
from the Acropolis proper towards the river, where Mr. Cuttle found, ; 
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and cleared, most of an extensive Roman villa, with an elaborate system 
of hypocausts. Many of the floors, with the pillars of superposed bricks, 
circular in section, supporting them, came to light. The incidental finds 
were not of great importance. Other trials in this region yielded dis- 
appointing results. 

On the Acropolis itself, in 1925, Mr. Cuttle also cleared, and was able 
with the help of Mr. De Jong to plan, the greater part of an important 
Byzantine church (possibly to be identified with that of H. Nikon), of 
which the ruined triple apse had long been visible above ground. This 
lies about 120 metres east of the Chalkioikos site. On the slope below 
it to the south he also found in 1924 remains of a house, or possibly a 
bath-building, with a well-preserved mosaic pavement exhibiting a 
polychrome design of geometric type, alongside which was a cement- 
built water-conduit with several pipes, apparently of late Roman date. 
In 1925 another mosaic pavement came to light a short distance 
south-west of the Theatre, and may prove to be closely connected with 
the bathing-establishment of which remains are still visible. This will 
be further investigated, as the construction was of strikingly massive 
type, and a few fragmentary marbles found there suggest the possibility 
of further and more interesting finds of this nature. 

It will thus be seen that the minor excavations have so far yielded 
rather disappointing results—some less productive trials are left out of 
account altogether—except in so far as they shew us the extent to which 
Sparta in the Roman age had become a city of luxurious residences. Our 
only possible clue to the existence of a sanctuary hitherto obtained lies 
in the discovery of a few votive model limbs and heads in terracotta, 
found at one point under the floor of the large Byzantine church already 
mentioned. It is essential, however, that more trials be made, over 
several areas still scarcely touched, and the possibility of further dis- 
coveries seems by no means limited to the two principal sites, which will 
form our main objective in the third season. 

A. M. Woopwarp, 


EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA, 1924-25. 


§ 2.—TuHE THEATRE. 
(Prates XIV, XV.) 


THE scanty references preserved from the ancient writers who 
alluded to the Theatre at Sparta include no description of its shape, size 
or appearance, with the single exception of the passage in which Pausanias 
tells us (iii. 14. 1) that it was of white marble (A/@ov Aevxod, Odas dfcov). 
The other authorities make mention of it only in reference to festivals or 
other events which took place in it. These allusions cover a Jong period, 
but do not help us to gain any idea either of the history of the building 
or of its form or size at any given date. They may be advantageously 
cited in chronological order, thus :— 

Herodotus, vi. 67. (The quarrel of Demaratos and Leotychidas in 
the Theatre on the occasion of the Gymnopaidiai, ca. 491 B.C.) 

Xenophon, Hell. VI. iv. 16. (The news of the battle of Leuktra 
arrived on the last day of the Gymnopaidiai, rod dvdpcxod yopod evdov 
évros. That &édov means ‘in the theatre’ is confirmed by Plutarch’s 
account, Ages. 29, which repeats Xenophon’s, adding év 7 Gedrpw.) 

Athenaeus, xv. 631 c. (Quoting Aristoxenos (Aristotle’s pupil) for the 
celebration of the Gymnopaidiai in the Theatre); and iv. 139 e (quoting 
Polykrates (date unknown) for the procession of boys on horseback 
passing through the Theatre on the occasion of the Hyakinthia.) 

Lucian, Anacharsis, 34. (A. is bidden not to laugh at the Spartans, 
nor to suppose that they toil in vain, drérav 4 opatpas wépt év 7H Oedrpw 
cupmecdytes malwow addijdous.) 

Pausanias, iii. 14; see above. 

We only learn, in fact, that from at any rate the early fifth century 
the Spartans celebrated the Gymnopaidiai in the Theatre; that the 
Orchestra was accessible to horsemen; and that it was the scene of the 
Ball-game. It is plain that archaeology, not ancient literature, alone 
will give us fuller particulars concerning the Theatre at Sparta. 
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The late Guy Dickins, in publishing his account of preliminary 
investigations at the Theatre in 1906 (B.S.A. xii. pp. 394 ff.), has usefully 
summarised the evidence furnished by the descriptions of travellers who 
visited Sparta from 1770 onwards, and a reference to his remarks will 
suffice. We may now more confidently endorse his conclusions: (1) 
that the ‘stage-buildings’ seen by Leake and Dodwell early in the 
nineteenth century, and by Curtius in 1852, were, in fact, the remains of 
Byzantine houses built over the stage (some, as will be seen, actually 
rest on walls belonging to the stage). (2) That the careful dimensions 
given by Gell cannot rest on accurate measurements. Indeed, wherever 
we can check them they are wrong, and it is pretty clear that he could not 
have dug down to the Orchestra to measure its radius, which he gives as 
70 feet. A point where we might have hoped for useful information 
from these earlier accounts is the exact arrangement of the cavea, for it is 
clear that the process of spoliation of the marble seats has mostly taken 
place within the last r50 years. Actually, apart from the view given by 
Leroy,* looking across the stage-region towards the east of the cavea, 
which is not of sufficiently close accuracy to help us, and the details given 
by Gell, we have nothing at all to guide us where the seating has all 
disappeared. It is, however, certain that already in mediaeval times the 
marble seats of the Theatre were being removed for building purposes, 
for whole or broken ones appear in Byzantine structures elsewhere on the 
Acropolis. Nevertheless, as our plan shews, it has been found possible 
by tests made at various points in the cavea, in addition to the complete 
clearance at two points of portions of the lower rows of seats, to arrive at 
a pretty correct restoration of the whole of the seating-arrangements 
(see the Plan, Pl. XIV). 

The results of the trial-trenches dug in 1906 are fully published 
(B.S.A. xii. loc. cit.), and we need only note that they were practically con- 
fined to opening up a long trench along the west side of the stretch of late 
(Byzantine) wall which runs southward from the east end of the western 
retaining-wall, and to clearing the junction of these two; and within the 
Theatre itself, one shaft was sunk to examine the lower part of the seats 

* Narrative of a Journey in the Morea, p. 328. He must surely mean diameter though 
actually he says ‘ radius,’ which is even less nearly correct. The radius, taken from the 
ascertained centre of the Orchestra to the inner edge of the blocks forming the sides of the 


water-channel round it, is 12-25 metres (slightly over 40 feet 2 in.). 
* Les Ruines des plus beaux Monuments de la Gréce, Pl. XIII. 
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just inside the same retaining-wall. Asa matter of fact, the latter trench, 

which also found the Orchestra-floor, did not furnish very exact data as 
to the arrangement of the seating, as it found a rather destroyed portion. 
The other trial made at the Theatre was a long trench cut in 1909 
from near the top of the cavea on its east side down towards the stage. 
This revealed extensive remains of the upper rows of seats, in considerable 
confusion, and clear traces of the existence of a diazoma. Lower down it 
was not carried deep enough to penetrate below the Byzantine level above 
the stage, and as a result nothing came to light which was deemed worthy 
of publication. 

We began in April, 1924, with the intention of locating the stage- 
buildings, and of ascertaining, if possible, the dimensions of the Orchestra, 
and the state of preservation of some part of the lower rows of seats in 
the cavea. This programme was carried through, though less of the 
stage-area was cleared than we had hoped, owing to the complicated 
nature of the Byzantine settlement which covered practically all the 
region examined. On the other hand, the unexpected discovery that the 
east Parodos-wall was faced with marble blocks, of which the great 
majority bore inscriptions, made us devote more labour than we should 
otherwise have wished to the task of uncovering the wall, and searching, 
with no small success, for fallen blocks in front of it. We further lost 
time, close to the end of the season, as a result of torrential rains washing 
down many tons of earth into one of our deepest and most important 
cuttings, which had to be cleared by forced measures, before we closed 
down for the year, to enable the surveying to be completed. 

As the result of our first campaign, which had only lasted from March 
31st to May 31st, we had reached the Orchestra-floor, at an average depth 
of sixteen feet, and had cleared about one-fifth of its surface; of the stage, 
we had found, and cleared, nearly all the Hyposcenitm, and had uncovered 
a large part of the presumed Scenae Frons running parallel to it, and the 
central part of the space between the two; we had cleared part of the 
lower seats at three points, namely, adjoining the extreme south-west and 
south-east corners of the Orchestra, and in addition, at eleven metres’ 

1 T advisedly use this term to avoid the complications involved by the use of Prosceniin, 
without intending to claim it as the only possible name for this wall. Dérpfeld-Reisch, 
Gr. Theater, p. 301, deny the correctness of Hyposcenium in the sense of ‘ Buhnenvorder- 


wand.’ If I appear to defy this view it is only through inability to find a suitable alter- 
native. ‘ Stage-front’ is scarcely standardised in the sense required. 
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distance north of the Hyposcenium, had found the lower rows of seats on 
the east, together with one of the stairways; of the eastern retaining-wall 
we had uricovered about eight metres’ run of inscriptions, and had 
verified its continuation five metres further east. Of the Byzantine 
settlement which covers nearly all the area examined, we had planned and 
levelled up all the walls we found, and had removed them when necessary ; 
and we had obtained, from a careful study of the coins found in association 
with them, a good deal of evidence for the probable limits of the Byzantine 
occupation of the site (cf. note on p. 157 below). 

In 1925 we almost completed the clearance of the stage, except for 
strips left for barrow-tracks, and digging behind the Scenae Frons found 
at an unexpectedly deep level remains of a wall which seems to indicate 
a stage of—possibly—Hellenistic date. Other conclusions now reached 
regarding the various periods represented in the stage-buildings will be 
considered later. In the cavea we completely cleared the corner of the 
eastern seats nearest the stage (cf. Fig. 3), and, by removing the Byzantine 
masonry from above the western retaining-wall, found the remains of ten 
rows of? seats almost undamaged, together with the lateral stairway out- 
side them. Of the east retaining-wall, we cleared all the rest of the 
inscribed blocks, and followed it further east to a point where it returns 
outwards ; and, moreover, by laboriously removing large numbers of fallen 
poros blocks from the far (east) end of this wall, were enabled to recover 
its original line, and to find that below the average modern ground-level, 
the marble facing-blocks are still ix situ. Of the western retaining-wall, 
we found that the marble facing had practically all been stripped from 
the eastern end, as far as the southward return,* which corresponds to that 
displayed by the east wall. The cavea was extensively tested at other 
points, and it appeared that scarcely any remains of the upper seats could 
be traced in its western half. but high up near the centre a portion of the 
seating and another stairway came to light; and further clearance of the 
diazoma located in the trench dug in 1909, in combination with a close 
study of the remains of the seating, has enabled us to plan the whole of the 
cavea in an almost final form. The returns of the retaining-walls, from 
their outward extremities, were carefully cleared, and offer interesting 
constructional features; and more light was thrown on the problem of 


1 See Fig. 6, and contrast it with Fig 8 (before removal of the Byzantine material). 
* See p. 132 below. 
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the date, by a study of the relation of the back wall of the cavea to the 
remains on the Acropolis. 


The Cavea. 


It is inevitable that certain elements in the plan should be conjectural, 
where so much is destroyed. We have, however, proceeded on the 
assumption, which fuller investigation might compel us to modify to a 
small extent, that the lay-out of the seating was uniform and, in general, 
symmetrical.1 This is warranted by all details hitherto observed, and 
consequently we assume that every stairway located has a corresponding 
one on the opposite side of the central axis. The plan shews ten in all 
below the diazoma, numbered there, for convenience of reference, I-X. 
Of these we have uncovered portions of Nos. I, V, and VIII-X, and there 
is no reason to doubt that they were continued upwards above the diazoma, 
to the upper extremity of the seats. As is usually the case, the blocks of 
upper seats are again subdivided by an additional stairway inserted 
between each, of the continuous ones, and these are numbered on the plan 
as Ila, IIIa, etc. (No such upper stairs are restored in the narrower 
blocks of seats nearest to the retaining-walls, as they would be superfluous.) 
Of these, we have only found portions of V and VIIa, and it is at the 
lower end of the latter alone that we have actual remains of the diazoma. 

The width of the two lateral stairs (I and X) is r-0§ m., the remainder 
being -95 m. The height of the steps is normally half that of the seats, 
namely, -1625 m. for the lower seats (which average -325 m. high), and 
apparently -16 m. for the upper (which are restored as -3 m. high). The 
presence of the diazoma is responsible for an exceptional arrangement, 
where it was necessary to achieve a sharper rise to reach the top of the 
podium, and we restore six steps in place of four to give access to the first 
seat above it (see the section, Fig. 2). The lower seats, which numbered 
thirty rows,? had in front of them, as at Megalopolis * and elsewhere, a 
single row of benches with backs, behind which runs a passage-way. 
Here, however, the front row of seats proper is raised on a plinth or step, 
on which the feet of the front-row spectators rested, leaving the whole 

} Certain exceptions will be noted as we proceed. 
? Or, more strictly, thirty-one if we restore one on the outer edge of the diasoma 


(cf. p. 126). 
» Excavations at Megalopolis, pp. 37 fi., and Fig. 24. 
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passage free (Fig. 1, and cf. Fig. 6), while at Megalopolis their feet rested 
on the passage itself. The interval at Sparta between the back of the 
bench and the fillet of the front seat is x-r0 m. (80 cm. being occupied by 
the passage, and thirty by the step above), whereas the Megalopolis 
interval is ca. -915 m. (3 feet). The exact profile of the benches is not 
ascertainable, as their remains are much chipped, where preserved at all, 
but the seat itself had a curved surface and formed a more obtuse angle 
with the back than those at Athens, Megalopolis or Epidaurus.! In front 





Fic. 1.—Lower Seats ix East oF Cura, LOOKING NORTH. 


of them ran a water-channel, -50 m. wide, and of slightly greater depth, 
built of well-dressed marble blocks resting on two courses of poros. In the 
eastern half of the cavea it had been much disturbed, but its outflow could 
be traced for some distance at first in a S.-E. direction, tillit had cleared the 
angle of the stage, and then southwards ; cover-slabs were found in position 
for short distances both north and south of the eastern retaining-wall, the 
former apparently a later reconstruction. At its western outflow it seemed 
to. have been blocked later by the construction of a flight of three steps, 
leading southward past the end of the Hyposcenium, which we shall notice 

+ Whether these benches represent, as seems to be the case at Megalopolis, an addition 


to the original plan, isnot yet clear. Certain indications point in that direction, and require 
to be further investigated. 
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below (p. 142 f.) in dealing with the stage. The nearer wall of this channel 
(-45 m. wide) served as foot-rest to the benches, and the further side, 
adjoining the paving of the Orchestra, was found, opposite the foot of 
Stairway VIII, and for a short distance each side of it, to bear inscriptions 
(four lists of Nomophylakes, and one cursus honorum), dating from the 
second quarter of the second century after Christ (vide § 3, No. 2). Where 
so much disturbance has taken place, it is not easy to attain an absolutely 
accurate series of measurements for the seats, and our figures are based 
on a comparison of a careful selection of the best-preserved examples. 
The average projection of each row in front of that above seemed to be 
73 m. in those below the diazoma, and +72 m. in those above it. Thus the 
breadth, on the plan, of the lower thirty seats was 22 m., and that of the 
upper twenty, 14-4 m. Each row consists of a seat-space, -30 m. wide, 
behind which is a space -43 m. wide, and sunk ca. -or5 m., to take the feet 
of the persons sitting in the rowabove. That minute differences would be 
detectable to-day, even if no destruction had taken place, would not be 
surprising; and it is not unlikely that, to hasten the draining-off of rain- 
water, each row sloped a trifle downwards from the centre towards the 
nearest flight of steps. This, however, has not yet been confirmed. 

It was further observed that the six lowest rows of seats were made 
more comfortable by being slightly hollowed out, as may be well seen 
in the view of the eastern portion of the cavea (Fig. 1). We noted also 
that the risers of the seats are invariably undercut, and have a plain 
fillet above and below; the latter feature is far from common, and is 
unknown in the chief theatres of the Greek mainland, where, if there is 
a fillet, it is only on the upper edge of the riser. This fillet returns 
down each end, not only where the seats abut on a stairway, but also, 
occasionally, at the junction of two blocks of marble. 

The great majority of the seats found im sit, and many of those found 
dislodged, are composed of large blocks of the required height, and 
averaging -90 m. square, with a strip ca. 15-18 cm. wide left roughly 
finished where it was covered by the seat above. Sometimes, however, a 
slight moulding is added to the inner edge, in spite of the fact that it would 
have been invisible.+ There are a few possible instances of patch-work, 
presumably later than the original construction, especially the use of a 
separate piece of marble ca. -30 m. wide, to form the seat proper. Small 


1 Cf. Fig. 3, seat marked A. 
2 The edges are too straight for this to be merely due to later breakage in every case. 
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sinkings, square in section, intended to support the posts for an awning, 
were noted at irregular intervals in the foot-rest of the front benches in 
the east of the cavea ; there is a pair set symmetrically just clear of the 
foot of Stairway VIII, and two further south. A similar sinking exists 
in step 9 of Stairway I, and smaller round holes, through which to tie 
the awning-ropes, are found in certain of the seats. Similar cuttings are 
not uncommon, ¢.g. at Megalopolis (op. cit., p. 35). 


The Diazoma. 


The only direct evidence for a diazoma was obtained by cleaning out 
the old (1909) trench at the point where the existence of this feature had 
been recognised in it. The marble had all been stripped away, but the 
substructure of coarse limestone seemed little disturbed. We uncovered 
a horizontal foundation 1-65 m. wide, and six short steps above it, each 
25 m. high, and giving a rise of 1-50 m. in 1-80 (5 : 6) in place of the 
average rise of ca. 1:2}. Above them, the foundations seemed to indi- 
cate a return to the normal pitch, or rather the slightly steeper one which 
we suggest for the upper seats. These foundations seem to fit most 
satisfactorily with a restoration giving us a diazoma 1-20 m. wide, with a 
seat projecting another -30 m,, the normal width, It is not unlikely that 
this first row may have consisted of benches with backs, in which case 
they may be assumed to have had a width of -50 m., as did those in front 
of the lower seats, which would narrow our passage-way down to I m. 
Above it we restore a podium also a metre in height, and a foot-rest for 
the first row of upper seats, -75 m. wide, as opposed to the normal one of 
+43 m. (Fig. 2). 

Whether there was also a lower diazoma, half-way up the lower 
blocks, remains unknown. We can only tell that there cannot have been 
one as low down as the tenth row, or below, for the continuity of these 
tiers was found unbroken alongside Stairway I, and the pit which located 
Stairway V shewed no traces of a passage interrupting rows 16-19 inclu- 
sive. It may, perhaps, prove possible to verify the point in the coming 
season, but I am not hopeful; in any case, we may assume that if there 
was such a lower passage, as would not be unusual,! it was narrow, and 
did not interrupt the grading of the seats, for our measurements shew a 
continuous rise in the gradient of the lower seats up to the main diazoma. 


1 At Epidaurus, with even more rows of seats than at Sparta, there is no lower diazoma. 
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Substructure and Retaining-Walls. 


It is not clear to what extent the cavea rests on made-up ground, 
While it is obvious on the one hand that the hill out of which it is cut is 
natural in the centre, there is good reason for believing that the wings are 
largely supported on an artificial embankment. Thus our Theatre will 
in this respect resemble those of Argos, Athens, and Megalopolis, among 
others. Not only is this probable in view of the unnatural shape of the 
hill otherwise implied, but it is rendered almost certain by the extremely 





Fic. 3—Lower Seats oF E. Curzka PARTLY CLEARED. 


massive retaining-walls, which have so long formed one of the most 
striking features of the site of ancient Sparta. This conclusion was 
completely confirmed by the result of our testing the ground in, and 
behind, the upper portion of the cavea. As will be seen below,} the region 
lying south of the western half of the Sanctuary of Athena Chalkioikos, for 
a distance of at least 16 m. in a southerly direction, was found to be made 
up with a layer of foreign clay, increasing in thickness as it descended the 
slope towards the back of the cavea ; this layer, when our excavations 
ended for the season in 1925, had already attained a depth of over 3 m. 
We cannot tell how far down the auditorium this belt of clay runs, and 


1§$4, p. 251 f. 
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anything like an exhaustive test of its extent would be out of the question, 
owing to the expense involved. Nevertheless, we verified its existence 
for most of the way round in a southerly direction towards the west 
retaining-wall, by a trench following the level at which, had they been 
preserved, we should have cleared the sixteenth and seventeenth seat- 
rows above the diazoma. This trench, moreover, revealed an interesting 
feature of the structure, namely, a terrace-wall, built of small rubble with 
many rounded cobble-stones set in mortar, of a width of ca. -72 m. and 
going down to approximately two metres’ depth below the present ground- 
surface. This was traced almost continuously from Stairway V nearly 
to the line where Stairway II should come, but between the latter and the 
outer edge of the cavea, above the west retaining-wall, all signs of it had 
vanished. In the other direction, just west of Stairway V, it ran into a 
sort of glacis of similar material, which supported the remains of three 
seats (Nos. 17-19, upper), of which the position is indicated in the plan 
(Pl. XIV). Its eastward continuation could not be verified, as intrusive 
mediaeval masonry breaks the line. This wall is obviously made for 
the purpose of helping to support the embankment, and it would be 
natural to expect it to be coterminous with the made bank. Pending more 
extensive tests we cannot tell if any more, similar, terrace-walls were 
employed, but it is not unlikely; indeed its unexpectedly narrow width 
would seem to make it of little use if it stood alone. Nor have we yet 
ascertained to what extent the uppermost seats were supported merely 
on rubble-concrete. Indications to the contrary were obtained in the 
trench which revealed the diazoma, for, as we have seen, the substructures 
of the steps, and seats alongside them, in Stairway VIIa, consisted of 
close-fitted blocks of coarse limestone, similar to those supporting the 
lower seats and steps wherever preserved. Further digging will be needed 
before we can tell whetner the eastern half of the seats as a whole have this 
masonry-foundation above the diazoma, or, if not, at what points it gives 
place to rubble; and, moreover, whether the presence of the former is an 
indication that the subsoil is the natural hillside, and again, if the use of 
rubble-foundations is confined to the ‘made’ ground. We have, on the 
other hand, no indication anywhere that the lower seats and steps rest 
on any other foundation than limestone blocks, as already stated. Their 


1 But there is no need to infer that the clay embankment gave place ugain to the 
natural ground. On the contrary, the collapse of both extremities of the cavea is a further 


proof that it was ‘made’ ground. 
k 
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style of construction can be well seen in the views of the eastern portion of 
the lower seats (Figs. 3 and 4), and a particularly well-preserved example 
appears on Stairway X, where the marble treads have all been stripped. 
The wall marking the rearward limit of the cavea was visible at the 
two extremities of the semicircle before our work began. We followed 
it from the west, in a succession of trenches along nearly half its course 








Fic. 4.—E. Carved: R&TAINING-WALL AND 
FounpbaTions oF Stairway No. X. 


towards the axial line of the cavea, but east of this it proved impossible 
to trace owing to the presence of Byzantine walls, especially in the sector 
behind Stairways VI and VII. Where we found it, it was of uniform 
construction, a footing of rubble, set in mortar (2 m. deep), on which were 
one or more courses of dressed limestone blocks, varying in length between 


1 Cf. B.S.A, xii. p. 402. The diameter of the semicircle which it forms is wrongly 
given as 104 m.; it is almost exactly 114 m. between the outer edges of the stones. 
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1-10 and 1-60 m.; they were ca, ‘8c m. wide and ranged in height from 
-28 to -38 m. (In Fig. 7 the E. end of this wall appears against the sky-line). 
From the levels observed, it was plain that the foundation ascended 
in steps to correspond with the rise of the ground-level from the extremities 
of the semicircle towards the centre; and to obtain a wall of uniform 
height, the outer ends were built up several courses high. Thus there are 
five (or possibly six) courses lost at the western end, where the present 
level of the wall-top is ca. 2 m. below that of the wall found in the trench 
south of the E. end of the Chalkioikos-Sanctuary (where it appears that 
no courses are missing); and, at the eastern extremity, where it 
is -29 m. lower than on the west, one more course is to be restored. 
Actually there are four courses in position here already, as against two 
at the western extremity, which shews that the foundation was laid at a 
correspondingly deeper level than at the other end. ; 

Whether there was an arcade behind this wall, as Gell states, is very 
doubtful, for nothing definitely indicating one can now be seen, nor have 
we uncovered any masonry suggesting its existence. It is also clear that 
the Roman walls south of the Chalkioikos-Sanctuary belong to houses 
of late date, which have no original connection, either in structure or in 
orientation, with the outer wall of the cavea. Among the few finds 
associated with the foundations of this wall there was no object pointing 
to an earlier date for it than the Roman period, to which it should pre- 
sumably be ascribed in view of the style of construction. Unless we 
should obtain evidence to the contrary, it seems natural to regard it as 
contemporary with the marble seats of the cavea (see below, p. 251 f.) 


The Retaining-walls. 


Attention was also paid to the massive retaining-walls which support 
the outer edge of the embankment, both on the south and, for distances not 
yet determined, on the east and west. The former, of which the general 
direction is east and west, present various interesting features. It was 
thought at first, in confirmation of Mr. Dickins's observations, that these 
walls would meet, if continued in a straight line, but more careful study 
and measurement have shewn us that this is not true, and that they 
would form, if produced, an angle of 179°, each wall being only half a 


1 Op. cit., p. 328. 
K2 
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degree out from forming a right angle with the axial line through the 
cavea and Orchestra. It is not impossible that this represents an error 
in their original setting out. 

Moreover, instead of running in straight lines from the Orchestra to 
their outer angles (i.e. where they return northward) they shew an 
unexpected southward return, and then continue in their original direc- 
tions.1_ This was first found in clearing the west wall, which we followed 
westwards from the Orchestra end, and remained inexplicable until, in 
clearing the base of the east wall, abreast of the wall behind the cavea, we- 
found the three lowest steps of an external staircase projecting from the 
lowest course of the marble facing of the wall. Time did not permit us 
to follow this throughout, but when the east wall was found to have 
likewise a return carrying a projection corresponding to that on the west, 
the purpose of these returns became clear, namely, as the supporting-walls 
of these external flights of steps (for we must assume that the western 
retaining-wall was similarly equipped). Their object can only have been 
to give access to the diazoma ; and the plan shews that if we restore 55 
steps, each -r8 m. high, with treads -302 m. wide, we obtain the desired 
rise of ca. 9-90 m. in a length of 16-65 m. to bring us up to the level of the 
diazoma, as ascertained, approximately, in the cavea opposite Stairway 
VII a. In view of the breadth of this projection we restore the steps witha 
width of 2-50 m., assuming that the marble facing-blocks on the pro- 
jection were of the same width as those of the main walls. This is still 
subject to confirmation, but not unlikely. 

Such external stairways leading up to the diazoma are far from 
common. At Mantineia, where the whole of the cavea is supported on 
an artificial embankment, in addition to the external stairs at two points 
on the arc of the curve, there is an exterior flight alongside the N.-E. 
retaining-wall, not unlike ours at Sparta, whereas on the S.-E. there is one 
which leads up likewise to the diazoma, but starts from the end nearest 
the Orchestra, on the outside of the retaining-wall.2 I purposely leave 
out of account the examples of stairways in Roman theatres carried up 


1 There seems to be a slight difference in the measurements in this respect. The 
return on the west is 33:70 m. from the (presumed) outer S.-W. angle, while that of the 
east wall is only 33 m. from the (presumed) outer S.-E. angle; thus they are respectively 
36-30 and 37 m. from the axial line of the cavea and Orchestra, which seems exactly to 
divide the total distance of 140 m from angle to angle. 

* Fougéres, Mantinée, p. 169 f. 
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over the Parodos-arch, and roofed over (e.g. those at Aspendos and 
Patara), and the rock-cut ramp at Syracuse. 

Another feature of outstanding interest in the retaining-walls is the 
presence of inscriptions on the marble facing-blocks of the east Parodos, 
where they are preserved for a length of ca. 14m. Although the end of 
this wall nearest the Orchestra has been removed (cf. Fig. 3), we may safely 
assume that the inscriptions commenced close to the pedestal in which the 
wallterminated. These texts are described and published in full, together 
with those on the fallen blocks and fragments, in the following section 





Fic, 5.—E. Reraininc-Watt: Mareie FaciInG CLEARED DOWN 
to Founpations. 


( pp. 160 ff.) That the west wall, from which the marble facing has been 
almost entirely stripped, was likewise inscribed, appears highly probable 
(see p. 200). The elevation, together with a sectional view, of the blocks 
still in situ in the east wall is shewn on Pl. XVI (and cf. Fig. 5). The blocks 
are slightly bevelled at all four edges in front, and are closely fitted, without 
mortar; many of the fallen blocks have cuttings for clamps, in some of 
which are the remains of the lead which held them. The dressing of the 
face varies, as the uninscribed blocks have not the carefully smoothed 
finish of most of the inscribed ones; but some of the latter were inscribed 
without this final dressing of the surface, 


= 
~ 
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A shallow vertical anathyrosis, ca. -12 m. wide, which runs regardless 
of the presence of vertical joints, appears at irregular intervals, as if 
intended to break up the monotony of the plain surface.1_ The inscriptions 
are sometimes cut on this anathyrosis, and seldom did the engraver 
deliberately avoid it. The height and length of the blocks appear in the 
drawing referred to already; their depth varies according to the course 
to which they belong. Most of the fallen ones hitherto examined are 
ca. +49 m. deep, but a few are ca. -74 m., and at the west end, those im situ 
in the first course above the ¢orus-mould are ‘68 m. deep. We may note 
here that there are four marble facing-courses below the torws (cf. Figs. 4 
and 5), their height and projection being as follows :— 


(t) Ht. -24 m.; projects beyond course above -16 m. 
(2) Ht. -25 m.; i ri ” ” °07 m. 
(3) Ht. -25 m.; . fe i Pr rr -o7 Mm. 
(4) Ht. -22 m.; recessed behind course above +26 m. 
(5) Ht. -36 m.; (¢orws-mould) projects beyond 

course above . . ‘ . + 729m. 


The missing pedestal or pilaster of the east wall is restored in the 
drawing from that which stands at the end of the west retaining-wall, and 
appears, as far as preserved, in Fig. 6. Its base consists of two plain 
courses, of which the lower (measuring -92 x -61 m.) is practically flush 
with the front line, as well as with the surface, of the step below the first 
row of seats proper; above the second is a course made of a single block, 
of which the lower half is plain, and the upper has a simple pilaster-base 
moulding. Above this, but now lost, was a plain rectangular shaft, of 
uncertain height. Whether in addition to its capping it carried some form 
of decoration—perhaps a small statue—is problematic. We may com- 
pare, for a similar termination for a retaining-wall, the pedestals found 
at the Theatre at Megalopolis.* They stand on two plain courses, which 
line with the front of the first row of seats, and the shaft, from which the 
capping is lost, measures inclusive of its base, which has a simpler moulding 
than ours, 1-30 m. in height (or ca. 1-40 m. inclusive of its cap). No doubt 


1 The distances between these anathyroses are as follows (measured on centres and 
beginning on the left): 1-2, 2-80 m.; 2-3, 2-30m.; 3-4,2°50m.; 4-5,2'Iom.; 5-6, 3'70m, 
Much is to be said for the suggestion, due to Mr W, A. Sisson, of the British School at 
Rome, that they were primarily intended as guides to the masons who were to dress down 
the blocks finally ; but that this was left undone. 

* Op. cit., p. 43, Fig. 32. 
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ours also served as a terminal for the coping on top of the wall, but whether 
the coping at Sparta overhung the wall on each side, as at Megalopolis, or 
was flush with its sides, is still unknown, as we have not yet identified 
for certain any of the coping-blocks.1_ We may, at any rate provisionally, 
believe our retaining-walls to have ended in a pedestal perhaps 3-50 m. in 





Fic. 6.—W. Cana: Laterat Stairway (NO. 1) AFTER 
REMOVAL OF ByZANTINE WALL (1925). 


height over all, rectangular in section, with a simple moulding above, as 
well as below. In it, perhaps about half-way up, the wall-coping ended. 
The base of this pedestal comes level also with the foris-moulding, which 
returns on itself, just before reaching it, as can be seen in Fig. 6 

2 We have found, among fallen blocks from the wall, two coping-blocks, of different 


depth from back to front, +49 and -5t m. The former must belong, in view of our having 
found fallen blocks -49 m. deep, presumably from the course directly below the coping. 
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The marble facing seems to have extended the whole length of the 
two southern retaining-walls, as far as their outer angles. On the west 
this has not been verified to the west of the projection that carries the 
outer stairway; but on the east, at a point directly below the end of the 
wall which marks the upper limit of the cavea, after laboriously removing 
an immense number of blocks fallen from the retaining-wall, we reached 
its original face, and found that at about the average modern ground-level 
(of the field behind), marble blocks in sifu began to appear (Fig. 7). This 
level was also associated with a large quantity of marble chippings, testify- 
ing to the destruction caused by mediaeval stone-robbers. Following the 
marble blocks down to their foundation-course we came upon the bottom 
steps of the outer stairway already described, and found that, in all, 
nine courses of marble facing-blocks remained in position at the best- 
preserved point. Thes¢ are about +39 m. high, and above them in the 
tenth course was part of a taller block, which indicated that a course of 
orthostat-blocks was here employed to vary the monotony. As the 
torus-moulding, as we have seen, followed the projection, presumably there 
was none on the main wall (where it would in any case have been out of 
place, and an actual impediment to the use of the steps; nevertheless 
it may have resumed E, of the foot of the stairs), Whether the marble 
facing extended right up to the top of the wall we cannot decide; too 
much has fallen away from the limestone backing of the wall to permit 
of an opinion. From the aesthetic point of view it seems probable that 
the facing went to the top. A certain amount of evidence appears in the 
photograph (Fig. 7) for the system of applying the marble blocks; we 
see, for instance, that course No. g consisted of ‘ headers ’ which ran much 
farther back into the wall, that the orthostat-course above was (naturally) 
shallow, and that courses 13 and 18 were again ‘ headers ’ deeply set in. 
The curious cutting-back of the lower part of course 19 of the limestone 
blocks was traced again nearer the angle. It is possible that it was so cut 
to carry a heavier facing-course, perhaps moulded (?);+ but it may be 
merely due to the course of limestone blocks (‘ headers ’) which fitted into 
it having all fallen, 

1 The projecting moulding on ‘the blocks of the west retaining-wall renders this far 


from impossible. It is well seen in Leroy's Plate XIII (op. cit.) but must have fallen since 
his visit. 
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Masons’ Marks. 


Many single letters, no doubt rightly interpreted as masons’ marks, 
were recognised during the original excavations, and are reproduced in 
Mr. Dickins’s article.t I noticed two only among the numerous fallen 
blocks from the backing of the east retaining-wall which we removed, as 
above described, but no systematic search was made for these marks. 


+ course 10. 


> course O. 


<> present 
ground-level, 





Fic, 7—East RRTAINING-WALL, PARTLY CLEARED. 


These were A (ht. -T2 m.), and M (ht. +095 m.). They add nothing to the 
little chronological evidence obtained from a study of the previously 
published instances. 


The Returns of the Retaining-walls. 


The outer retaining-walls on the east and west were traced for part 
of their course with interesting results. On the west, starting from the 


1 Op. cit., p. 403. 
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extreme S.-W. angle, we now have a length of nearly 40’m. (measured 
along the chord of the arc) exposed down to foundation-level for most of this 
length; on the east, where fallen material has hitherto prevented us 
reaching the exact angle, we have followed the course of the wall to a point 
distant (again along the chord of the arc) 46 m. from the angle, the wall 
itself being clear for about 36 of them. The principal discovery is that 
these walls undoubtedly follow the curve of the cavea, and are set out 
from the same centre as it is. In addition we now know that they never 
had a marble facing, as we have found, right down to their foundations, 
the original rusticated surface of the blocks, mostly uninjured, and a 
projecting moulding on the face of the west wall is inconsistent with a 
marble facing; and lastly, we have secured exact details of the arrange- 
ment of projecting footing courses, for a short length on the east and a 
considerably longer streteh on the west, which strengthen them for the 
thrust of the bank of earth which they were meant to support. It is 
clear that these foundation-courses.are not stepped symmetrically, as there 
is a wider projection visible (cf. the plan, Pl. XV) on the western ones at a 
point where we may compare them, namely, 20 m. northward from the 
angles. In fact the average projection of the western foundations is 
ca. +38 m., while that of the eastern is only -20 m. Moreover, the former 
consists of six, and the latter of only five courses which are off-set from 
the true line of the wall above ground. These courses average +39 m. in 
height, which is the average height of the courses of the wall itself. The 
strong rustication of the blocks is visible where they have escaped damage 
by weathering, and in contrast to the drafted edge, about 3-4 cm. wide, 
the centre of many of the blocks sometimes is left with a boss which 
stands out as much as -08 m. from the drafted margin. 
: How far these retaining-walls continued is still unknown. The 
course of that on the west is interrupted after 40 m. by the Byzantine 
fortress-wall of the Acropolis setting off in a north-westerly direction, and 
we did not try for it beyond this point. On the east, where we have 
traced it to a point 46 m. along from the angle, the last two metres were 
rendered difficult to expose by the presence of a later (Byzantine ?) wall, 
in an advanced state of decay, which was built almost on top of it. To 
remove the latter promised too long and risky a task, but it may prove 
possible to verify the continuation of the retaining-wall still further along, 
where it may be clear of this complication. At the same time, it cannot 
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have been necessary to continue it much further, as a few more metres 
would undoubtedly bring us on to the natural slope of the hill, where such 
a wall would the superfluous. Similarly on the west, we know that the 
outer wall did not continue so as to reach the region which we excavated 
in 1925 in front of the west end of the Chalkioikos Sanctuary. Had it 
run another 25 m. in its original direction, we should have found it there. 
It should be easy to locate its termination in the coming season, now that 
this area will be free of crops, which caused us to restrict our trial-trenches 
here in 1925. We shall thus hope to complete the plotting of both ends 
of the returns, and the manner of their finishing-off is likely to be of some 
interest. How thick the backing of the wall is must also be tested, and 
further clues sought for with regard to its date. 


The Orchestra. : 


As described above, we had to dig down about 5 m., on an average, 
to reach the level of the Orchestra. Its shape, as is shewn on the plan, 
is that of a semicircle with a slight addition, 4-50 m. in width, between 
the E.-W. axial line and the front of the late Hyposcenium. It was at 
first thought, by Mr. Dickins, as a result of his tests in 1906, and by Mr. 
De Jong and myself after our 1924 campaign, that the continuation of the 
Orchestra south of the centre represented a pair of tangents drawn to the 
circumference, but fuller study has shewn us that the continuation is on 
a curve, but with a larger radius, and therefore a differently placed centre, 
than those of the semicircle proper.t_ The diameter up to the nearer edge 
of the block forming the side of the water-channel, already mentioned in 
connection with the front benches, is 24-50 m. All this area was, it seems, 
paved in Roman times with thin slabs about +30 m. square, of white and 
red marble.* Most of the area which we have cleared has been much 
disturbed, but close to the stage-front (Hyposcenitm) some almost 
undamaged portions came to light (cf. Fig. 8, lower r. corner). 

1 For an example of the secondary centres on which the cavea of a theatre is laid 
out, cf. the plan of that at Epidaurus. 

2 Mr. Dickins was wrong in saying ‘ greenish marble,’ B.S.A. xii. p. gor. The red 
is Lapis Lacedaemonius. 


* Byzantine stone-robbers had penetrated in places nearly a metre below the level of 
the paving. 
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Fic, 8.—W. Exp oF Ay rosceviu, Part oF ORCHESTRA-PaVING on R., 
AND BYZANTINE WALL BUILT OveR Stairway No. 1. 





Fic. 9 —Generat View or Stace-Recion, LookinG East (1925). 
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The Stage. 


It would be premature to attempt to give an exhaustive account of 
the stage-buildings, or to assign dates to the various periods represented 
by their remains, as we have by no means completed the excavation of this 
region. Here, much more than in the cavea, the presence of the Byzantine 
settlement is responsible for destruction, as well as merely for disturbance, 
of the earlier masonry. It will not, however, be necessary to deal in 
detail with the Byzantine structures at present, and we have accordingly 
omitted them, with two exceptions,’ from the plan of the stage-region. 

In the hopes of making this account more intelligible, the principal 
walls and other remains will be described as far as possible in order, from 
north to south. Nearest to the Orchestra, and at a distance of only 
450 m. south ofits centre, is the stage-front or Hyposcentum,* of which we 
uncovered the greater part in 1924, and the remainder, except for a quite 
narrow strip, left perforce as a barrow-track, in 1925. This has a length 
of 24:30 m., and its front wall is 1-45 m. thick; the returns are much 
slighter, being only ca. +58 m. thick, except at their south ends, where they 
abut on the wall of the Scenae Frons, and shew at this point a width of 
x-04m. At the point where it is best preserved, the front wall is standing 
to a height of a metre above the pavement of the Orchestra. “It is mostly 
composed of well-trimmed limestone blocks, of varying sizes, on the back 
as well as front, with a rubble core set in mortar.? Not only was it 
originally faced along the base with thin marble slabs, of which slight 
portions have survived, but it seems also to have carried a facing of marble 
slabs, resting on a ledge -31 m. wide, at a level of -24 m. above the 
Orchestra-floor (visible in Fig. 9). This cannot have reached to the 
extreme corners, as they are formed by larger limestone blocks, with no 
recess cut in them. Nor can this facing have been carried continuously 
right across the front of the Hyposcenitun, as it is interrupted by two 
semicircular niches, recessed from the ledge, which are 1-80 m. wide and 
+85 m. deep. Traces of thin marble revetting remain in the western one. 
The presence of such niches in the front of Roman stages is far from rare, 

1 The cisterns in the E. stage-region, and the line of wall bounding it on the west. 
2 For the namé see above, p. 121, note ft. 


3 The style of building is not unlike that of the best portions of the Roman Amphi- 
theatre at the Orthia site. 
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a well-known example being the larger theatre at Pompeii? It is 
surprising that there was no staircase leading up on to the stage 
from the Orchestra, apart from the (later) steps at the W. end 
of this wall. Omitting the two niches, and the undecorated corners, 
it seems that there must have been 19 (6 + 7 + 6) metres’ run 
of this marble facing, of which none has survived for certain. It 
seems possible, however, that we might be correct in recognising some 
of the missing blocks in the decorative festoon-blocks found by Mr. 
Dickins in 1906 in the western face of the Byzantine wall just opposite 
the west end of the Scenae Frons (B.S.A. xii. p. 397 and Fig. 2). These 
are 1:27 m. high, and have a depth of -37 m., without their mouldings. 


Fic. 10.—SECTION OF MARBLE MouLpING 
FROM RETURN OF Afirusceniua. 
(Seale 1: 2). 


They would thus have projected appreciably if placed on our ledge 
(-32 m. wide), but this would have been masked by the marble incrustation 
on the course below them. In any case too little of them is preserved for 
us to say if they can be reconstructed to form one, or attributed to more 
than one, of the required runs of facing mentioned above. Their height, 
1-27 m., added to the height of the base on which is the ledge, would not 
prove an improbable one for a Roman stage-front.* The returns of the 
Hyposcenium had likewise marble incrustation, with slabs, -or6 m. thick, 
and a skirting course, of which a section is shewn in Fig. 10; this was 
found im situ at each end, but did not continue for the whole length of the 
W. return (the E. return is not yet fully cleared). At the west end, as can 
be seen in the foreground of Fig. 9, there is a flight of three steps, of 
poor patch-work construction, in marble, which mount from the Orchestra, 
directly past the west end of the Hyposcenium, above the outflow of the 

+ Cf. Mau, Pompeii, p. 145, and Rizzo, Id Teatro Greco di Siracusa, p. 145 f., for traces 


of the niches of the Roman stage-front there, and other parallels. 
2 As Dickins recognised, Joc. cit. 
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drainage-channel, to a higher level, in the small room formed west of the 
return of the Hyposcenium. That these steps are of later date than the 
Hyposcenium is proved by the fact that they obscure the marble incrusta- — 
tion along the return of it, and incidentally prevent all egress from the 
Orchestra at its original level. The building of the Hyposcenium in any 
event left but a very narrow passage between it and the ends of the benches 
standing below the front seats, and it seems that when these steps were 
put in, the ends of these benches were broken away, on the west, to allow 
full access to the lowest step. 

The returns, already mentioned, do not bond into the massive wall 
to the south, which is doubtless to be identified with the Scenae Frons, 
and we need not hesitate to regard them as later than it. The space 
enclosed between them, over which we must suppose the floor of the 
pulpitum, or stage proper, to have been laid, was found to be congested 
with worked marbles, especially towards its west end. Some lay in 
disorder, but others had been roughly heaped or laid together to furnish 
a foundation for the Byzantine settlement above. They included several 
pieces of architraves and cornices of various types, a large angle-piece 
from a coffered ceiling, pieces of three patterns of column (cf. Fig. rx) 
and as many types of capitals, and more than one inscription. The 
conspicuous shafts of red granite, of which one (3:50 m. long) is preserved 
intact, all lie pointing northward, as if they had fallen forward 
simultaneously. 

As we shall see, the bases to which they belong are perhaps to be 
recognised. Another important find in this region, lying at a deep level, 
ca. 5 m. east of the western return, was the torso, of very fair Roman 
work, of a male statue with the remains of long hair descending on to the 
left shoulder; perhaps an Apollo or youthful Dionysos. In the hopes of 
further portions coming to light, its publication is withheld for the present. 


The Scenae Frons. 


At 8-20 m. distance behind the front of the Hyposcenium (12-70 m. 
south of the Orchestra-centre) is the wall of the Scenae Frons, of which 
we have not yet cleared the extreme ends. It seems, however, to have 
been more than ro m. longer than the Hyposcenium, since we have traced 


1 This material must have been imported, as no granite is found in Greece. Cf. 
p. 147, below. Three of them can be seen in Fig. 9. 
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it, not quite continuously on the east, for a length of 34:50 m., and at each 
end it seems to be cut short by, or incorporated in—the relations are still 
doubtful—a still later wall which is built up against it behind, and returns 
both ways at its east and west ends. It is of a very different type of 
construction from the Hyposcenium, being built of large squared blocks 
of limestone, carefully fitted, but not in very regular courses, some blocks 
which are lower than others being packed up with flat bricks, or occasion- 
ally small pieces of cut stone or marble. Its foundations are a very 
miscellaneous collection of material, including the broken shafts of more 
than one Doric column, and its width varies between 1-05 and I-10 m. 
At its best preserved point near the centre it stands to a height of 1-46 m. 
above Orchestra-level, and its foundations do not go as deep as those of 
the Hyposcenium, the under side of the lowest regular course being -I5 m. 
above Orchestra-level. This wall was perhaps never carried up much 
higher than it now stands, as it may prove to have had as its primary 
object the carrying of a row of columns, of which considerable indications 
remain, in the form of moulded bases and plain plinths. These bases 
rest on plain plinths of grey marble, ca. -18 m. high, 1-05 m. long and 
‘80 m. deep, which are set back ca. -to m. from the front of the wall. 
Close to the west end of the wall two of these plinths are preserved, and 
on the westernmost the moulded base was found é situ. An almost 
identical type of base (the only difference being that it is nearly three 
centimetres higher : -249 m. as against -22 m.) was found fallen in front 
of the other plinth, and has been temporarily replaced there, as may be 
_seen in Fig. 9. These moulded bases, to judge by that preserved 
in situ, were -628 m, square, and -22 m. high, with plain mouldings above 
and below. That they extended at intervals the full length of the wall 
is proved by the discovery of one of the supporting plinths at the extreme 
east end of it; it will be seen that the level, calculated independently, 
is only one centimetre different between the tops of these two plinths. 
This east-end plinth, located just by the return of the later wall which 
terminates ours, might be expected to be matched by a corresponding 
feature on the west, but here, as Fig. 12 shews, there has been a later 
disturbance, and the presence of the expected plinth is not satisfactorily 
verified, owing to the intrusion of a block of a different type. We have 
not yet found plinths at the east end corresponding in position to the two 
certain examples on the west, which are, on centres, 2-5 and 5:25 m. east 
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of the return. Whether more of these bases stood originally nearer the 
middle of the length of the wall is hard to verify, owing to Byzantine 
rebuilding. It must also be noted that remains of marble incrustation 
were found in position near the west end of the Scenae Frons. A well- 
preserved piece returns along the later wall, which runs N.-S. at right- 
angles to it; this is shewn in Fig. 12, which also shews the further 
complication of a portion of the same material running at a higher level 
on the face of the wall, which is of later construction, behind the Scenae 
Frons. This upper stretch of incrustation has not yet been followed 
downwards, and likewise has not yet been found in situ further eastwards 
along the wall, but this absence must be due to destruction, It gives 
the impression of having formed the facing of the wall—which I describe 
as later—so as to serve as background for the presumed colonnade 
supported on the low wall in front. The meaning of the larger piece of 
marble incrustation running round on to the (later) west return, will be 
considered below in connection with other remains found in this region. 
The colonnade which we must restore as standing on our Scenae 
Frons (without committing ourselves to a definite answer as to whether 
the wall served merely to carry these columns, or rose higher in between 
them) was not the only colonnade of which we have evidence in this area. 
Even more definite are the remains of a series of more massive columns 
standing in front of the wall. As the plan shews, we found three pairs of 
bases, or their foundations, standing ca. 1-50 m. (on centres) in front of 
the wall. The distance between the two on the west is ca. 2°55 m., as is 
the case with the eastern pair, while the central pair seems to have been 
set ca. 3m. apart. The western pair seems to have been set nearly half a 
metre ? further away from the central pair than was the other, and we 
also noticed a lack of symmetry in their details. The western base of 
the western pair consists of two courses : the lower, a plain block of hard 
limestone -30 m. high and -93 m. square, supports a massive block, also 
“93 m. square below, but chamfered so that its dimensions above are +75 m. 
square, the total height being -32 m., of which -11 m. is that of the straight 
piece below the chamfering. The other western base rests on a wider 
plinth, but had not been fully cleared by the end of our second season ; 


1 A few fallen fragments of small size were found opposite the centre of the wall. 
* Not less than -30 m.; perhaps slightly more. We have only the foundations of 
the central pair preserved, and exact measurement is difficult. 
L 
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the illustration (Fig. 9) shews the west side of it, with an assortment of 
architectural marbles placed on it by the Byzantine builders. Of the 
central bases only the rough foundation remains, and the eastern pair 
differs considerably from the western in having mouldings on three sides 
of each. In each instance these pairs of bases stand on a foundation of 
massive limestone blocks, closely fitted, of which the upper surface differs 





Fic. 11.—FRAGMENTS OF FALLEN CoLUMNS AS 
FOUND, BEHIND A/rposcevieu. 


but little in level from the Orchestra-paving: the westernmost is -09 
higher, the central -o5, and the eastern -og m. The last two had likewise 
been used by Byzantine builders as foundations for structures of which 
the nature remained unintelligible to us. To judge by their positions 
when uncovered, it seems natural to connect with these six bases the 
massive granite columns already mentioned, in spite of the fact that the 
level at which the latter were found might point to their having been 
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moved and re-used in Byzantine times in a horizontal position, as walling- 
material. The coincidence that practically opposite three of the six 
bases, and not far away from a fourth, granite shafts, of uniform type, 
were found lying north and south, two of these four being complete, seems 
a striking argument in favour of our connecting them.! In this event, 
the numerous, but more fragmentary pieces of fluted columns,” found in 
the same area (some pieces of which may likewise be seen in Fig. 11), 
should probably be attributed to the bases on the wall of the Scenae Frons. 
It would be unwise to take this as certain, till the whole region has been 
cleared; and the matter is complicated by the existence of two other 
types of columns, represented by fewer fragments, it is true, namely, a 
plain unfluted type with a diameter of ca. -46 m., and an ornate pattern 
with spiral flutings interrupted by acanthus leaves, both found near the 
west end of the stage. Even more confusing is the variety, both of size 
and type, of the capitals found. No final conclusions have yet been 
reached as to the allocation of capitals to columns. 

The relation of the six bases to the Scenae Frons is plain, but whether 
they are contemporary can hardly be decided at present. If they were, 
they must have masked the Corinthian colonnade—or columnar decoration 
—represented by the bases on that wall, though we must not overlook the 
possibility that they were used to carry the projecting columns of a 
system of facade with a broken front, which system might itself be an 
addition to the original plan of the Scenae Frons. Their relation to the 
Hyposcenium is also still obscure, but it seemed clear, as we dug, that 
the returns of the latter were of later date than the bases, for there was no 
attempt at connection, and, had the bases been later, the process of 
sinking their foundations would have surely disturbed the poor rubble 
walls of these returns, which is not, in fact, the case. 

So far, then, we have our Scenae Frons, the massive colonnade in 
front of it, perhaps an addition to its original plan (though indicated 
on Pl, XV as contemporary) and the Hyposceninm, which is definitely 
later than both the other items, with a flight of three steps at its west end 
which must in turn be later than it. Before the end of our work in the 
second season we had clear proof of the existence of a still earlier period of 

1 The complete shafts are 3-50 m. in length; the upper diameter is -43 m., the lower 
i t White marble, diam. -42 m., twenty-four flutes; if the height was to the diameter 


in proportion of 8}: 1, this gives us 3-57 m. for the height of the shaft. 
L2 
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construction in the stage-region. In clearing the region south-west of the 
Hyposcenium, to which we may for convenience refer henceforward as the 
West Room, we found the remains of a wall two metres in front of the 
Scenae Frons, and quite unconnected equally with it or with the Hypo- 
scenium. It is only one block wide, and consists of a footing-course of 
roughly-dressed limestone, ca. -16 m. high, on-which rests a course of hard 





Fic, 12.—Earty Watt (a), WITH LATER ADDITIONS 
(B, c), at W. Enp oF STAGE, 


conglomerate, which is dressed smooth, and indeed takes a high polish. 
On the upper surface, along the central axis of the block, runs a narrow 
semicircular sinking, -16 m. wide and -075 m. deep, which can be plainly 
seen at Ain Fig. 12. A continuation of this line of wall appeared some 
6 m, to the east, but it has not been traced any further in this direction. 
The foundation rests on yellow gravelly earth, which looks like undis- 
turbed ground, at a level of -30 m. below the Orchestra-paving, and the 
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block near the centre of the stage, which belongs to the footing-course, 
is at a depth of -o6 m. below the corresponding block in the West Room. 
At a later date this wall was raised above the course with the cutting, and 
remains were found of two more courses, respectively -30 and -22 m. high, 
which were built above it (Fig. 12, B and C). This wall was, however, 
no longer in use (whether as a result of deliberate removal, or not, is 
enigmatic), at the time when the marble incrustation already noticed was 
applied to the west wall of this room, for the lower edge of the marble slabs 
can be plainly seen to rise, in order to clear the remaining blocks of the 
wall, still in situ. This wall-facing is associated with a floor-level here 
shewn on the plan (Pl. XV) at pt. 222. 13,1 just within, but -76 m. below, 
’ the Byzantine gateway leading into this region; and continues again 
northward, resuming its way after passing the place where the making of 
the Byzantine threshold and entrance has disturbed the masonry. It 
finally abuts on the western Parodos-wall of the theatre, as may be seen 
in Fig. 6, to the left of, and above the moulded pedestal in which this 
wall terminates.2. A corresponding feature was observed on the east 
Parodos-wall (Fig. 3, B), which is there associated with a later and 
poorer pavement at a height of -49 m. above the original level of the 
Parodos-passage. This West Room, then, in its latest Roman form, 
accounts for the presence of the three steps at the end of the Hyposcenitm, 
for they lead up to a level closely agreeing with that of the late floor just 
mentioned. The floor in the S. half of the room must have lain at a lower 
level, to account for the marble facing being carried further down ; the 
line of the wainscot-moulding is about -20 m. above the lower edge, which 
no doubt marked the floor. 

It seems, therefore, that our Scenae Frons, when forming the S. wall 
of the West Room, only received its marble facing at the lower level, which 
would have been superfluous if none of it were visible below the plinths for 
the colonnade, at a later date. This re-modelling we should presumably 
recognise as the last episode in the constructional history of the site in 
Classical times. 

Before we leave the early wall, we must note that a stretch of wall like- 
wise one block wide, of very similar style, came to light behind (S. of) the 
Scenae Frons, at a depth of -rx m, lower than the foundation-course above 


2 Our levels are shewn in terms of metres, ete., above sea-level. 
2 Cf. p. 134, sitpra. 
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described as found near the centre of the stage. This lay below a hard- 
rammed clay-floor belonging to the large rectangular structure situated 
behind the Scenae Frons, which, I have little doubt, formed the S«nvo- 
Oxjxn of late Imperial times. We uncovered a stretch 8:60 m. long, 
terminated on the east by a wall returning southward from that of the 
later structure; it consisted of a single course of well-worked limestone 
blocks, resembling, and running parallel to, those found in the West Room. 
If, as is natural, we connect these two early walls, they would give us a 
structure 5-20 m. in internal width, and they thus would form the remains 
of the earliest stage-building hitherto identified in our Theatre. Whether 
we should date them earlier than the Imperial period is not yet clear. 

We must note that, allowing for a slight slope from north to south, 
the level of the first visible course of this building would come at a quite 
appropriate depth to agree with the level of the Orchestra. It would be 
unwise to attempt to suggest a date for these walls until they have been 
more fully uncovered; on our present evidence I feel uncertain whether 
to regard them as belonging to an earlier period than the cavea. The 
semicircular cutting on the upper surface of the block in the West Room 
is not easy of explanation. Three other blocks of similar material and 
exhibiting a similar cutting were recognised, one at a higher level in the 
south-west corner of the same room, and two others, also re-used at a late 
level, behind the stage-centre, not far, in fact, from the early wall forming 
the south of our presumed building. While the channel naturally suggests 
a use for rain-water, we must not pass over unmentioned the chance that 
it may have served a very different end, namely, in connection with the 
presence of a wooden screen in the Theatre. We should in that case 
compare it with the cuttings in the blocks at Megalopolis (of. cié., p. 85 
and Pl. VII. 2), which likewise were covered over in a later rebuilding,* 
and at Delos.? 

It remains to describe the massive wall which is built up against the 
back of our Scenae Frons, and forms the north side of a building lying 
behind it, which comprises, probably, three communicating rooms 
running the whole width of the stage-region, and in addition, northward 
returns at each end; to the latter, as found at the west end, attention has 
already been paid. The style of construction is on the whole similar to 


1 Cf. Dérpfeld-Reisch, Griech. Theater, p. 137. In view of the cutting at Sparta 
being semicircular in section it does not seem likely that it could have been for a screen. 
y 
2 Op. cit., p. 146 £., and Fig. 59. 
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that of the Scenae Frons, though rather more miscellaneous material has 
been used init. We have traced practically its whole extent (a length of 
33 m.) on the north and about 8 m. of the south wall. These, and the 
returns at the extremities, are -gt m. wide. In thesouth wall, at a height 
of -3r m. above the surface of the single remaining course of the earlier 
wall (cf. p. 149 f.), is a course with several projecting blocks, on which 
perhaps a wooden floor originally rested. Above them, at an average 
level of half a metre (-5r m. where measured), we found a hard-beaten clay 
floor, extending uniformly over the room as far as it has been uncovered; 
on this, close against the south wall, a little to the west of the centre, was 
standing a moulded column-base, obviously not in its original position, 
On this floor, or trodden into the clay, were many coins, none of which 
were of later date than the end of the third century of our era; they were 
mostly Roman Imperial, and included some second-century pieces. 

Against the centre of the north wall were two large foros steps, the 
lower of which was 2-5 m. long, composed of four blocks, on which was 
resting a single rectangular block ca. 2 m, long; each is about -40 m. high. 
They gave access to an opening, presumably a doorway, 1-65 m. wide, 
which had been roughly blocked up in Byzantine times, with miscellaneous 
marbles, including a piece of architrave, to support the wall when rebuilt. 
There was no very clear corresponding opening in the Scenae Frons to 
the north of this, but in the south wall of the room another doorway, 
1-77 m. wide, was recognised, likewise blocked up later. In the north 
wall we found another opening, possibly also for a doorway, but only 
-84 m. wide, situated 3 m. (on centres) to the east of the middle one, 
and likewise blocked later; and about ro m. west of the central one was 
yet another opening, deepened for use as a drain or gutter in Byzantine 
times, when a street was driven north and south across the stage-region 
at this point. The western continuation of the north wall then served 
to carry the south wall of a late house. 

The area enclosed on the north by this wall, and on the south by the 
corresponding one, was apparently divided into three rooms, if our 
assumption of a symmetrical arrangement is correct. Actually we have 
not yet located the wall separating the western from the central portion, 
but that which divides the east and central portions has been cleared, 
and proves to be undoubtedly contemporary with the main walls. In it is 


2 We noted a much larger proportion of broken-up marbles and of bricks, 
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a doorway -88 m. wide, rather north of the central line. This too was 
blocked in Byzantine times when the western half of the E. room was 
converted into a pair of cellars (presumably cisterns), built of brick and 
plaster-lined, with vaulted roofs, and separated by a wall -68 m. wide, 
Their floor-level is 3-10 m. below that of the room above them, the maxi- 
mum internal height being 2-80 m.; the length (E.-W.) is 2-50 m, and the 
breadth 1-30 m. A man-hole, -80 m, square and brick-edged, is left in the 
centre of the roof of each. No finds of value occurred in either cellar 
except a much-damaged marble head—not worth reproduction—from a 
male portrait-statue, perhaps of an Emperor of the late third century. 
The interior of the rest of the room to the east of these cellars still awaits 
excavation, as does the whole of the western end of the area under con- 
sideration. Two early-looking partition-walls, found running southwards 
from the foundations at the west end of the north wall, may prove to 
belong to an altogether earlier structure. 

Further excavation is also needed to shed light on the relation of the 
north wall of our Skenotheke to its two northward returns. That on the 
west, which has the same width, -gt m., does not seem to bond in, but 
must nevertheless be contemporary ; as the plan shews, it is a continuation 
of the wall which must form the western end of the western compartment, 
and is distinct from, but runs side by side with, the outer Byzantine wall. 
As we have seen, it forms the west wall of the West Room, and has a large 
part of its marble facing preserved, though this was destroyed where the 
making of the Byzantine gateway has cut into it. North of this point, 
the line of the wall is resumed, and some of the facing-slabs are preserved, 
but this short stretch which ends against the Parodos-wall is built of 
less uniform, in fact of very varied material, and includes several re-used 
marbles, such as the statue-base dedicated to Lucius Caesar (No. 3 below), 
and a piece of coffered ceiling. The continuation of the marble facing 
of the wall seems to preclude us from assigning this to the Byzantine period 
of construction; but the northward extension may be a later Roman 
addition. A corresponding extension on the east, where similar material 
was employed, which was found to abut on the east Parodos, and to be 
associated with a later marble paving, has been already mentioned. The 
outermost wall on the west, which is 1-85 m. thick, must be altogether 
of later date, and we need not hesitate to assign it to the Byzantine 
period. Its chief feature of interest is the series of marble Festoon- 
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blocks, found in 1906, to which allusion has already been made. It is not 
necessary to discuss the features of-the Byzantine settlement in gencral, 
but it is important to repeat here that the level of the threshold in the 
gateway is -76 m. higher than the latest observed Roman floor-level in 
the West Room.! The nature and date of the foundations of this wall 
can hardly yet be discussed advantageously, pending further excavation, 
and the tentative conclusions reached in 1906 may need substantial 
revision.? 


Chronological Conclusions. 


In view of the fact, which the preceding account of the remains of the 
cavea and stage has emphasised, that our excavation of neither region has 
reached a final state, it would be labour wasted, and a misleading under- 
taking, to attempt to give a detailed chrondlogical scheme for the architec- 
tural history of the Theatre. We may, however, advantageously call 
attention to the chief evidence hitherto obtained, alike from the con- - 
struction, the stratification and the incidental finds, from which certain 
tentative conclusions may be drawn. 

The masons’ marks on the retaining-walls $ indicate a date not before 
200 B.C., and perhaps much later. But we have seen that their function 
is to support the clay embankment of the cavea, in which is a terrace-wall 
of apparently Roman construction; and the type of material used as 
foundations of the wall above the cavea (p. 130 f.) appeared to confirm 
the attribution to the Roman age. 

If then the cavea in its final form cannot be earlier than the Roman 
period, what can be said for the marble facing of the retaining-walls? 
Here we obtain a safe terminus ante quem from the inscriptions. As we 
shall see below, all the texts on the east wall seem to belong to the period 
A.D. 00-150 (or at most to exceed these limits by five to ten years at 
either end). The surface of the blocks suggests that they had been 
exposed to the weather for some time before they were inscribed, and we 
might safely assume that they were already in position by the early 
Flavian period. It isnoteworthy that an inscription exists (I.G. V. 1, 691), 
on a large architrave-block, recording a dedication of a building by 

' Cf. p. 149, supra. 

? B.S.A, xii. p. 400. We may also possibly have to modify the conclusions of 


Traquair (idid., p. 428 f.) regarding the date of this part of the fortress. 
3 Jbid., p. 403, and p. 137 above. 
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Vespasian—perhaps a stoa or gateway for the Theatre, where the stone was 
found, and is dated to the year 77~78. We need not, however, credit 
him with any other activity in the matter of building the Theatre as a 
whole, nor can we tell where precisely his dedication stood. 

We have, however, two more indications for the date of the building 
of the cavea. The first is the evidence of the coins. Though here too 
any conclusion must be only provisional pending the completion of the 
excavation, it is worth recording that we have found practically no coins 
definitely earlier than the first century B.c. in either the cavea or the 
stage-area. But certain specimens, in good preservation, ‘of types 
current late in the second half of that century * came to light low down 
alongside the footing-courses of the west Pardoos, and among the seat- 
foundations in the eastern part of the cavea. It would not be strange, 
then, that these should have been lost during building operations in the 
time of Augustus. The other, but less definite, clue consists of the fact 
that we found inscribed bases from statues to Gaius and Lucius Caesar 
(Nos. 3 and 4 below), the former behind the centre of the stage, the latter 
rebuilt into a late wall abutting on the west Parodos. As we also found 
two left feet, of statues of similar style and position, on bases which may 
well have stood above these inscribed ones,? and were undoubtedly of 
Roman work, it is tempting to suggest that this pair of statues stood in the 
Theatre, and were dedicated during the recipients’ brief lifetimes, within 
a very few years of the beginning of the Christian era. We do not know 
that Gaius ever visited Sparta, but it would have been a graceful act, on 
the occasion of one of his visits to Greece, to honour him, and his brother, 
with statues; and thereby to gratify their grandfather Augustus, who 
would be mindful of his own association with Sparta. If we are to look 
more closely for circumstances in which the Theatre was built on the 
impressive scale indicated by its existing remains, in the time of Augustus, 
it is natural to associate with it the name and activity of his friend 
G. Julius Eurykles, who, as we know, presented to the city a Gymnasium 
in the Dromos.* 

But, as was pointed out at the beginning of this report, we know that 


1 B.S.A. xii, pp. 400, 477. Fourmont, however, described it as ‘ prope Ecclesiam 
S. Nicolai.’ 

* Eg. B.M.C. 63 ff., and 7o. For an analysis of the coins found, see Note, p. 157. 

3 The cuttings on the upper surface of the inscribed base of Lucius’s statue shew that 
another block stood upon it, 

4 Paus. iii. 14, 6; cf. E. Kjellberg, C. Julius Eurykles, in Klio, xvii. pp. 44 ff. 
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the Spartans had a theatre as early as the fifth century, and there is no 
reason to suggest that it was situated elsewhere. The conclusion which 
alone seems permissible must be that there was an earlier theatre, but 
on a smaller scale, remodelled and much enlarged in the time of Augustus 
(if my arguments are valid). We should perhaps recognise some of the 
poros substructures of seats and stairways as remains of the earlier cavea 
in position (whether or no it had marble seats); and we may con- 
fidently admit that the line of the retaining-walls of Roman date does not 
necessarily coincide with that of the earlier (and smaller) cavea. More 
attention will be devoted, when we have more completely excavated the 
Parodoi, to the possibility of remains surviving from an earlier cavea, 
which might have formed a fuller segment of a circle.1 

Admitting that the cavea was remodelled and enlarged in the reign 
of Augustus, we might expect to find a remodelled stage also of this date. 
Here, however, our evidence is less clear, and at present incomplete. 
We have seen that remains of stage-buildings of various periods have come 
to light, of which the earliest may be earlier than the Augustan era, but 
at present we can only suggest a relative, not a dated, order of succession 
for them. The problem is complicated by the evidence from the presence 
of numerous stamped bricks that there was a Skenotheke—possibly erected 
in the first century B.c.—of which we have not yet recognised the position.” 
More of these bricks came to light outside the stage-region on the west 
than elsewhere, and it is possible that it stood clear of the stage on this 
side. If we are correct in identifying the series of three connected 
chambers behind the Scenae Frons as the Skenotheke of Imperial times 
(second century after Christ ?), it must have replaced the previous brick- 
built one; and, moreover, as we saw, it must be later, on structural 
grounds, than the Scenae Frons.4 Nevertheless the latter need not, 
therefore, be as early as the first century of our era, and there was an 
absence of first-century coins associated with the lower levels in front of 
it; nor have we any architectural elements suggestive of first-century 
work which we might ascribe to it. How long a period is represented by 
the various remodellings in this area cannot yet be stated. with any 

1 The angle at which certain foundation-courses end off below the pilaster at the end 
of the W. retaining-wall seems to support this possibility. 

2 Cf. B.S.A. xii. p. 404; xiii. p. ror f. 


? That at Megalopolis stood clear on the other side of the stage. 
* Cf. p. 150 f. above. 
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approach to certitude, but we have evidence of some importance for the 
later history of the site. The coin-series goes on well into the late fourth 
century without any conspicuous gap, and inscriptions tend to suggest 
that the site was not abandoned before that period. An unpublished 
fragment on a piece of an architrave begins [Em:]¢aveordrors xal dvi[pero- 
rétous Sc. Adtoxpdtopow), which is hardly likely to be earlier than the time 
of Diocletian ; + and even more exactly datable is the document relating 
to repairs ordered at the Theatre by the Proconsul Publius Ampelius, in 
A.D. 359 (No. 20, below). How completely the Theatre was sacked by 
the invading Goths in 390 we cannot tell; but it appears that the site lay 
desolate for many centuries from soon after this date. It cannot be a mere 
accident that among the numerous Byzantine coins found at the Theatre, 
no recognisable piece (with one exception) belongs to the dynasty of 
Justinian (whose coins have been often found elsewhere in Sparta), and 
indeed it seems that no Byzantine Emperor earlier than the ninth century 
is represented among them. The cavea and stage-region seem to have lain 
abandoned and water-logged—to judge by the deep accumulation of 
greenish silt found above them—till the Byzantine settlement sprang up, 
which extended ultimately all over the stage and some distance up the 
cavea, probably in the ninth century.? To secure more stable foundations, 
and to raise their floor-levels above the sodden ground, they pulled down 
and heaped together many of the marbles which they found in the Theatre. 
The full extent and more exact date of the Byzantine occupation of the 
Theatre must await a detailed description which will not be attempted 
till more of the site has been uncovered, and the coins finally cleaned and 
classified. In the meanwhile, the remains of the Classical period provide 
no lack of problems, towards the solution of which the excavations of 
1926 should take us appreciably nearer. 

A. M. Woopwarp. * 


+ It might well have been dedicated to himself and Maximianus. [A second fragment 
of the same architrave, found in 1926, contains the name [Paa]epl@ Oiarepip Matiurarg.] 

? I do not thereby imply that the fortifications should be dated as late as this. It 
does not seem necessary to do so, but this question must be set aside for later study. 
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NoTE ON THE COINS FOUND IN 1924-25. 


In the various regions of the Theatre we found during those two 
seasons a total of 1199 coins and 16 Byzantine ModvSdoSovrara, the first 
season yielding 526 and the second 673. These have not all been cleaned, 
and many still require identification. Hopelessly indecipherable pieces 
were more numerous in the first year’s finds. 

The first classification has given us the following particulars :— 








1924. 1925. 

Greek, Graeco-Roman, and Roman Imperial ; 134 219 
Byzantine : < e ; 300(+?) 427 
Frankish and Venetian Levantine ; é 7 25 
Unidentified (mostly Byzantine) ‘ 7 : 75 2 
Totals . . . . “ . 526 673 


These were mostly found singly, but three hoards occurred among 
them :— 


(a) 28, in lamentable condition, apparently Imperial AZ x and 2, 
probably of the late second and early third centuries ; + found 
near footings of column-bases in front of centre of Scenae Frons. 

(b) 60 Byzantine, copper, extending from Leo VI (886-912) to Manuel 
I (r143-1180) ; found, about one metre below modern surface, 
behind the S. wall of later Skenotheke, just south of the blocked- 
up doorway. 

(c) 14 small Byzantine, copper, in poor condition, mostly of twelfth 

° century, from Byzantine house-floor ca. 2:50 m. above front 
seats in E. of cavea. 


As stated above, the Byzantine series begins with Basil I (867-886), 
the single piece of Justinian I (if correctly identified) alone excepted. 
No Byzantine Emperor later than Manuel I is represented for certain; 
but in view of the large number (ca. 140) of pieces of his reign, and the 
scanty nature of the Venetian Levantine series found (the latest are those 


1 No single piece was decipherable, but one or two of the less decayed might be of 
Severus Alexander, to judge by what was visible of the head-type. ~ 
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of Ant. Venerio (1382-1400)), we may infer a decline in the importance of 
the settlement in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. We need not 
infer, as I wasat first inclined to do, that the site was practically abandoned 
when Mistra was built. The full list of coins found is likely to shew, at the 
end of our work on the site, a rather higher proportion of pieces of the 
Classical period to Byzantine than is represented by the finds of the first 


two seasons. 
A. M. W. 


EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA, 1924-25. 


§ 3.—THE INscRIPTIONS. 
(Prate XVI) 
(a) From the Theatre.4 


Tue yield of inscriptions from our two seasons’ work at the Theatre 
would not have been extensive but for the fact that the marble facing- 
blocks of the East Parodos-wall proved to be almost covered with a 
series of texts, for a distance of some fifteen metres from its west end 
(adjoining the Orchestra). When we had finished excavating this wall, 
past the point where the inscriptions ended, we had before us an inscribed 
monument, second only, among monumental inscriptions of the Greek 
mainland, to the great Terrace-wall at Delphi. Our documents consist 
of lists of Magistrates, and the cursus honorum of individual Spartan 
officials, dating from the first half of the second century of our era. 
Twenty-eight separate documents are recorded on the wall a§ it stands, 
and other twenty-four are contained, in whole or part, on fallen blocks 
and fragments, some of the latter very small, which came to light in 
front of the wall, or a short distance away from it. In addition, three 
fragments of similar records, Nos. 1 E 25-27, were discovered close to 
the east end of the corresponding West Parodos-wall, which has had its 
marble facing-blocks almost all stripped away, and none of the inscrip- 
tions, which we may presume it bore, have survived in situ. 

A second series containing similar documents consists of the inscribed 
marble blocks forming one side of the water-channel running round the 
Orchestra. Five such blocks have been unearthed (2 a-e), but here 
again the inscriptions seem to stop short. Of individual texts, here 
published, Nos. 3-11 consist of statue-bases (complete or fragmentary), 
together with two lists of magistrates and a cursus honorum, all of Imperial 
date. Nos. 12-15 are portions of inscribed bronze tablets (of the second 
century of our era) relating, as far as can be seen, to athletic contests ; 


1 I am indebted for help in copying these inscriptions, in 1y24 to Miss U. D. Hunt, 
and in 1925 to Messrs. R. P. Austin and J. H. Iliffe, Students of the British School. Mr. 
Austin, in addition to much careful work in copying, and in deciphering some of the more 
difficult texts (Nos. 2 and 20 in particular), made many of the squeezes reproduced in this 
article, which have proved most helpful to me. 
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only No. 12 gives us any continuous sense. Nos. 16~19 are dedications, 
perhaps all brought from elsewhere in mediaeval times as building- 
material, of which No, 1g is an interesting archaic fragment, possibly 
of late sixth-century date. Nos. 20 and 21 belong closely together, as 
their contents refer to building activities at the Theatre carried on by 
order of the Proconsul Ampelius in a.p. 359.1 Finally, Nos. 22-24 are 
three small fragments of decrees, of little intrinsic importance, but interest- 
ing in view of the scarcity of Spartan documents of this nature. 

A few inscriptions found elsewhere than at the Theatre are published 
separately below (pp. 233 ff.). : 

x. (2738, etc.).2. An account of the East Parodos-wall from its 
architectural standpoint is given above (p. 133 f.), and we are here only 
concerned with its inscriptions. Pl. XVI, 1, shews the scale and position 
of the inscribed blocks found in situ, from which it will be seen that in 
the lowest course (A), only four texts are preserved, on blocks A 3-5, 9, 
ro and 12; east of A 12 no block is inscribed. In the next lowest course 
(B) nine blocks are inscribed, with thirteen different texts. In the next 
(C) there are eleven blocks inscribed, with eleven texts, and in D, the 
highest of the courses preserved, from which only three blocks survive, 
only D 3 bears an inscription. (The total of twenty-nine texts is reached, 
because the text on C 4 continues down on to B 4, and has thus been 
reckoned twice over.) All the fallen blocks have been given, provisionally, 
the letter E before their number. 

In order to economise space, and in consideration of the fact that 
there is very little that is doubtful in the reading of the inscriptions as 
a whole, no facsimile is here published. An exact reproduction from a 
squeeze is, however, given of A 12, and a photograph (Pl. XVI, 2) of part 
of the east end of the wall will help to give an idea of the lettering and 
the dressing of the stones. I have tried so to space the transcripts, as 
to shew, where necessary, the joints of the blocks in texts which occupy 
more than one stone; and where it is desirable not to misrepresent the 
relative position of the names, etc., in a text containing more than one 
column, I have not expanded either the abbreviated Roman names or 

1 No, 20 contains also two lists of Imperial-age magistrates, not later than the second 
cee The number in brackets is that of the excavation-inventory, continuing the record 


from the excavations of 1906-10. A separate inventory-number has not been given to 
each of the texts on the wall, or its fallen blocks. 
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the sign < used for the patronymic when father and son have the same 


name.+ 


The following analysis of the contents of these texts will simplify 
reference, and give an idea of their range and approximate date. 


I. Lists of Magistrates. 





No, Office, Name of Eponymos. Date and other remarks, 

A 3-5. Tépovres A. Obodoganvds "Apioroxpdrns |ca. 115; complete. 

cx. ps (lost) early in reign of Trajan; first 
ten (?) names lost. 

C 6-7. ” (lost) ¢a, 110; about four names lost; 
is a duplicate of v. 1, 20 B (just 
before A 3-5 ?). 

C 9-10, “ne T. *ABlBi0s Biddas ca, 150; complete. 

Ex. » I. "lodAtos bidowAcldas Trajanic, before C ; first twelve 
names only; duplicates v. 1, 97. 

E2 ia T. "IobAtos "Aynolaaos ea, 100-105 (later than C 1); first 
six names only. 

E3. ” (lost) Trajanic; small part from end of 
a list. 

E 24. ” (lost) (?); small damaged fragment. 

Br (7). “Egopor "Apirrd8auos ¢a. tt0 (?); one name left out. 

B 4 (7). om Aapyonajjs (LIL) late Trajanic. 

C2. az Xwapriarinds (TB. KA.) early ,, 

C 3 (a) Nexo: late, 

Cr, » T. "ABlS5ws Biddas ea, 150, 

E4 ”» Topywrnldas early Trajanic ( ?). 

E 5. a” T. "lodAvos KAdavdpos ie ia ?). 

Eo. * TP. "IodAvws biA0KAcibas see E 1; duplicate of v. x, 51 
(fragment). 

Ba. Nopoptaaves KAedSauos a, T10 (?). 

By. i o (KA.) Tlepueaiis early Hadrianic (?). 

C 3 (8). aa Nucoxparns see C 3 (a). “ 

E 7. as KaaxéAdios "ApiororéAns ca, 150, after Biadas, 

4 ; d por }two small fragments, undatable. 

B3 Bi5vor (deliberately omitted) Hadrianic; complete list. 

B5 ” Avofuaxos bape Hadrianic (?); five names 
only. 

C 4(&B4) ‘a (two names lost) before B 4 (a, ). 

E 10, a Actinanes aa ca, 100; three names only. 

Ei. ” 

E 23, 0) Pi yewe doubtful fragments. 

B x (8). Tuvaicovdnor Nixoxpdirns see C 3 (a). 

E has ; a rt (lost) doubtful. 





1 In my commentary I have Latinized the praenomina and nomina of men with 


Roman citizenship, but only those cognomina which are of Latin origin, e.g. Pius, while 
retaining a literal transcription for all other cognomina and for the names of those who did 


not possess it. 
M 
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II. Cursus Honorum. 








No, Name. Date and other remarks, 
Ao. *Ayleov "Apreniolow ca. 115-140, 
A Io, EvSdniuos Aapoxpdrous (ditto ?) 
AI2. [Iedxp]eoos (['Icoxp]icou) ea, 120-150. 
BS. Xdpus (Xdpntos) (ditto) 
Bo. Newxdpwr ZhAov ca. 125-145 (?). 
C5. lost} ea, 130-150 (?). 
D3. Tv. Kavlvsos MoAAlas ca, 115-130. 
E 12. "Endyafos Zexpdrovs ca, IIO=125. 

III. Single Posts. 

No, Name. Post. 
B 4 (a). Erijos Tparorfkov Tpaupareds Bovads 
B é. KAdw» Seoixpdrous ” ” 
cs. TP. "IotAcos Boidrios Tuvancerduos 
B x (a). Nixhpopos Nukoorpdrov Kijpug {ee entries have ‘perhaps over- 
E 33. “AdeEluaxos Swrnpfxov (none) flowed from adjacent stones. 





It will be seen that much more than half of the datable texts fall 
into the first quarter of the second century. Some of those called ‘ early 
Trajanic’ or ‘ ca. 100-105’ may be just earlier than 100, but I feel sure 
that none can be as early as go—perhaps not even as 95. What principle 
of selection governed the choice of lists, or their position on the wall, is 
quite uncertain. Nor is there anything to shew what restrictions there 
were to engraving one’s cursus on it. 

The exact position of the missing blocks is not recoverable, nor can 
we yet tell whether the fourth course was engraved for its whole length, 
or which (if any) of the blocks of the fifth course were inscribed. A study 
of the dimensions of the fallen blocks which are complete, or nearly so, 
shews that they amount to approximately ten metres’ length if placed 
end to end, leaving out of account the greater part of the smaller frag- 
ments, for which the original length is seldom even conjecturable. Now 
the sketch of the wall (Pl. XVI, 1) shews that, if we restore the inscribed 
blocks as having started on the extreme left, as close as possible to the 
coping, in courses A, B and C, we only have the following length of 
blocks lost: A—r-65 m.; B—4 m.; C—3:65 m.; giving a total of 


1 E 1, length 1-75 m.; E 2, 1-03; E3, 1:26; E 4, 1-00; E 5, -89; E 7, ca. 1-10 (con- 
jectural); E 10, 1-20; E 12, -78; E13, -80. Total 9-8z metres. 
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9.30 metres, obviously inadequate for our ten metres’ length of fallen 
blocks. As, however, we have to place somewhere on the wall no less 
than thirteen other blocks represented by small fragments only, it is 
plain that the fourth course (D) at least—and perhaps some part of the 
fifth—was also inscribed. Any attempt at an exact restoration would 
be premature, as we cannot be sure that there are not still some inscribed 
blocks, or at any rate fragments, lying further out in front of the wall 
in ground which we have not yet been able to clear. Only after another 
campaign can we begin on a more precise attempt to identify the exact 
positions of the fallen blocks, though it is worth pointing out here that 
E 7 seems to belong to row A, as it is only -34 m. high, and the height of 
courses B and C seems to have been ca. -36 and -38 respectively. 


Ar, 2 (blank). A 3-5, see over. 


Ag. “Aylov ’Apreuoiov cevravns émi Agt[imalyou 
tod nal Necxoxpdrous, yepovatas émt [parovixou, 
&popos éi Aapovxida, tauias ert [odvederou, ye- 
pouotas 7 B' érl ’Aptoroxdéous, vopopurdxwy mp(érBus) 
5 émt Avrimdrpou, yepouaias 7d vy’ emt Ileiou, yepouct- 
as 70 8! |///émt "AptoroBovrou, Bidéwv ap(éoBus) émi ’Ova- 
oixrelba, eri Bvddpov "Ayiwv "Apteyeciou yepovotas 7d wévT Tov. 
(The last entry added later in smaller and poorer lettering.) 


AIO. Evddxipos Aapoxpdrous tod Sarévdov- 
ros, dtaBérns, cevcravns Tb 8 am’ Alyiatou, 
xatavyereds tov Evdpuxdelwv, xoparyos, 
Stxactaywryss rd Sdpou, Eevoxpirns 

5 els ‘ANd Sava, tapias, yepovelas 70 7, 

Biseos, cecrevns Td’ brép tov aderdav, 
kal od éroinca éxBoriy év ovdeusd certw- 
via. 
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THC 
A1z2. [Iedxp]vcos (‘Iooyptcov), yepovelas éxi Kréwvos, 
[Sia] Berns ert “Eppoyévous ef’ of 
évienoav Kovooupets 81’ érav tecepdxovra, (sic) 
5 mpecBevris mpos tov ev Oeois 
“‘Arptavor eis Nevxdrrodev apoika, Rove, 
Steacraywyds dd] /*Acias ért Kravbiou ’Aptlororé- 
yuvatxovepos emt "ABi8iov Bidéa. 
(Edges of anathyrosis.) 
(L. x. The letters rns are carelessly cut and not connected with the 
main text; possibly the remains of an earlier inscription incompletely 
erased), 


Br. (a) xapu& (8) XaHavdpos Tptdwvos, yuvatxovo- 
Nex[y]popos Nixoorpdrov. jarjoas émi Nixoxpdrous kata ra 
dpxaia én : 
Kal tods vomous, civapyot ’Aplorwv 
"Adpodicion, 


PirroxrLas Ovactedéous, Td. "lov. 
Dirjrop Xwoxpdrov{s], 
5 Tldpus Pironddou, "Adpntros<.t 
(y) “Eqopor émt "Aptoroddpou 
Twavdpos Tpvpavos. 
(vacat) 
Atoxnijs (Atoxdéous) ’Avtumdrpy xd(cer). 
5 (vacat) 
(vacat) 
Pirersros (Pidiamov) KreopBpdry x(dcev). 
*Aynotxreldas Aapoxpdrous. 


B2. Nopodpidaxes eri Kreoddpou, 
*Ayaboxdijs Srepavou. 
Tetpoxrsjs Qeodwpov. 
Mvdowy Tactxdéovs. 
5 TT’. lovdos Avotxparns. 
Mvdcwv (Mvdowvos). (A (mason’s mark ?) 
Nopo(Seixrns) Ayabowdijs<. 


2 The sign is not < but =. 
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B 3. Bidvoe émi (vacat), 


*Ayaboxdijs Evdatpoviéa. 
"Apioroxparns Tiwoxpdtous. 
Kadduxpdtns Swotpdrou. 
5 acters Topyora. 
Meverdjjs "Apéos. 
Td. "lovdtos Méverrrros. 
B 4. (a) Séirtmos Iparo- (8) See C 4 (y) “Eqopor ert Aapoxdéovs, 
vixou ypa(upareds) Bou- T. "To. Seeurjdns Todveverov. 
Aas él Ev- EvSapyos Netxoxpdrous. 
KHTOU. T. "lov. Aapoxpitos Aapoxparous, 


5 ‘Eppoyéons Trveavos. 
"Aptoroverxidas Moveaiov. 
Nopodeixras Swaldapos (Lworddpuov). 


B 5. Bédvor él Avoipdyou, dv mpéoBvs BG. [Tpapz]uareds Bovais 


Tlparovtxos (IIparovixov). [ré]v emt Tatov "TovXov Avotxpa- 
Kravdios Mepixdijs. rous éuautov Krew Boo(?) 
*Apiorovixidas Movoatov. Swowxparous. 


5 Pidrev (Pirwvos). KaddAeorpatos Tewoxpdlrous. 
(Edge.) 


B7. Nopopvdraxes él Tepixdéous, 
dy mpéaBus ’Aproromxisas Moveatov. 
Yrapridrns Aapapicrov. 
Neddas ’Apyrida. 
5 Didewmos ’AvOimzov. 
@cddiros Zevoxpdrous. 


B 8, Xdpns (Xdpnros) Adxdoro xdcev mpéoBus cvvapyials] 
7 B' émt watpovdpov Kaddxpdtous rod ‘Povdou, 
yepovretcas 76 e', ébopevoas, vowodvda- 

Knoas, ypaupateds Boudrjs yevopevos, 
5 Pi8eos Sis, rpécBus yevdpevos Emak, ércpe- 
Ants Kopwretas, tapias, cevtwvijcas. 


Bog. [Neeledpwr Zprov éripedyris xavdov él Sidéera, 
ye(poucias) eri Sumdprrov, ypeopidak em) Sutivou, mpd- 
kT@p Tov ard Ripucdéous éxt Necenddpou, 
édopos ext Mevioxov kal crepavitns, xpeo- 
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5 (sic) ovdpos érit @coppdcrov, ye(povcias) rd 8’ eri Ovace- 
kreibda, mp(éoBus) vopopurdxav emt Ackipdyou, 
éyévero St Kal 'Axriov ovvOirns. 
Cx. [Pépovres ert - -, dv rpéoBus - - 
-~- (at least ten names missing.) (Edge.) 
[Aa]uléa]s A[pyt]aba. Aaporris Kaddcxpdtlous.  (C 2) 
Tlacixrt8as Broddpov. Eevordijs Avatzov. (sic) see below. 
[Z]irzwos parovixou. Téios Bufaviov. 
MévavSpos Tpadixod. T(p)a(upareds) Bovras 
5 Atowrs Keyapicpévov. Tlovdveveros  — LeprSovls. 
’Aptoroxparns Aapoxparid[a]. Nopodierns Xrpdtios. 
"Aynolvuxos Nedra. ‘Troyp(appareds) QéXyou (Béryor7os.) 
@arlapyos Pirokévov. (vacat) 
PDiroxparns Prroxréous. E (vacat) 


(Ll. 5, end, NO; 1.6,end,1a.) (1. 7, yrror®.) 
C2. “Edopot éml Srapriatixod 
Pecoxrduevos Krvuévov. 
Kaddtepdrns Todurdéous. 
Tl@AdAlwv ‘Poddov. 
5 Didurros Swxparous whic tovixns. 
Tleptxrijs (epexdéous). 


C3. (a) “Edop[ot] emt Nexoxpdrovs (8) Nopopvadaxes emt Nixoxpdrous 


Mevexdijs KXeoddpov. Tld. Méupuos Ackipaxos. 
T. Krau. "Ayaboxndijs Knréapyos Evéapov. 

<'Avturdtpy Kacev. Tlaoixparns Piroorpdrov. 
EvOupos ’Apioroddpov. 5 Nuxoxpatns Nexopijbous. 

5 Awoxpariéas ’Apioraryopov. Alwy Aiwvos. 

Avcdwpos Atovuciou. Bovayos Kal cvvepn Bor. 
Nopo(Seixrns) “Ayaborrijs 

(Aya@oxdéous). 

(l. 3 begins T fe —..) (Ll. 2 begins tr.) (1. 7 begins NM. 
C 4. Bédvoe éx[i] - - - [wai] - - - 
ép’ dv mavT..... HEB vba evs o-- 


Bngav Auovvel8es Sexadvo Se - - 
vou ||//z[plégBus Srépavos II - - 

5 Evddapis[a}s ’Aya[Oo}¢Xéous 6 wal Ilo... row - - 
Kaddxpdrns ’Apylrmov. (vacat.) 


) 
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(B 5) Nexoxparn[s< Scurjdlec «a(cev). 
Nixoxpérn[s Nexdpyo]u. 
"Epulas Tae - - 

10 [pa(upareds)”Hovyos No - - 


Cb iole aie Stoica s §opols] 
[én Krav] diolv "Api]etoBotnou, él trav 
[Seedy ert T. "Tou. Mevicxou, tapulas emt 
[L. “lov. @eolppaorov, Suxactaywyas émt 
[OvlacrerelSa, yelplovelas ert ine Ge0d. 


(C6,C 
C6. (a) [Péporres éri- --, dv mpécBus] (8) einsil *Apiavos.] 
(3 names lost) [Emtruyydveov Krewvduov.] 
A ------ [Zewxdcidas Krewvipolv. 
Ao(t«tos) Kav[et]y:[os........ [X]aAe[ivos] (Xadetvov.) 
Sas To 9. 5 "Ovnoid[opo]s Xpucépwros. 
Tif. Kara. ‘A[pp]o[vecxos] TiapSar[a]s @eoxdréous 7d 8. 
TIpatovelov 7 yy’. Mvacéas (Mvacéov). 
[Karu [eplérnls] Neredpxov. *AyaboxrHs Lwodpov. 
5 'AnreEiuayos Swrnpixou 7d 6’. Neixim,ros (Neiximrov) 
@edSwpos Oeoxdéovs 7d 8. Edpuede? xa(cev). 
(C6|C7) 


C7. (8) [Kréav(Krdevos) Te}icaperd «(doer) 
‘TeporxAay (‘Iepoxdéous) ’Arrixd x(dcev). 
Tpudepos ’Eradpobeitov. 
"Apiotoverxidas Moucatov. 

5 Nupddéoros Revoddytos. 
@édas Oda. 
Td. "Tovdsos Mévavdpos (Mevdvdpou). 
Toa(upareds) Bou(Ads) Te. Kra. Neodaos 
Iparopunriéa. 


C8. Tuvarxovopos 
LT. "IovAsos Botw- 
tos él ([.) "lou. Avot 
kpdrovs. 


(. 3, E16.) 
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C xr. “Edopos émt I. AGidiov Bidda, dy mpéo Bus 
EvSaBepicxos Aroyévous. 
Aapémxos (Aapovixov) rod Etriyou. 
T. Kravdios ’Apiororédns. 
5 Evdapyos Mevicxov. 
Kaddxpdrns Eiéapisa Modoyeos. 
D 3. (The only inscribed block in this course surviving.) 
Ty. Kavinos TorXas 
yepovotas eri Tepixdéous To a’, 
yepovoias éwt Tlodveixrou rd 8’, 
Bibvos ért Aapyouxiéa, 
5 mpéaBus yepovtwy eri Kaicapos. 
E 1—22: fallen blocks mostly found in front of the wall, at its 
west end, 
Ex. Tépovres ért I. lou(Aiov) Piroxdeida, dv mpéa Bus 


Atoxdeis Netxia 70 €’. Lwavdpos Tpidevos x’. 
Tif. Kya. Netxoxdeldas<ulis 708’. Netxoxparns NetxoBovrdou. 
*Apiotopévns ’Emetijrov. *AptotoBi0s (ApioroBiov). 

5 "Apiotovexidas Eiruyisa. "Ayiddas Aapoxpariéa. 
Aapoxpdarns Pirépwros. *"Aptoroxpdrns Kaddxpatous. 
Tpadvtos (I'paviov). Ti8. Kra, Aapéverxo[s]. 


(Col. 2, 1. 3 ends @YA; 1. 5 ends 1A.) 


E2. Dépovres éxt I. "lov. "Aynotddou, dv wpéo Bus 
Lelretpos [paroveixou. : 
Koivros<Meverde? xacev 76 yy’. 

M. ’AvOécrios Piroxpatns Piroxdéovs 7d 8’. 
5 @eoyévns<"Apiotoxpdret kal Aapdpet xd (ev). 
Ao. ’"Ampavios Mpafipévns<. 
Aapéas ’Apysdéa. 
(1.6, A; Bforz)- -- -- - 
E 3. (Built into Byzantine house just to S. of the wall.) 
[Tépovres él - - - - - » ov mpér Bus] 
(about 20 names lost) 
=== += [Bé]Bauos & - 
T. Kyad[S}eos “Ayiju[or) - - 
T. KAfa]u[dcJos ‘Appdv[ecxols - - 
++ @, Kaddcxparns Aapovixov. kijpvE 
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5 .M. Swcidapos< Noom (?) Nexijhopos Nixoorpa- 
Evdcxuuos Tparounrisa. Tov. 


(L. 5, N&<.) (Possibly for Nopo(Selerns) or vedrepos ?) 


E 4. “Edopo: ért Topyirrisa, dv mpéo[B]- 
Neixias ’Apiotoxpatiéa. us 
Ti. TpeBedrnvas Mevexdtjs ’Apéos. 
Koivros (Kotvrov) Mevexde? xd(cev). 
5 Aapoxpadrns Pirépwros. 
Adpmis ’Apioro[Sa]uov. 


Boe. 


E 5. “Edopor émt Ia. Ioudiou KXedvdpou, 
*"Apiotoxparns ‘Hpa. 
TloAveAjjs Piroxparous. 
"Erevos Atoxdéous. 
5 @ecddwpos Beoxdéovs. 
Tlparéverwos Sextelpou. 
xapuE Md€tpos. 


E 6. ["Eqopos émi Ta. "lov. Pidoxreida,) 
["Arekts Pidoxparous.] 


Ty I[accedijs Prroxpdrous.] 

EY! Evg[AciSas Aewvdxavos.] 

IAC Piro[xparns Aroyévous.) 

KBEB: K. BeiSefos Pedoxdsjs Mactxddous.] 


— Nopodvaaxes é]7t Kacxeddiov 
E 7. 1IKAEKEAAICY| i cara Hed 
TIPEZBY2 | [Lopyiwv KreoBo]irou. 
sno | [Nuxropos "Apia }roBovAou, Bou(aryas). 
TOBOYAOYBOY 15 [Taccedss Kaddtx]pdrovs, Bov(ayds) «(al) 
PATOYEBORRG  pa(auare) (hat). 
fi ctoniep Se eegscd | [Tlowmifélog Hepuedss, Bou(ayés). 
fEOTONOZ<NEQTEPOE, (Ide. Xp]ucdyovos (Xpucoydvov), vewtepos. 
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E8 A AKESEr  [Nopodv]Aaxes é[t - - --] 


STPATOZA ane yer Jetparos A - - 
=< eae Js< 
lIKOx< ee scererte Jvixos (- -vixov) 
RBG COs esse ae Jas K - -(?): 
a 2" 0e-8 
Eo. NOMO Nopod[raxes él - -] 
TT IL -- -- 


Exo. Bidvor él Acktudyou rod Tpa- 
Toda, dv mpésBus 
*Apirrovxidas Edruyida. 
Nixavdpisas Edvdov. 
(2 ll. vacant.) 
[Qcoy]évns Geoyevou(s) "Aperroxpate xa(cer). 
(QEOGENOYA etc.) 
Err.  INTPESBY= [Bidvox (?) én) - -,]bv rpéo Bus 


VE eee ous. 
<QNOC [EvxreiSas Acwd]xwvos (?) 
v= [eaaippecoeseatere's olus. 
ar ZOY 5 [Mwddlov “Ioo]yp[¥]oou. 
KOKPATOYE Josdiatw oid Net]goxparous. 


E12. "Emdyados Swxpatous, 
vopopvrak emt AcEtudyou, 
Edopos éri Xapikévov, 
yepovalas él Mvdowvos, 
5 Bidvos émi Ztpdtwvos, 
yepovalas émt Tlactxpdrous. 
E13. (Ona complete block.) 
"AndeElpaxos Larnpixou. 
E14. (On 1. of block on which is E 10; complete on 1.) 
PATOYTS [--- --- --«]pdrous 
xol [- - - - cdvap] yor 
|? 9 Ne Dente us. 
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E15. (Complete below.) 


Al soeneces ar 
26 Al ----- ¢ P[cjre 
ITTO=O + ---a)pres O 
MAAS ---- qidas. 
ONIKOE 5 - - dvtxos. 
(vacat) 
TON =o Tops = 


E 16. Ab --ag-- 


E17. NAPOY| — --éml Kred]v8pov (?) 


Ex8. (On a large block, ht. ca. 37 m., of which the rest is 
uninscribed.) 


AEO -- deo - 
(vacat) 
Erg. AQN [- - éwl - - -8]a, dy [apécBus (?)] 
E20. =EY2 -- Evga -- 
AA - - das - - (or Sa E?). 
Ear. . | edge -- 
= Cay J 
al --s(?) 
; E22, pIAOK — [-- émi] Pidox - - 
9 --p-- 


E 23. (Found in cavea, a few metres north of the East Parodos- 
wall, above front row of seats.) 


6h | HORS s Ka - - 
Him esse ns TI - - 
J=EMIAO ---- 95 Piro - - 
\HEAIOrE 5 [....-- x) djs Atoyé[vous]. 
\THEAIC [Piroxp]dérns Acolryévous). 


IOZTIPATO, [I1é. Méuy]cos Tpard[raos] 
=AP [pircxat]oap. (vacat). 
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E24. (ibid.) [rr 


HiIl Téplovres emt - - - - 
VI (4 or 5 lines beyond recovery) 





MUNI 

Jit 

K A Ka 

™M Tl. M(éupuos) - - 
[I] >). 


(From western end of stage (1924).) 


E 25. |/POPOIETIEEKIT ["E]opoc emt Séx. TI [oe] (arntou) 
BPASIAAQNTIPE Bpacisa, dv mpélo Bus} 
KAAOKAHEQIAO — Kaidordas ido - - 
V/NIIINTFNO (Ao. Oboro}genvafs - - -] 





Ibid. (1925). 


E26. \\EONIKC [-- - = énl] Kyeovixofv] 
ISHPA tere ns ‘“Hpa. 
~ + (vacat) - - 
AZMIAOKPAT aaleceaeeiens as Pirroxpar[ous]. 
AZAPIZTOAA 5 [Pirokevidlas ’Aprotoda[pavros). 
OKPATOY= ["Arefis Didjoxparous. 
IAOKPATOYE [Ilactxdjs P]roxpdrous. 
aAPXITITIOY  =—«-_-«_ et eet ee 5 "Apxtazov. 
(Found in two pieces in front of E. end of West Parodos-wall (1925).) 
E 27. “se | — [+ - émd Ild.] Me(upiov) 
—t [---- ¢¢] 
oY ~~ += ov, 


A 3-5. A list of twenty-one yépovres in the year of L. Volussenus Aristo- 
krates, together with a ypappareis BovAds and a voyo(Sexrys). Lists of the 
members of the Gerousia, in various states of completeness, are not rare among 
Spartan inscriptions of the late first and early second century, and the total 
strength, where it is ascertainable, seldom reaches the traditional twenty- 
eight. Two lists from the first century B.c. (v. I, 93, 94) and one (v. 1, 97) 
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from the reign of Trajan give us twenty-three, not counting the secretary, 
and Kolbe concludes that the number of twenty-cight was attained by the 
addition of the five Ephors.!. Three lists engraved on our Parodos-wall give 
us the following numbers : A 3-5, 21; C 6, 22 (?); C g-10, 23. Perhaps one or 
two are accidentally omitted from the first of these, but in any case we have 
no evidence for a larger total than twenty-three, which adds support to Kolbe’s 
view. 

The name of the Patronomos is known from a statue-base (v. 1, 477), 
and is also restored in two other inscriptions (68, 1. 25, as Nomophylax under 
Claudius Aristoteles, and 295, as deputy-Patronomos for Timomenes).2? His 
date is not easy to settle, and discussion is postponed for the present. 

Col. I, 1. 2. MeArjourmos Etxdojrov, otherwise unknown, must be father, 
not son, of Evxdnros MeAnoirrov, who is Ephor, under a Patronomos whose name 
is unknown, in v. 1, 20 B, 1. 8. He had apparently been a member six years 
in succession, since the Patronomate of Lycurgus, which cannot be identical 
with the tenure already known from v. 1, 66 (and 67), and to which we have 
two more allusions in inscriptions published below. (In the former, C 5, 1. 5, 
the Eponymos appears as Avxoipyos eds, and in No. 2 (2), 1. 2, without that 
addition; but we need not doubt the identity of all these four references to 
his tenure, which falls ca. A.p. 150. It is now clear that there was no 
Spartan citizen of the name who held this office at that date, but that we have 
a much earlier instance of the practice, which became frequent about the 
end of the second or early in the third century, of nominating ‘the Divine 
Lycurgus’ as Patronomos. The previously known evidence has been collected 
and discussed by myself, in B.S.A. xiv. pp. rxz2 ff. (cf. now also notes on 
IG. v. I, 45, 67, 130, etc.), but there then seemed no likelihood that the 
Lycurgus of v. 1, 66, 67, was the Hero, as this tenure of the post seemed 
to fall more than a generation earlier than any of those where Oeds A. held 
office.) The holder in the present instance, who, as we shall see, must belong 
to the early second century, may well have been a living Spartan. 

L. 3. davdpos Tpvdwvos, known from v. x, 674, lg as a odaipers (year 
unknown, perhaps temp. Domitian), and from 97, 1. 8 as member of the 
Gerousia (73 7’) under G. Julius Philokleidas, where his father’s name is restored 
wrongly as Ti{zéJwros, is now known, from B 1, to have been also yuratxovdpos 
under Nikokrates, and Ephor under Aristodamos, neither of whom is pre- 
viously known as Eponymos. It is at any rate plain that the year of L. 
Volussenus Aristokrates came soon after that of Philokleidas, which, in view 
of other connections of the Gerontes there tabulated, seems definitely of the 
reign of Trajan. 

L. 4. ["E]Aq@os (‘EAgov) is not identifiable. 

L. 5. ’Ayuidas Aapoxparida is also yepoveias 7d y' under Philokleidas, in 

1 1.G, v. 1, p. 37. Cf. Tod’s discussion, Sparta Museum Catalogue (henceforward 


cited as S.M.C.), p. 11 f. 
* Neither restoration is absolutely certain. 
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v. I, 97, 1. 1x, so must in fact have been a member here for the fourth (or 
fifth ?) time. 

L. 6. Swowxpdérys Tarrédov is unknown; the name Tdvrados is so rare that 
he may be connected, or even identical, with --TavréAov, who is honoured 
as an athletic victor in v. I, 672. 

Col. II, 1.2. "Av8pévxos ToAvyvdruv is not identifiable, the father’s name 
being unknown at Sparta. 2 

L. 3. @urogeifas "Apurrodduavros, appears also as Biduos (?) in E 26 
below; in v. I, 99, 1. 2, a fragmentary list of Gerontes (?); and in 147, 1. x 
(possibly as Ephor or Nomophylax) ; neither of the latter can be closely dated. 

L. 4. Kaddixparidas "Aynowixov, not known, but perhaps descended from 
"Aynoivxos Kadd - - in Vv. 1, 95, 1. 8 (first century B.c. ?). 

L. 5. [T.]TpcBedAnvis btAdorparos Moeudpxou, presumably brother of T. Tp. 
"Apes TloAeu. in v. x, 20 B, 1. 7; for another member of the family see E 4, 
1. 3, T. Tp. Mevexdjjs. 

L. 6. oxpariSas E’Sapida, also in v. 1, 99 (1. 5); presumably his son, 
E18. Soxp. in 128, 1. 1, is Agoranomos under Alkastos (ca. A.D. 140). 

L. 7. KaAccivupos (KAewvdpov), Sys8(e)c xdoev may be grandfather (or even 
great-grandfather?) of Kl. (Kl) in v. x, 168, 1. 4; and I am inclined to 
identify with the latter Kl. (K1.) whom we find as ywatcovdpos in No. 9 below. 

L. 8. [O]vpagé Mvacwrpdrov is unknown; the name of his father occurs 
at Sparta only once (v. 1, 274), and his own, if rightly completed, never till 
now. It is known, however, at Thisbe, in the more correct form IIvppaé.+ 

Col. III, 1. 2. Aduapyos (Aaudpyou) is not identifiable, though the name 
is not rare. Simedes, to whom he and Kleonymos above are xdvev, has yet 
another man so related to himself, namely Nixoxpdrys Nexoxpdrous, who is 
aptoBus yepovrwv in v. I, Lor, 1. 4; we should probably, with Kolbe, identify 
him with Ti. Cl. Simedes, who is honoured in v. 1, 152, though two other 
bearers of the name are known (ibid. 163, and 507). 

L. 3. The first name was never completed, the engraver possibly having 
commenced to cut the name of Pasikles, who comes next but one, in error. 

L. 4. T. TovAtos Aapdpys "Ayafoxéovs is not known, but might be identical 
with the father of “IovAtos B[potr]os Aaudpous in v. 1, 66, 1. 10; a kinsman of 
later date may be I. "IovAos "AyadoxAjjs ‘Inrodpdovs, in v. I, 534. 

L. 5. ITactxAjjs Mvdowves must be the father, not the son, of My. Tacre\¢ous 
who is the third of the three dywvoGéra: of the games in honour of Nerva, 
held in a.D. 97 or 98, and was subsequently Patronomos (v. 1, 98, etc.) ; 
it seems incredible that the son of a man who was holding a post in 97 or 98 
would be eligible for the Gerousia not more than twenty years later, for, as 
we shall see, the date of our present list must be before the end of the reign 
of Trajan. He would also be, in all probability, the brother of Lysippos son 
of Mnason, also known as a Patronomos (v. 1, 36 B, 1. 26, etc.). 


1 1G. vii. 2724b, 1. 6. Tpat for MWippag seems the most likely name to meet our 
requirements here; even if two narrow letters are lost the restoration is no simpler. 
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L. 6. We cannot identify Adpurros AcoxAéous elsewhere. 

L. 7. ‘Ovnotev is not known as a Spartan name. Damonikidas, to whom 
he is xdéoev, cannot be the Patronomos who is found in v. 1, 40, 1. 12, if that . 
text is rightly dated to the reign of M. Aurelius; but in D 3 below, p. 195, 
we have Damonikidas in a cursus honorum just before Caesar (Hadrian). 
Either then we have two Patronomoi of the name, or the other stone is dated 
too late. This will be considered later.1 

L. 8. "Ovneidopos @éwvos, who is not identified elsewhere, must be father, 
not son, of ©. 'Ovyorpdpov, who is Nomophylax in v. 1, 80 B, 1. 6, under Philo- 
kratidas (who seems to belong to the late first century). 

Col. IV, 1. 2. @idurros Aapovécov, not identifiable. 

L. 3. NijSusos PeAoxndAov, also found in v. x, 153, must be a different man 
from the Patronomos of the name (father's name unknown, mentioned in 
Vv. I, 39, ll. 32, 38; cf. 7x, II. 1. 7) who can hardly be earlier'than the mid second 
century. . 

L. 4. ‘Eppoyéms “AcxAdrov, unknown, unless possibly identical with 
~~'Aox\drov in v. I, r21, 1. 4 (also list of Gerontes). Asklapos is otherwise 
unknown at Sparta.* 

Ll. 5,6. The Secretary, "Apurroxpdérns Kapiddov, is known also as having 
received a statue from his wife, v. 1, 483, and as having been a member of the 
Gerousia (?), ibid. 103, 1. 7. The post of ypaypareis BovAds seems to have 
sometimes been held late in one’s career at Sparta (cf. v. 1, 32 A, and 46), 
though in v. 1, 39 it is the first post recorded. 

L. 7. The post of vouoSe‘xrns now for the first time appears at Sparta, 
and our new texts offer several instances of it; cf. B 2; B 4 (y); C x, col. IT; 
and C 3 (x). In an inscription already published (v. x, 148, seen by Fourmont, 
and not refound) we have, however, NM SwotSayos X 'Ayuboxdéos (?), which 
is restored as voopvAag, surely in error, as there can be little doubt that 
Sosidamos is the same man in the two documents. He appears again in this 
capacity in B 4 (y), below. 

The cumulative effect of the prosopographical evidence from the names 
of these Gerontes is overwhelming in favour of the reign of Trajan as the date 
for this list; and, as we have seen, it falls very soon after the year of Philo- 
kleidas, which seems to belong to the first half of that reign. It is, to my 
mind, very tempting to identify this tenure with that of the Aristokrates 
who held office some years before Hadrian, in v. x, 32 B. 

(Blocks A 6-8 are blank.) 

Ag. ‘Aylwy "Apreuofov, whose cursus we have here, is quite unknown; 
the former name occurs only once in the Laconian Corpus (- -'Ayiwvos, in 
v. I, 195, a mutilated list of uncertain date), and Artemisios is unknown at 


2 P. 195, where it is shewn that there is not a later Damonikidas, v. 1, 40, being in 
fact of the Trajanic—or early Hadrianic—period. 
? The nominative is confirmed as being “AcxAaros, for which see Bechtel, Hist. Gr. 
Personennamen, p. 85 {., by an inscription found in 1926, to be published later. 
N 
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Sparta. The Patronomoi under whom he held his goodly series of posts form 
an interesting list, and many are previously known. erdvys, which appears 
again in the following text (A ro), was not one of the regular posts in the 
cuysus of a Spartan citizen, and seems to have been a voluntary undertaking. 
Our only previous evidence for it there, was the existence of two statue-bases 
commemorating the services of individual cardva (v. I, 526, 551), one 
perhaps in the late second century, the other probably in the reign of Caracalla. 
For the literature dealing with o(¢):rrwia, see H. Francotte, Le pain a bon 
marché et le pain gratuit dans les cités grecques (Mélanges Nicole, pp. 135 ff.). 
For a valuable group of inscriptions illustrating the provision of corn in times 
of want, see those cited by M. N. Tod, B.S.A. xxiii. pp. 75 ff., in connection 
with a text found at the site of Lete near Salonika. 

Of our Patronomoi, Acgivayos 6 xat Necoxpdérys should probably be 
identified with Nikokrates, who appears in B x (8) and C 3 (a, 8) below, and 
not with the Deximachos who appears in B 9, ad fin., and in v. x, 195 (if indeed 
these are the same man). 

TIparévixos, whom I restore in 2 (8) below as G. Julius P., will be identical 
with the Eponymos of v. 1, 40, 1.9; 42, 1.22; and perhaps 298 (though Kolbe 
would date it later). When we see that Damonikidas and Polyeuktos, who 
follow him here, do so likewise in No. 40, there is no room for doubt of the 
identity. A further clue, not free from difficulty, is afforded by D 3 below, 
which gives us the following order: Perikles, Polyeuktos, Damonikidas, Caesar 
(Hadrian); the difficulty is surmounted by assuming, as we legitimately may, 
that the strict order in which the posts were held by the subject of D 3 is not 
followed by the text. We may at least feel sure that the first four Patronomoi 
under whom Agion officiated held office before the year of Hadrian's 
patronomate. 

‘Apwroxdjjs is only known in v. 1, 37,1. 4, and must belong to the reign 
of Hadrian. "Avrérarpos is a rare mame at Sparta, and we should very likely 
identify this bearer of it with G. Julius Antipatros, who is found in v. 1, 663, 
1. 6 as dywvobérns EvpuxAciwv, and also (with Kolbe) as the son of Lysikrates, 
who is évovros of the board of Ephors in the year of Ka\\updérns ‘Povdov, when 
his father G. J. Lysikrates was president (v. 1, 53 A, ad fin.). Kolbe would 
date this to the reign of Trajan, but, as we shall see below (p. 186), this is 
far from certain. 

Iletos is presumably Memmius Pius, who is known in v. r, 32 B as Patro- 
nomos between Avourros Duroyapeivou and G. Julius Eurykles, and in 65 as 
coming between the same Lysippos and Hermogenes. "ApurrdBovdos is likewise 
known from 32 B, and also 32 A, 34, 1. 11, and 102, 1. 1, as having been 
Patronomos towards the end of Hadrian's reign. ‘Ovacudefdas is found here, 
and in B 9, below, as Eponymos, though not hitherto known to have held this 
post. He was three times victor at the Orthia Sanctuary (v. 1, 279), and we 
have his (mutilated) cursus in 36 A, and his name in the list of Ephors under 
Lysippos (Mnasonis f.) in 60. Finally, EtSayos is presumably G. Julius 
Eudamos, Eponymos in v. 1, 63, 1. 16, and 76, to whom the victor in 296 is xécev. 
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From the above it is plain that the career of Agion extended from about 
the end of the reign of Trajan until after the accession of Antoninus Pius in 
138. The last entry, obviously in another hand, shews that the text as a whole 
was engraved in, or directly after, the year of Onasikleidas. 

A 10. Ed8énwos Aapoxpdrous rod Srévdovros, who (unkindly) does not record 
the Eponymoi under whom he held office, must not be confused with Eddéxisos 
Aapoxpdrous 6 Kal "Apurreidas, who was victor at the Orthia Sanctuary in the 
year of Alkastos (ca. 140), and soon afterwards Spondophoros in the year of 
Eudamidas, when his father was rpécBus vonopvddo (v. 1, 64, ad fin.). It is 
tempting to suppose that he may be, however, the father of Damokrates II, 
for, having reached an age to be member of the Gerousia for the third time, 
he was obviously an old man before this record was inscribed, which must 
have been approximately at the middle of the second century. 

His offices include some interesting posts: S:aPérys (cf. v. 1, p. 14) need 
not delay us. For cerdvys cf. the first entry in the previous text; the 
statement that he brought his corn from Egypt is striking, but not unexpected. 

KaravyeActs rév Eitpuedecwy is an altogether new post, which must be 
connected with the games in honour of Eurykles, known from many inscrip- 
tions (v. 1, Index, vi. 3). It must mean ‘ one whose duty was to announce,’ 
perhaps that the games were to be held, or, when about to be opened, that 
he inaugurated the proceedings with prayer and sacrifice. The verb is not 
rare in such connections; we may cite «i tiv dydva tupdv xarayyeAdguev, in the 
sense of ‘declare,’ in the Amphictyonic Council’s decree about the Ptoian 
Games (I.G. vii. 4136 = Syll.8 635, 1. 32); rv 88 tepoxrpuxa - - etsnuiav karay- 
yeiNavra ~--- xarevyi Kal wapdkAnrw -- wotrba ride (then follows the 
invitation to sacrifice and prayer, Inschr. Magn. 100 = Syill.8 695, ll. 40 ff.); 
also a passage in the Mytilene inscription decreeing games in honour of Augustus 
(0.G.I. 456, 1. 10.) For the noun, cf, I.G. xii, 8, 190, 1. 39, xaravyedeis rod 
iepod xat oredavirov dydvos rév Ilv6iwv, at Samothrace. 

Xopayds is likewise a new term in Spartan inscriptions. Whether his duties 
were general or special, must remain doubtful, but it is not unlikely 
that among them was the organisation of the dancing at the Hyakinthia, 
at which festival dances formed a prominent feature.t It is possible that 
he should be identified with the xoporows, who appears to have had the duty 
of controlling some of the arrangements at it.* But of scarcely less fame 
for its dancing was the festival of the Gymnopaidiai, with its dances of the 
Ephebes in honour of Apollo, held in the Agora at a special part of it called 
Choros.? Our knowledge does not suffice for us to state whether the same 
Choragos might have officiated at both these ceremonies. 


1 See Polykrates’ account of the festival, ap. Athenaeus, iv. p. 139 D-F, and Nilsson’s 
discussion of it in his Griech. Feste, pp. 129 ff.; it is, however, essentially a festival of 
Amyklai, in origin, though perhaps less exclusively so under the Empire. 

* Xenophon, Agesilaos, 2,17. Cf. Kahrstedt, Gr. Staatsrecht, i. (Sparta), pp. 174, %. 4, 
226, . 2. 

. * Pausanias, iii. 11, 9; Nilsson, op. cit. p. 141 f. 
N2 
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Atcagraywyds dxd Sduov. The same word (8.) occurs below, in 1, Ar2, l. 7, 
as well as (restored) in v. x, 39, 1. 25f. It may have either of two meanings, 
namely, an official sent by one State to another to request that a Board of 
Suacraé be sent to settle some dispute, external or internal, which it has 
been decided to refer to external arbitration; or an official who accompanies 
such a Board, being presumably a fellow-citizen of its members.1 It is not 
impossible that the envoy who went to invite the despatch of a Board of 
dikasts should actually accompany it to the city which sent the request. Thus 
the two senses of the word might apply—in exceptional circumstances—to 
the same person. 

For the former sense we may compare the dxacraywyoi mentioned in 
IG. vii. 4130 (sent by Acraephia, to request Larissa to send a Board), and 
xii. 3, 172, lL. 4 (sent by Smyrna to Astypalaea); for the latter, 0.G.J. 487, 
1. 6 (in a dedication at Mylasa to Cornelius Tacitus (the historian), as pro- 
consul); and Cauer, Delectus,? 43x (= Cauer-Schwyzer, 623), ll. 13, 43, 48 
(where the D. clearly accompanies the Board sent by Erythrae to decide a 
case at Mytilene). Our present example suggests that Eudokimos not only 
went to Samos to invite a Board, but also accompanied it to Sparta. 

Ll. 4,5. evoxpérns is a word hitherto unknown, as far as lam aware. Its 
meaning in this context is plain, namely, that Eudokimos went to Alabanda 
as arbitrator, or Board of one, to settle some local dispute there. Had he 
been merely one of a Board, he might have referred to himself as fevodixys, 
as the word is not rare in this sense, or as a member of a geruxdv dxacryjpiov.* 
Alabanda, in Caria, is usually spelt with a deléa; its coin-series suggests that 
it was a city of fair size and importance. For the use of tau for della we have 
an even more striking instance below (‘Arptavdéy for ‘Adptavdr, A 12). 

Li. 7,8. The meaning clearly is that ‘in none of my oirwvia did I have 
to jettison any of the corn my ships were carrying,’ a pleasing personal touch, 
with which we may compare that in I.G. v. 1, 37, ad jfin., where we read— 
kal xpurod SiSopévou obx dAtyou ob wpoorjxaro, Kabds éuaprupyGy. For this use of 
«Body, in its technical sense of the throwing overboard of cargo, to save 
the ship in heavy weather, we may compare the passage in the Lacritus 
of Demosthenes (926, 1. 16, évreAtés wiv éxBodjs). I can find it in no other 
inscription.* 

A xz. The most likely restoration of the name in |. x is [Iedxp]ucos, 
seeing that the name is known already at Sparta. In fact the son of the 
bearer, IwAA‘wv ‘Iooxpvoov, is an exact contemporary of the man whose record 
we are now considering, for he was xpéoBus é¢opwy (in v. 1, 62) under Ti. Cl. 
Atticus, whose year must, it seems, have been ca. A.D. 136; and his name is 
restored in v. 1, 107, a fragmentary list of uncertain identity. We may assume 


2 Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, s.v. Cf. Tod, International Arbitration, p. 83. 

2 Cf. Roehl, I.G.A. 322, 1. 10; I.G. ix. 1, 32, 1. 38. 

3 I regret having had no opportunity of investigating ék@oA# in the ‘ Rhodian Sea- 
Law.’ : 
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that Isochrysos the younger is the brother of Pollion. KAéwy, under whom he 
was Tepoveias, is not previously known as an Eponymos, and is not identifiable 
among-the many bearers of the name. ‘Eppoyévys, of Hadrianic date, has already 
been mentioned as holding office later than Pius, whom we had in the previous 
inscription (cf. v. 1, 65, 1. 23). 

Ti. Claudius Aristoteles, whom we already know as Eponymos (v. 1, 68), 
and as xpéoBus Tepovetas (ibid. 109, under Timomenes), was also Ephor, under 
Avidius Biadas, as we shall see below (C rr). The latter, under whom Isochrysos 
was yuvaxovduos, is already well known in that capacity (v. 1, 71 B, ll. 8 and 
24; 294, 1.2). The post of yuvacordnos, known in Spartan inscriptions only 
from v. 1, 209, 1. ro, prior to the publication of a list of these officials from a 
year not before the edict of Caracalla (B.S.A. xiv. p. 123 f. = J.G. v. 1, 170), 
now appears in several of the inscriptions found at the theatre, in addition to 
the present text (see below, Nos. 1, Br (8); 1, C 8; and No. 9). 

References to events not strictly connected with the official careers of 
the holders of offices are not common in Spartan records of cursus honorum, 
though we have an interesting, and indeed unintelligible, one in C 4 below. 
Here, the victory of the Kovooupeis to which reference is made must be in the 
Ball-game, for the 8aférys was an official particularly connected with this 
contest *; and the phrase éviknouy 8! érav recepdxovra (sic) no doubt implies an 
event of unusual importance, which added lustre to this particular tenure 
of the post of duPérys. There appears to have been one dSuférns for each 
of the six tribes at this period, but they did not serve as a Board, being, in 
fact, officials of the tribe, not of the State. The post was held early in one’s 
career, on the evidence of the great majority of inscriptions which include 
the post in a cursus honorum. 

The Kovoovpets are known to have been the successful Obe in the Ball- 
game on two other occasions, namely, as recorded in v. 1, 681 and 684, one 
in the late second (?) and the other in the early third century, and we have 
an honorary statue-base erected to a single egaipevs of the same tribe, M. Aur. 
Palaistreites (v. 1, 466). Ac érav reocapixovra might be naturally expected 
to mean during forty years, i.e. that in the year in question the tribe obtained 
its fortieth successive victory. 

Other records, however, of victories gained by other tribes, namely, 
v. I, 675, 676, 677, seem to belong to the very period covered by the presumed 
forty years before the post of SaPérys was held by Isochrysos, for we have 
seen that Hermogenes belongs to the time of Hadrian, while No. 676 seems 
definitely Trajanic, and the other two may belong to that reign, or just before 
it. In the circumstances, I would suggest that the phrase can only mean 
that in this year the Konodureis gained their first win for forty years; this 
interpretation seems to be consistent with a perfectly legitimate use of d.* 

2 Omitted from Index to I.G. v. 1. 

2 Tod, S.M.C. Introdn., p. 15; Kolbe, J.G. v. 1, p. 14. 

3 Cf. Liddell and Scott, s.v. did, ii. 2; e.g. Herod., vi. 118, &' éréwy evo (‘ after 
twenty years interval’); 8:4 woAAod, etc. 
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We have a valuable chronological clue in the reference to the mission to 
Hadrian at Nikopolis (the city founded by order of Augustus to commemorate 
the victory of Actium). The Emperor must have been there in 125 or 126 
on his first visit to Greece, or on his second, presumably in the autumn of 128, 
on first landing from Italy. It is not an unlikely suggestion that the date 
of his second visit to Nikopolis coincided with the celebration of the Actian 
games, on the anniversary of the battle (September 2nd). If these were only 
held every four years, there should have been a celebration in 128, for their 
first performance took place in 28 B.c.1_ We have no means of telling which 
of the Emperor’s visits was made the occasion of this voluntary embassy. 
For zpoixa, in a similar context, cf. I.G. v. 1, 1174; 1361, 1.12; Syll.4 833, 1. 15. 
For the phrase é 6cois, referring to the Emperor as no longer alive, I know 
no Greek parallel in any inscription. It is perhaps a translation from the 
Latin ‘ in deorum numero relatus,’ or ‘ receptus in deorum numerum,’ e.g.as found 
in connection with heroes of Roman legend at Pompeii (Dessau, Ins. Lat. Sel., 
pp. 63, 64). 

We have the same use of r for 8 in the Emperor's name in v. 1, 390, a 
rather surprising instance of a common practice in inscriptions of Imperial 
date; we may compare the same substitution in the name "AAdBayra above. 
Examples are found, in Attic inscriptions, as early as the fifth century B.c., 
.g. "Arpapvrnvés for "ASpay—*. 

Bx. (a) Presumably an entry which has overflowed from an adjoining 
block either above or on the left. Kdpuxes are frequently recorded at. Sparta, 
especially at the end of lists of officials who have been entertained, or in lists 
of Tawdpios (V. I, 209, 210, 211, 212). Nexyjopos again appears, in the same 
capacity, at the end of a (mutilated) list of yépovres, in E 3, below. 

B 1. (8) Xcéavdpos Tp¥puvos has been already met with in 1, A3, col. I, 
I. 3, above. The office of yuvaxxovéuos has been already discussed; another 
record of a Board of these magistrates is published below, No. 9. Their full 
strength seems to have numbered six (as in v. 1, 170). We have no other 
instance of the phrase xara ra dpyata %y in a Laconian inscription, but on 
many occasions Spartan citizens are honoured for their devotion to the Lycurgan 
customs, and special officials existed, at any rate in the Antonine age, for 
expounding the tradition (cf. v. x, Index, ix. s.v. os, where we have 
Sibdoxaro dudi rh Avxovpyea By, etc.). For Nuwoxpdérns the Eponymos, see C 3 
(a, 8) below. Of his colleagues, "Apicrww "Adpodiafov may well be the father 
of "Adpodicws ‘Apiorwvos, a capers in the time of Trajan (v. x, 676, 1. 15). 
roxas is not identifiable, though neither his name nor his father’s is rare 
at Sparta. T° "lovAwos @u;jrwp is absolutely unknown, and we cannot identify 
his father with the Patronomos G. Julius Sosikrates of v. 1, 49, l. 15. Udpts 
is also new to us at Sparta, though he may be brother of Nyjdujos @udoxdAov in 
M I, 153, which is also of Trajanic date. “Adyyros is likewise a new name at 

a. 
ai 1 Cf. Kolbe, J.G. v. 1, p. xvi. ll. 5 ff. 
? Cf. Meisterhans-Schwyzer, Gramm. Att, Inschr. p. 79. 
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Bx. (y) "Aptord8apos is a Patronomos hitherto unknown. Seeing that 
the senior Ephor is the same Xdiavdpos, and that the post of yuvamovdpos was 
usually held, as far as we can tell, by men of long experience in public life, 
it is probable that he held these posts within a few years of each other. 
Whether Aristodamos preceded or followed Nikokrates is unknown. 

Why there are only four names of Ephors this year is unknown; and 
there is no obvious reason why the engraver should have left three blank lines, 
as though he had been expecting seven names in all, instead of the five required. 
None of the other names here are recognisable. AcoxAjs might be father or 
grandfather (?) of Aapoxpdérys AwxAéovs, a victor at the Orthia Sanctuary 
about A.D. 1504; for 'Avrirarpos, to whom he is xdoev, see above, A 9, l. 5. 
®idurros (diAtrrov) is presumably not identical with the man of the same 
name who is 3décra xdoev in v. I, 114 (a list of Gerontes which must be later 
than the middle of the second century); possibly the latter is his son. KAcép- 
Aporos is not identifiable, the name only occurring once in inscriptions of the 
Imperial age (v. 1, 842, restored). "AynowAeiSas Aapoxpdrovs is unknown, the 
former name being here met with for the first time in a Spartan text. 

B 2, KaAcdé8ayos, who here appears for the first time as Eponymos, was 
previously presumed to have served in that capacity, as twice we have some- 
one described as xdoev to him (v. 1, 6x, 1. 2; 102, 1. 4). He seems to belong 
to the reign of Trajan, as far as can be seen. 

*Ayafoxhjjs Srepdvov must be distinguished from a namesake who held 
the same post (Nomophylax) under M. Ulpius Aphthonetos; and whose 
cursus we have in full (v. x, 32 A); cf. No. 2 (y) below. It seems most improb- 
able that he could have served on this Board twice, at an interval of some 
twenty years, for Aphthonetos can hardly be earlier than A.D. 135. Tksoxdjjs 
®co8dpov is known as having been also T'epovoias 7d B’ in the year of G. Julius 
Philokleidas (v. x, 97, l. 18), which post is not likely to have preceded his member- 
ship of the Board of Nomophylakes. Thus KAcé8ayos may be dated rather 
before than after Philokleidas. Mvdowy TlacwAéous, who served as dywvobérns 
at the games in honour of Nerva, in 97 or 98, would probably have been 
Nomophylax not many years later. IT. "IovAws Avowxpdérms must be the 
Eponymos of whom we have records in v. 1, 55, and (presumably) 283, known 
also as mpérBus épdpwy in the year of Kah\ixpdrys “Povdou (v. I, 53 dated by 
Kolbe to the reign of Trajan),? and now again found as Eponymos in B 6 
below. Myvdowy (Mvdowvos) is unknown, but possibly brother of the Eponymos 
Avourros (Mvdowvos) in v. 1, 36, 1. 13; 36 B, 1. 26 ; 60, 1. 2; 65,1. 24. For 
the post of vopobdeckrns see above, A 5, 1. 7. “Ayafoxdjs appears in the same 
capacity below, C 3 (a), 1. 7. 

B 3. The name of the Eponymos was never cut on the stone, for some 
unknown reason. Little is known of the fidvo here recorded. We may, 

tv. I, 293, 493. 

* I feel that the fresh evidence by no means strengthens Kolbe's arguments for dating 
him to the reign of Trajan; in view of B 8 below it seems we must put him considerably 
later. 
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however, restore the name of the first one in a list of dyopavduor (v. Ir, 128, 
1. 8) as [AyaGox]Ajs EiSaporida, and date him accordingly to the reign of Hadrian. 
None of his colleagues are known previously, though MevexAjs “Apéos is 
found again below, in E 4, 1. 3, as Ephor under Gorgippidas. Mévurros is not 
a common name at Sparta, but thissbearer of it is not identifiable. 

B 4. (a) 3éros Uparovécov is now known from four inscriptions in all. 
In v. 1, 153 he is one of a small list of unspecified officials; and in addition 
to being ypayparebs Bovdas here, he is a member of the Gerousia in C 1 below 
(unknown year), and its president in E 2, in the year of G. Julius Agesilaos. 
Eik\yros, who is here Eponymos, is new in this capacity, but may be the Ephor 
Evkk. Medyoirrov in v. 1, 20 B, 1. 8. Sitimos, whose career seems to have 
lain in the time of Trajan, or even in part earlier, may be the father of Sefripos 
(Seer{uov) who was Eponymos under Hadrian (v. 1, 32 B, 1. 29 f.). 

B 4. (8) Gives the names of the last three Aiév0 of an uncertain year, 
together with their Secretary, continuing the list from the block in the course 
above (C 4), g.v. 

B 4. (y) It is clear that the Patronomos here is the man who is also 
known as AayoxAjjs A. rod Kat PAroxpdrovs from a large number of inscriptions 
(v. 1, 32 B, gives his cursus; cf. also 36 B, 37,1 59, 60, 105, 138, 492).? 
The list of Ephors and Nomophylakes in the year of his son Damokles (IV) 
is recorded in v. x, 65, for we can now supply his name as Eponymos there, 
by means of a newly-discovered text, also from the theatre, No. 2 (6) below. 
Most of the Ephors are already known. [. “lovAtos SeyuxSys WoAveverov must 
be distinguished from the Simedes who was Eponymos (temp, Hadrian, v. 1, 
IOI, 152) as his gentile name was apparently Ti. Claudius, but must surely 
be identified with the recipient of the statue-base, v. 1, 507 (cf. 588), to I’. “IovA. 
Seyuydys T. Tovd. MoAvevxrov (which Kolbe dates to the end of the second 
century, on inadequate grounds). Ev8ayos Nemoxpdrovs is not recognisable. 
T. "lovA. Aapéxpiros Aapoxpdrovs appears, but without this praenomen and nomen, 
in v. 1, 79, 1. ro, as Nomophylax under KA¢avépos, whose year seems to fall 
about the end of the first century, and a colleague in this office as well is 
‘Eppoyérns TAvxwvos, whom we know to have been Eponymos in the reign of 
Hadrian (v. 1, 65, 1. 23, cf. p. 178 above). "Apirrovexi8as Moveaiov, previously 
known from v. 1, 20 B, as Tepovofas (year unknown), and from 36 B, Il. 30 ff. 
which gives his (incomplete) cusus,4 now appears here as Ephor under Damokles, 
and also in B 5 as Biduos under Lysimachos, and in B 7 as xpéoBus vopodvAdxaw 
under KA. MepxAjs (confirming v. 1, 36 B, 1. 35 f.). 

The relative position of this block, with the list of Ephors under Damokles, 
to that of the Nomophylakes under Perikles (B 7) would imply that the process 
of inscription went from left to right, and thus that Aristonikidas was Ephor 


} Possibly refers to his son. 

* He is Eponymos in 36, 105, 138. 

? See E 5, below. 

* Including his Ephorate under AapoxAjjs #:Aoxpdrous. 
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(B 4 (y)) earlier than Nomophylax (B 7), which is in fact confirmed by his 
cursus in v. 1, 36 B, where his Ephorate is recorded before his tenure of the 
post of Nomophylax. Whether he was Biduos in an intervening year, as 
seems probable, is not confirmed by his cursus. The name of the vopodexras, 
Xwoidaynos, is the same as in A 5, above, which must indicate that there is no great 
interval in date between the two stones. 

B 5. The Eponymos Lysimachos, who probably held office in some year 
between Damokles (B 4 (y)) and Perikles (B 7), is not known, except, pre- 
sumably, as the man to whom, together with Mvdowy, two sons of dAroxAjjs, 
namely, DAoxAjs and biwridas, are xdoev (Vv. 1, 68, 69, 70). Of the Board 
we cannot identify elsewhere either I[pardévxos (IMparovixov) or bidwv (Pidwvos). 
KA. Iepixdjjis appears as Eponymos in v. 1, 36, 41, 42, and B 7, below. 
*Apworovixidas Movoaiov has been dealt with above (B 4 (y)), and KaAMorparos 
Timoxpdrovs, himself unknown, would seem to be the father of Tipoxpérns 
Kad\orpdrov, who is Ephor in v. 1, 59, 1. 7. 

B 6. Kndéwv Sworxpdrovs is well known, having been Nomophylax under 
G, Julius Philokleidas (v. x, 51, 52); ypayparopvAag (year unknown, v. I, 148, 
1, 3); Ephor (v. 1, 20 B, 1. 7), and he was a competitor in the Leonidea (v. 1, 
660). The Eponymos I. "IovA. Avoupdrys has been met with above as vopodidag 
érl Kyeodduov (B 2, 1. 4). Assuming that KAéwv held his present office at 
about the period when he was Nomophylax and Ephor, the date of Lysikrates 
will be, in all probability, the reign of Trajan, as was concluded by Kolbe 
(v. 1, 275, note). The ligatured symbol below is obscure.* 

B 7. The Eponymos is KAavéios MepixAjjs, who is already known in this 
capacity from v. 1, 36, 41, 42, and whom we found above, in B 5, acting as 
Biduos with Aristonikidas, who is here zpéoBus vopopuddxwr. It is not easy 
to place him exactly in the series; on our fresh evidence he must be later 
than Damokles, and presumably later than Lysimachos, and on that of v. 1, 
42 he was followed by Pratonikos.* 

Srapriérns Aapapiorov confirms the correctness of Kolbe’s restoration of 
his name in v. z, 42, 1. x8 f.; he is otherwise unknown. Neddas 'Apyuida, 
himself unknown, may be father of - - NedAa in v. 1, 73, and of "Apyiddas Nedra 
in v. 1, 473 (again confirming Kolbe’s restoration). 

@iturmos “AvOGemov is unknown, “AvOurros appearing here for the first 
time. @eddtdos Zevoxpdrous is a member of the Gerousia in v. 1, 114, l. 9, 
which cannot be earlier than the middle of the second century, and is thus 
many years later than the year of Perikles. 

B 8. Xdpys (Xdpyros), whose cursus we have here, is already known as 
Ephor in the year of Atticus (v. 1, 62, 1. 4), and, as we shall see below, was 


1 Cf. E 4, below. Apparently B =. Inv. x, 483 we have $s ¥ below (my 
original copy, B.S.A. xv. p. 80, No. 85, reproduced in the Corpus, is inaccurate in these 
particulars), 


2 See below, note on 2 (8). 
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xpéoBus Tepoveias in the year of Avidius Biadas (C 9). His name should also 
be restored in v. 1, 111, 1. 3 instead of [Acj¢pys <. We can but regret that we 
are not told under what Eponymoi he held his various offices, nor whether 
they are even cited in the order in which he did so, “AAxaoros, to whom he 
is xdeev, is well known, having been Nomophylax, Ephor, Patronomos, and 
High-Priest of the Sebastoi, etc. (cf. v. 1, Index I, s.v. I’. Hopewios “AAxagros I). 
Another example of a man being «dee to him is v. 1, 290, the unknown victor 
in the Scourging-Ordeal at the Orthia Sanctuary, in the year of Acéipayos.* 

IIpéoBus Svvapyias, for which parallels exist (v. 1, 37, 1. 12; 480; 504, 
1, 16; 1505, 1. 3), is nevertheless a post of which the duties are uncertain, 
though it seems plain that there was a Board of six ovvapyor, who bore some 
close relation to the six Patronomoi.? KadAmpdérys ‘Povdov, who is already 
known as Eponymos (v. 1, 53, 276; and restored in 36 and 54), is dated by 
Kolbe to the reign of Trajan (53, note), though we find him as Nomophylax 
under Eudamidas in v. 1, 64, whose year seems to be not far from 150 (Vv. I, 
71 B, ll. 2 and 15). In favour of the later date (ca. 150), which I originally 
proposed for Kallikrates (B.S.A. xv. p. 58), I may now urge, not only the 
fact that for a Patronomos of the Trajanic age to be Nomophylax some thirty- 
five years later (under Eudamidas) seems improbable—though not of course 
impossible—but also the evidence of our present text, where Chares, who is 
clearly not recording his cursus in chronological order, is more likely to have 
given the name of the Eponymos, Kallikrates, under whom he held his latest 
post, than one in whose year he held an early office—as would be the case 
if we placed Kallikrates in the reign of Trajan; for we know that Chares’ 
latest posts were held after rather than before a.p. 150. Kolbe’s early date 
for him rests largely on his contention that G. Julius Lysikrates, who is xpéoBus 
é¢épwr under Kallikrates, is father, not son (as I hold), of G, Julius Charixenos, 
the Eponymos of a year not later (and perhaps earlier) than Hadrian's visit 
to Sparta in 128. Absolute proof is not yet attainable, but the case for the 
later date for Kallikrates seems much strengthened. If Chares was zpéoBus 
Swapyias after his fifth year in the ranks of the Gerousia, Kallikrates must 
date at least three years later than Avidius Biadas, under whom he was 
mpéoBus I. in his third year in that body. 

This is not the first evidence that a man was ever Biduos more than once, 
for we have similar references in v. 1, 138 and 140. The post of "ExipeAnris 
Kopwveias is known to have been held by three other persons (v. 1, 34, 36, 44), 
all of about the time of Hadrian, but we do not know what their duties were, 
nor why this Messenian town was for some time in the Imperial period under 
Spartan control (cf. v. 1, p. 269). For rapéas cf. A 10, 1.5; and for carwrjoas, 
Ag and Io. 

Bg. Nexdpwy Zjdov, whose name is a safe restoration, is already known 
as Ephor in v. x, 59, 1. 6, where the name of the Eponymos is restored by 


1 It is not impossible that Chares himself was the victor in this contest. 
? Cf. Tod, S.M.C. Introdn., p. 9; Kolbe, 1.G. v. 1, p. 21. 
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Kolbe as Hadrian (but, as we shall see, incorrectly); and perhaps he also 
occurs in a much damaged list (of Gerontes?), v. 1, 120, 1. 4. Moreover, his 
father is very likely the ZjAos "Ayadovicov who was a victorious ogapeds before 
the end of the first century (v. 1, 676, 1. 16). 

Many of his posts are interesting, and demand brief notice. For the 
first, which is quite without parallel (émpedyrijs xav8ou), I can only suggest 
that there is some error in engraving or orthography made by the lapidary. 
It seems quite impossible to find any place-name analogous to Koroneia as 
the scope of his éryéAaa, and I incline towards some form of «d8os, in the 
sense of ballot-box (cf. «d&:yos, in Plutarch, Lyc. c. 12, and I.G. v. 1, 1447, 
1, 10, at Messene) rather than in its literal sense of vessel.? KavSov for xd8ov, 
though I cannot cite a parallel for the a becoming av, is not impossible, and 
would not be the only illiterate spelling in this series of documents.* 

Xpeogvdag, known already from v. 1, 32 B, 1. 20, only, is a post for which 
parallels may be found in many Asiatic cities (Tod, S.M.C., Introd. p. 15, 
and note on No. 204 II, the same stone), and as there, so also at Sparta he was 
‘the keeper of the archive for the deposit of private contracts and judicial 
decisions’ (cf. also Dareste’s article on the ypea¢pvddxov, in B.C.H. vi. pp. 
241 ff.). 

Ipdxrwp rév dxd EtipuxAdous is another post entirely new to us. It must 
mean ‘ steward’ or ‘ collector’ of the estates of Eurykles, which presumably 
were held in trust, and the revenues from them devoted, we may suppose, 
partly to the celebration of the Eurykleia.* 

His Ephorate, under Meniskos, enables us to supply correctly the name 
of the Eponymos in v. 1, 59, in which list he appears as Ephor. The first 
line preserved on this stone reads vids Avroxpdropos ‘Adpua[vod], restored by 
Kolbe [éri ratpovdpjo[u] Atr. ‘Adp., with which at first sight further evidence 
seemed to agree admirably. It is clear now that this list must be dated to 
the year of Meniskos, and some other explanation is required for the mention 
of the son of Hadrian, for we need not now emend vids, as Fourmont seems 
to have made a careful copy of this text throughout. The approximate date 
for Meniskos will be considered later. Xer@avirys, a common term as an epithet 
of dydy, must here, it seems, mean that a crown was awarded to the subject 
of this inscription—not necessarily as victor in a festival, though, when used 
of persons, orefavirns seems a characteristic phrase with athletic associations 
(cf. C.I.G. 2931, Tralles; 5906, Rome, in each case icpoveixas ovepavirat). 


1 I am indebted to Mr. R. P. Austin for the suggestion that xaiSov may = KatdSou, 
the Spartan ‘ Barathron,’ cf. Thucyd. 1, 134. But we cannot in any case be sure that 
this form of execution continued into Imperial times; nor is the version of the name very 
probable. 

2 E.g. recepdxovra in A 12, 

4 For Eurykles, the friend and contemporary of Augustus, see E. Kjellberg, Kio, 
xvii. pp. 44 ff., who discusses all the known evidence. From Strabo viii. 363 we learn 
that Eurykles at one time owned the island of Kythera: perhaps some of his estates there 
were still the source of the revenues collected by this Mpd«rwp. 
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Xpeo(w)vduos is an official not hitherto met with at Sparta, and we cannot 
say how his duties were related to those of the xpew#vAag, which Neikaron 
had earlier discharged. I can find no example of such a title in any inscription 
or text. Note in both words the omikron for omega. 

Of his other posts, we need only notice that he was “Axriwy ow6irns, t.¢. 
sent by Sparta to offer sacrifice on her behalf at the Actian games at Nikopolis, 
of which mention has been made already (A 12,1. 6). This is the first reference 
in a Spartan inscription to this festival being attended, but we may compare 
ow6iras cis “PéSov, in v. I, 47, 1. 4f. The noun is not rare (cf. Syll.3 rogz, 
rr17); and both cvwGveia and cuvhdw are often found. 

Of the Eponymoi under whom these posts were held, many are familiar 
names, but in determining their respective places in the series we must not 
assume too hastily that Neikaron is recording his posts in chronological order, 
for we have instances, in other records, to prove that this was not always the 
practice! For many of his years of office, however, we can find the same 
Eponymoi recurring with varying intervals between them, practically in the 
exact order shewn here, and thus gain a strong presumption that the order 
is chronological. Thus for the first three, Sidektas, Sipompos, Sitimos, we 
may compare the order obtained by combining v. 1, 32 A, with 32 B, and 34, 
as follows :-— 


32 A. 32 B (Il). 34. 
Sidektas, Sipompos, Sidektas, 
J. Charixenos, Sitimos, Sipompos, 
Sitimos, Aristoboulos, J. Lysippos, 
Aristoboulos, Aristoboulos. 


For the next four names compare the combination of A 9, above, with v. x, 65 
and C 5, below: 


1,A9. v. I, 65. C5. 
Pius, Pius, Aristoboulos, 
Aristoboulos, Hermogenes, Meniskos, 
Onasiklidas, Lysippos Mnasonos, Theophrastos, 
Eudamos. Nikephoros, Onasikleidas (sic), 
Damokles (D. /.). Lycurgus. 


Combining all this material we may feel certain that the order in which 
Neikaron held his posts agrees closely with the indications of these contem- 
porary cursus, even if we must relinquish for the present a further attempt to 
work out an exact chronological sequence for the Eponymoi.? The following 
indications are, however, worth notice: the year of Aristoboulos must have 
been ca. 132-134, for, as I have already pointed out, Atticus ® (who dates from 

1 E.g. D2, below; clearly also in B 8, but without names of Eponymoi. 

? My own attempt in B.S.A. xili, pp. 200 #. would have to be expanded, and perhaps 
re-arranged a little, in view of the new material now brought to light; cf. below, p. 195, 
note on D 3. 2 Op. cit. p. 202, 
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at least two years after him) was dead by 137, and Meniskos, who is to be 
placed, probably, soon after Atticus, seems to have held office in a year in 
which some reference is made to the son of Hadrian. Whether this means 
L. Aelius Caesar, or Antoninus Pius, is obscure, but it suggests that Meniskos 
is to be placed either in 136, the year of the adoption of the former, or in 138, 
the year of Pius’s accession. We have his cursus in v. 1, 32 B, ll. 18 ff., and 
he (or possibly his son?) appears again in No. 27 below, in an incomplete list 
of the Gerousia. @ecégpacros is again found in C 5 below, likewise after 
Meniskos, but was not hitherto known as an Eponymos. It is very tempting 
to identify him (pace Kolbe) with I. "lovAuos @ed¢pacros, in v. 1, 167, even if 
he cannot be the same as his namesake in v. r, 506, where the phrase used 
on his statue-base dgiws trav etruyeordroy xaipov seems to indicate a date under 
M. Aurelius and Verus.t For ‘Ovacixdeidas, whom we found as Eponymos 
above, in A 9, see my comment (ad loc.). Acéipayos must be distinguished 
from A. 6 Kat Necxoxpdrys in A 9, init., but may be the Eponymos of v. 1, 290, 
where the victor is xdoe to Alkastos, and therefore {not impossibly) may date 
from a year little later than Alkastos. 

Cx. This list of twelve names followed by those of three officials must 
be the end of a list of the Gerousia, which began on a companion block on the 
left. Few of the names are familiar, but the associations, as far as they exist, 
are with persons of the reign of Trajan or even earlier. The list must be 
somewhat earlier than that of the Gerousia under I. ‘JovAws "AynoiAaos (E 2, 
below), as Sirimos Mparovéxov, in 1. 3 of this list, is there xpéoBus Tepovoias. 
We have already found him as -ypaypareis Bovkds under Eukletos, B 4, above. 

Aapéas "Apyutia also appears below in E 2 under Agesilaos, and is a 
Nomophylax under Philokratidas (v. 1, 80, 1. 4). TJaowAédas Budipov is 
perhaps a descendant of Budayos . . . ddveos, in v. I, 93 (first century B.c.). 
Of the remaining persons, ®roxpdérns Piroxdéovs can hardly be identified with 
the boy of the same name who is in addition styled "Aynowkdy 7G Nedda xdoev, 
and was victor in the xa#@npardépw in the year of Eukleidas (v. x, 278), if we 
identify his Agesilaos with the Eponymos of E 2 below, and maintain the 
original assumption that a man was styled, from boyhood, xésev to an 
Eponymos. Either then there were two persons named diAroxpdrys roxdéovs, 
or two Patronomoi named Agesilaos, or—and this is not after all impossible— 
the old theory of the meaning of xdéoev must be given up.? 

*Aynoivixos Neda seems likely to be brother of ‘AynofAaos Neéda, mentioned 
above. Aapoxdjs Ka\\uxpdrous is perhaps father of Ka\duxpdrys Aapoxdéovs, an 
Ephor in the year of Hadrian (v. 1, 1314, II, 1. 3), and not impossibly father 
of Aapoxdijs 5 kat Puioxpdrys, whom we have already discussed. The ypappareds 
Bovhas, DoAverxros Syujdous, must be a relative, perhaps the father, of I. “fod. 
Saprjdys Lodvetxrov, whom we find in v. 1, 507.7 


1 See note ad loc. I am not convinced that this absolutely proves the later date. 
2 I hope to re-examine this question on some future occasion. 
3 There is no need to date him (with Kolbe) to the end of the second century. 
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None of the other persons can be identified, and several of the names are 
hitherto unknown at Sparta, viz. Tpaduds, Bufdvis, @Ayuv, and Keyapurpdvos. 
The first of these is common at Athens under the Empire (cf. J.G. iii, Index, 
about a dozen times.) 

C2, From its position, this list of Ephors must also date from the time 
of Trajan, which makes it impossible for us to identify the Eponymos 
Spartiatikos with (P. Memmius) Spartiatikos whom we find in v. 1, 85 (cf. 7x, 
III. 1. x), and who belongs to the reign of Antoninus Pius. 

He may very well be T. KA. Sz., son of Brasidas, who is not hitherto known 
as Eponymos, but may have served early in the second century, cf. v. x, p. 131 
(stemma). Of the Ephors, the only one recognisable is MwA wv ‘Povdev, who 
must be identical with I. ‘Iovd. Il. ‘P., who is Secretary to the Boule in the 
year of Philokleidas (v. 1, 97, 1. 25). The names @eoxAvuevos and KAtjevos 
are new at Sparta.2 idurros Zwxpdrovs is only the second Spartan known 
to style himself +A(e)errovixns, the first being P. Ael. Damokratidas, to whom 
some half-dozen inscriptions refer (cf. v. 1, Index vi. 3, s.v.). 

C 3. (2) The Patronomos must be Acfivayos 6 Kal Nexoxpdrys of A 9, 
init., who, we saw, is to be dated to the reign of Trajan. Of the Ephors, 
Mevexdijs KAco8dyou may well be the former Eponymos, whose year fell in ca. 
97 A.D. (cf. v. 1, 667, etc.); T. KAav8. "AyafoxAjs must be distinguished from 
the later M. KAav8. "Ayaoxdijs, Ephor in v. 1, 59, and Nomophylax in v. 1, 65. 
For "Avrérarpos, to whom he was xdoev, see above, A g, 1. 5; and for another 
«doe of his, AcoxAjjs (Avoxéovs), B x (y). 

The others are unknown, and Deinokratidas is not previously known at 
Sparta.? 

C 3. (8) The President of the Board is presumably P. M. Deximachos I. 
(cf. v. x, p. 117, stemma), father of P. M. Seidektas, who was Eponymos in 
the time of Hadrian (above, p. 188). Of the others, all are hitherto unknown, 
unless—as is not unlikely—Aswy (Aéwvos) is the same as IT. At\wos Afwy, who is 
Ephor (under Damokles) * in v. 1, 65, 1. 10. The meaning of 1. 7 is mysterious, 
unless we are to infer that Deximachos was the Bovayés of his year, and that 
the other members of the Board were his owédyfor, which would tend to over- 
throw the accepted theory that a Spartan was ovédnfos to the Eponymos. 
This complicated question must be passed over for the present, and could 
only be discussed in connection with the interpretation of xécoe. 

C4. Unluckily too much is lost, through damage to the stone, for us to 
restore what is an unusually interesting passage in ll. 2-3. The use of é¢’ dv 
shews that two Eponymoi are concerned, presumably because the Biduoi 
in question held office for two successive years—a practice for which we have 

1 Cf. OconAduevos, the Homeric seer, and as a name in the Imperial period, T. Ka. 
Geoxrduevos on a tomb at Rome, C.I.G. 6606. Kadyeros is found at Kos, Paton-Hicks, 
Inscript. of Kos, No. 10 (= G.D.I, 3624) b, 1. 72; at Orchomenos, I.G. vii. 3224; and 
cf. KAuzevidas at Knossos, Syil.* 720, ii. 721, 1. 55. 

> I cannot trace the name elsewhere; Aewoxpdrns is not a rare name. 

* See 2 (8) below, enabling us to restore his name as Eponymos here. 
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no certain parallel.t_ We have an approximate indication of the original length 
of ll. 1-5 as consisting of not less than thirty-four letters, perhaps a few more, 
to judge by 1. 5; but even so the sense of ll. 2-3 is irrecoverable. Whether 
we should read ay 7[3 - - or wdvz[es -- is quite uncertain; in 1. 3 apparently 
évé - (meré -)Byoav Acovvoides Sexadvio Se - - - and finally - - vou. The’ Dionysides 
must be the maiden votaries of Dionysos whom we know from Pausanias 
to have worshipped at the shrine of D. Kolonatas, and competed in a foot- 
race in connection with the festival.?_ He, however, expressly mentions their 
number as having been eleven, usually regarded as having consisted of ten 
and a leader. Why twelve are mentioned here, and exactly what they did, 
is an insoluble problem. We must note, moreover, that both in Pausanias 
and in Hesychios they are called Avovvorddes, which seems to indicate an error 
in the engraving of our stone. I have no suggestion to make for completing 
the phrase, nor for the word ending in - vov. 

Srdpavos, the President, is not known, nor is EiSani8as "AyaBoxAdous & Kai 
Do. sux rou--, for whom the ‘ signum’ is not easy to recognise. Nor can we 
identify KadAupdrys 'Apxérrov, though he might be son of an Archippos, who 
is Nomophylax under P. Aelius Dionysios in v. x, 82 (early in the reign of 
Hadrian). 

The last three names, together with that of the ypappareds, are continued 
below, on block B 4, which indicates that it was not engraved at the time they 
engraved the course above. Nuxoxpdrys (Nexoxpdrovs) SyujSe xdoew is also 
known as rpéoBus oaipéwy in v. I, 674, 1. 3, and as xp. epoveias in the year 
of P. Memm. Pratolaus (v. 1, ror). His namesake, N. Nexdpyov (an almost 
certain restoration), is Tepovetas in v. 1, 103, 1. 13 (perhaps about the end of 
Trajan’s reign). The other persons are quite unknown. 

C5. We cannot restore the name of the subject of this cuysus. For the 
Eponymoi, see my notes on B g, whence it will be clear that this cursus belongs, 
like it, to the end of the reign of Hadrian, and the early years of his successor. 
In 1. 5 there seems just room to complete the name ['OvJagyAcidas, whom 
we have seen above as following soon after Theophrastos ; Avxotpyos Oeds is 
of the utmost interest, for it proves beyond question that the Eponymos of 
the name, known already to have held office not later than the middle of the 
second century, was after all the Divine Lycurgus. A list of Ephors and 
Nomophylakes of this year is already known (v. 1, 66; duplicate list of former 
in 67), from the contents of which, though mutilated, we can be certain that 
the same official year is referred to as in our present text. In v. 1, 66 one of 
the Ephors is Naxdouros Etnpépov, who appears in v. 1, 59 as Nomophylax 
in the year of Meniskos (v. supra B 9), and it accords with the usual practice 


1 Xdpys (Xdpyros) in B 8 refers to his having been Aideos dis, npéaBus yerduevos Exat 
(but not necessarily in consecutive years). 

2 iii. 13, 7; Nilsson, Griech. Feste, p. 298; Wide, Lak. Kulte, p. 160, 

2? Hitzig-Bliimner suspect (rightly in my opinion) a disturbance of the text here, 
as the phrase ras 5 GAdas is not intelligible as it stands. 
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for an Ephor to have been Nomophylax a few years earlier. It is also now 
clear that the year of Lycurgus mentioned in A 3-5, 1. 2, cannot possibly be 
the same as that here under consideration, for we saw that all the chronological 
associations of the persons found in that list agree with the date of Trajan 
for it, and the Lycurgus there mentioned must have held office six years earlier 
(at least) than L. Volussenus Aristokrates, who is Eponymos therein. 

C 6,7. A list in three columns, much damaged at the top of each, which 
runs across two blocks, the second column astride the joint. From cols. II 
and III we find that this is a duplicate, as far as it goes, of the list of Gerontes, 
from which the first six names are omitted, in v. x, 20 B. 

We can thus restore the first three names of our second column, and in 
turn add five names to those there lacking. Unluckily we still lack the name 
of the Eponymos, but the fresh evidence all confirms his date as falling in the 
reign of Trajan, and between the years of Philokleidas (E x) and Aristokrates 

‘A 3-5). 

| Col. I, 1. x, hopeless. L. 2, A. Kaveiwos....... Sas, ro y’ is not 
restorable. The only bearers of the omen Caninius are named Aristonikos 
and Euporos (v. 1, p. 58, stemma), and we must now add Iv. Kavinos IoANas 
in D 3, below. In lL. 3 traces of the initial A indicate the restoration 
“A[p#]¢[vuos], the same man who appears, without patronymic, in v. 1, 97, 1. 15. 
The alternative Aaovieys must be ruled out, as he is found as Nomophylax 
in 20 B, 1. 10, and obviously could not be simultaneously one of the 
Gerousia. This involves our distinguishing this Tib. Cl. Harmonikos from 
the son of Pleistoxenos, who is honoured in v. 1, 485.1 KadAixpérns Naxdpyov 
is likely to be brother of Nixoxpdérys Neuwdpxov, whom we have met with as 
Biduos in C 4, above, and one of the Gerousia in v. 1, 103, 1. 13. 'Adegipayos 
Swrnpixov is likewise a member of the Gerousia in v. 1, 97, 1. 16, for the first 
time, thus confirming that this list is a trifle later than the other. @cé8upos 
@eoxdéovs is well known, as son-in-law of the Patronomos Philokratidas (v. x, 
481, cf. 80), and as a member of an unidentified Board (ibid., 147); moreover, 
we find him as Ephor under "fovdwos KAéavépos in E 5, below. 

For the remaining names, of which the order agrees exactly with that 
in 20 B, from XeAcives onward, there are a few small points to note : 

TlapSadas @coxAdovs (brother of Theodoros?) is here 7 f'. 

Nedxerros (Neuirwov) is here Etpuxkd xdoev. (For another xdcev of his see 
Vv. I, 103, 1. 8, "Apeoropérys ("Aptrropdvovs).) 

KAtwv (KAgwos) is here, as in v. I, 99, 1. 6, Tacaperd cde? 

‘IepoxAjjs (‘IepoxAgous) is here “ArtuxG xdoe, but in v. 1, 97, l. 2x appears 
as "Evypayruiée «., presumably by a confusion with the previous entry. 

For further items in the career of Aristonikidas son of Mousaios see 
above, B 4 (y), B 5, B 7. 

1 Also found in 275 as Deputy-Patronomos, and honoured in 480, A Ts KA. 


Aaudr(e}cxos appears in E 1, |. 13 below. 
2 For another xdow of Tisamenos see v. 1, 103, 1. 12 (Zwol8ws <). 
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The genitive of @éas proves to be @éa, though @¢avros is more usual.! 

Mévavépos proves to have praenomen and nomen, G. Julius. 

The Secretary, Ty. KAa. NedAaos, is son of Pratomelidas, a name again 
found in E 3, 1. 6, below, a fragmentary list of Gerontes. 

C 8. The same man, I, ‘IovAws Bouésrios, records his cursus, including his 


tenure of the post of ywa:xovdpos, in No. 6, below, where his date is discussed 
(ca. A.D. 150). 


Cg, 10. On two adjoining blocks, of which that on the right is engraved 
in smaller and more cramped lettering. A list of twenty-three Gerontes and 
a Secretary of the Boule, of the year of (I. ’ABfSis) BidSas. Date, ca. A.D. 
150. This list is, with a few exceptions, a duplicate of the list of Gerontes 
of the year of Cl. Sejanus (v. 1, 111), which is in the Sparta Museum (No. 787). 
It is not easy to explain the coincidence, except on the supposition that, for 
some reason, there were no elections of the Gerousia held, and that the two 
Eponymoi occupied successive years. That their years fell very close together 
is known from the entries in v. x, 71, col. III, and there is the further striking 
coincidence that, in the contests at the Orthia Sanctuary, the same boy-victor 
(I. “IovA.) Avourros PAoxapeivou records his success in the xa6@yparipw under 
Cl. Sejanus, and in the same contest, as well as in the pda, under Biadas (v. 1, 
292 and 294 respectively,* both as Bovaydp puxmcyiddopnévur). 

‘The present list enables several corrections to be made in the published 
one (v. I, rrr). Thus in 1, 3 there we must now read Xdpys (Xdpyros), and in 
l. 6, Swouxpdrns Eradpodirov instead of Surov. The next entries in No. rrr 
indicate a deep confusion, due to careless copying of the original document 
by the engraver. Not only has he left out entirely the two names Nexurmidas 
Mevendxov and “IovAws Avxws, but after his ‘ Xdrov’ for "Exadpodirov in 1. 6 he 
continues 


IONEAE. QEIKWIQY * //]]/ = "lov(Atos) Néas [SJooupdroys, 


and in 1. 8 has Kaddxpérys S[wx]pdz[ovs]; thenceforth the lists agree, as far 
as v. I, 11x is preserved (1. 18; an initial o—which should be ¢—alone 
survives from 1. 19). Julius Neas is Ephor (under Cl. Aristoteles) in v. 1, 68, 
1. 17. I cannot explain the letters MOS here put after his name.* 

Of the names which the new stone enables us to add, we can now confirm 
Mapxos Nenddpov in 1. 15, and Mydowy Avoirwov in 1. 17. Kadducpdrys 
(KaAXtxpdrovs) must be distinguished from his namesake in 71, col. III, as the 
latter is yepovefas éxi Sraprutixod, and does not mention in his cursus having 
served in the year of Biadas. 

Prwvidas "Ayiwvos may possibly be son of "Ayiwy, whose cursus we had in 


1 @éas (@éa) occurs once in the Imperial period at Athens, J.G., iii. 1128, 1. 165. 

? Kolbe distinguishes them, but possibly Lysippos competed a year under age (under 
Sejanus), and again the next year; the absence of praenomen and nomen from one of the 
two is not a serious objection. 

3 Tod’s reading, S.M!.C. 787, 1. 6 is NéasMOZXI6 - ?, which is, in view of the new text, 
preferable to the Corpus reading, though Néasyes seems a most unlikely name. ‘ 
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A 9g above, but the other Philonidas is not known. uoxAjjs (Aoxhéovs) we 
know also as Ephor under Cas(cellius) Aristoteles, v. 1, 69, 70, 71 (cf. E 7, 
below), where we learn that he was also xdéoev to Mvdowv and Avoipayos. 
Eiocyévys Sxparoveccov is unknown, neither name occurring in v. 1; for names 
derived from Isis, at Sparta, cf. Elciwy, v. 1, 199 B. Topyiwv KAcoBovdov is 
aptaBus vouoduAdcev, under the same Aristoteles, in v. 1, 69, 71, 1. 23 f.; "TovAtos 
IIpéxAos is unknown. The Secretary, P. Memmius Damares, is almost certainly 
the son of P. M. Sidektas, Eponymos under Hadrian (see B 9, I. 1, and cf. v. 1, 
536), and himself Ephor under Eudamos (v. 1, 61). 

C rx. It is interesting to observe that Biadas here is given his praenomen 
and nomen, though they are omitted from the previous list. The origin of 
Avidius in this connection is attributed by Kolbe (v. 1, 663, @ propos of 
LT. "ABs "Ayabiyyedos) to C. Avidius Nigrinus, who was, it seems, in charge 
of Achaia under Trajan, and later took a prominent part in the conspiracy 
against Hadrian in 118.4 His brother T. Avidius Quietus was also proconstul 
Achaiae, apparently in 95 A.D.,? but in view of the praenomen, the Spartan 
Biadas is likelier to derive his citizenship from the later Governor, C. Avidius 
Nigrinus. 

Several of the Ephors are already known, though we do not meet with 
the first name, for certain, elsewhere. I suggest, however, that EtBaBepioxos 
Awoyévovs may be identical with the Nomophylax (anni incerti) in v. 1, 90, 
where we have EtSafe--; and we may compare, as a possible relative, 
Eubaberos in v. x, 154. Aapdvexos (Aapovixou) rod Etrixov is évoeros (eri 
Aapordéovs) in v. I, 65,3 Tepourias (anni incerti, v. 1, 112, 1. 5), and xpérBus 
vonoduAdkwy under Memmius Spartiaticus in v. 1, 85. KaAavéios “ApurroréAns 
is Eponymos in v. 1, 68, and xpéeBus yepdvrow, ext Tysouevor{s?], in 109; he must 
not be confused with Kao(xéAAws) ‘ApwroréAns, for whom see E 7, below. 
EdSapnos Medtoxov, hitherto unknown, may be brother of the Eponymos Meniskos 
(above, Bg and C5). Finally, KeAAupdrys Et8ani8a MOAOXIOS is a familiar 
puzzle. He is known from v. 1, 74 (a list of Biduoi?) without his title, and 
from 85, ll. 13 ff. as Kall. Eud. MQAOXIS (in a list of Nomophylakes just 
referred to, of whom Damonikos is President). We at any rate learn that 
MwAdxwos is the more correct form of the word, but I can make no confident 
suggestion as to its meaning.* 

From the position of the text, it seems that a decision was taken not to 
carry the inscriptions further eastward, and consequently it does not mean 


1 Cf. A. von Premerstein, Die Attentat der Consulare gegen Hadrian (Klio, Beiheft viii.). 

® Syil., 822, notes t and 2; cf. 827, note 1. 

2 See No. 2 (8), below. 

* We seem to get no help from Suidas, who says, ‘ MeAdxcov, Aayarynpby yévos’; nor 
from Hesychios, who, s.v. pwAdxiov, says, ‘Pa Auxoiipyos ro» Kopuviirny dveike téxos’; nor 
again from the Arcadian festival Médea, Schol. ap. Apoll. Rhod. Arg. 1, 164. Is the 
connection rather to be sought in the root wwkv—(cf. Hesychios, ‘wwAdera: = -ynpdoxe:,’ 
and ‘pwAupby = vwipdy, Bpadi’) and -Adxos, i, ‘late-born’ or ‘ posthumous’? It is 
clearly not a signum or alternative name, but some distinctive title. (Dijudicent periti !) 
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that these two lists of the year of Biadas are the latest of the series. In fact, 
among the fallen blocks from the west end of the wall is a list of later date 
(E 7, Ephors under Cascellius Aristoteles). 

D3. (Dx and 2 are blank.) Tv. Kavivws WoAdas is here met with for 

the first time. For Caninius, a rare nomen at Sparta, cf. C 6 above. ToAAtas 
_ is even rarer (once only, in v. I, 212, 1. 14, an early list). 

The Patronomoi are all known, but raise an interesting question, namely, 
that of the date of Kaicap, i.e. Hadrian. We must first compare this series 
with that in A 9, above, where we have Pratonikos, Damonikidas, Polyeuktos, 
Aristokles, etc.; and with v. x, 40, where we have Pratonikos, Damonikidas, 
Polyeuktos, (Jul.) Sosikrates, and Pasikrates; and then with v. 1, 42, which 
gives us Perikles, Pratonikos. We can to some extent re-establish the series, 
thus: Perikles, Pratonikos, Damonikidas, Polyeuktos, Aristokles, Caesar, 
Sosikrates, Pasikrates, the relative order of the last four being conjectural. 
Other names have to be fitted in, bit need not concern us now.?_ In any case 
it is plain that in our present text the order is wrong as between Polyeuktos 
and Damonikidas, and that therefore Pollias was Biduos before he was 
Tepovoias 7d 6’. It is further clear that this series belongs to the first quarter 
of the second century, and not, as I once tried to prove, to the third quarter 
(B.S.A. xv. 59, cf. v. I,,40, note). 

The date of Hadrian’s patronomate is a vexed question, which our new 
text does not much elucidate. He is referred to in this capacity in v. 1, 32, 
33 and 1314, and now here, but in no case can we confidently place him in the 
series. Kolbe is perhaps right in making him act as Eponymos on one of his 
two visits to Sparta (125 and 128), but I am not even now convinced that he 
may not have been elected early in his reign.* 

E x. This gives us another copy of the first half only, of the list of 
Tépovres éxi T. *Iov(Aiov) bcAoxXeé8a, which we have already in v. 1, 97. As 
the latter is damaged, we can correct some of the restorations which are 
mistaken. 

L. 2, Avoxdgcis for Ato[pav]ys; 1. 3, Ty8. KA. Nex[urri]das should be 
Nux{oxAc]8as; 1. 8, Sdav8pos Tpipwvos for Tli]wvos. L. x12: we have 
here 'Apwroxpérns Ka\Xxpdrous, but in 97, "Apiroxdjs; the latter perhaps is 
more correct, as in 1. 24 we have ‘ApwroxAjjs Ka\A. vewrepos. L. 13 can now 
be restored as T. KAa(vdvos) Aaudvecxo[s] (probably not the T. KAavdws Aanovixys 
of v. x, 20 B, 1. ro unless there is an error of the engraver). 

Note also that only three members have recorded after their names the 
number of times they had served, whereas in 97 nearly all those in their third 
and second years—and one in his first—add the numeral after their name. 

E 2. The Eponymos I. 'IovAtos ‘AynoiAaos is doubtless the man known 
as dywvoGérns in ca. A.D. 97 (Vv. I, 667), and to whom @Aroxpdrys PidokAcous 
is kdoev (v. 1, 278); the latter is probably M. "Ar@éoros ©. in 1. 4 of our present 

1 See above, p. 178. 
? As I tried to show, B.S.A. xiii. pp. 200 ff., esp. p. 205 f. 
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list, and father, without doubt, of Aauéwy, who is a boy-victor under Lakon 
the younger (v. x, 28). We have already found him as a member of the 
Gerousia in C x, above, in a list which must be slightly earlier than ours. 

Sefreyuos Tparoveéxou has occurred already, as ypay. Bovis éxi EixArrov 
(B 4 a), and in the Gerousia, with Philokrates, in C x (g.v.). Koivros (Koivrov) 
Mevexheét xéoev is Ephor under Gorgippidas below (E 4), but otherwise unknown. 
Menekles here concerned must be the Eponymos of v. x, 567, and presumably 
in 78, 1.3 £.; in 277 we have another xéow of his.1 

@eoyérys (@eoyévovs) xécew to Aristokrates and Damares is found here, 
and in E xo, below, a list of Biduoi, where he is only 'Apworoxpdra «. (not 
also Aapdpe). It is perhaps the same man who is ‘Apurroxpdre xdoev in the 
list of Nomophylakes under P. Ael. Dionysios (v. 1, 82, ca. the middle of 
Hadrian’s reign). Aristokrates will be, therefore, the Eponymos found in 
v. I, 32 B, 1. 6 f.2, Whether Damares is L. Volussenus D. or P. Memmius D. 
is hard to decide.* 

A. "Ampumos ‘Axivéuvos in Vv. I, 55 may be son of this L. Apr. Praximenes, 
and a later descendant might be L. Apr. Euelpistos (v. 1, 564, 1. 8), but other- 
wise the nomen is not found at Sparta. For Aauéas 'Apyudda, previously Pepoveias 
in an earlier year, see C 1, above. 

E 3.. Amuch-damaged block, with a blank portion on left, and damaged 
above. It has an anathyrosis -16 m. wide, distant (on centre) -61 from r. end, 
Its identification as from a list of Gerontes is not quite certain. L. 1, Evéayos 3- 
not identifiable, as the name is common. L. 2, Kravdws "Ayijuwr, dywvobérns 
in A.D. 97 (v. 1, 667), and apparently xpésBus (épépor) in v. 1, 58. L. 3, 
T. KAavéios “Apudverxos, if correctly restored, is one of the two namesakes whom 
we mentioned above, C 6-7, 1. 3. L. 4, KaAAuxpérys Aaporixov appears also 
in v. 1, 80 B, l. 7, as Nomophylax in the year of Philokratidas (under Trajan, 
or just before?). I cannot account for the ¢ before his name, unless it be 
really the remains of & for [yp(aypareis) BJov(Ajs). L. 5, Sosidamos is probably 
the vopo8eirns whom we met with in A 3-5 and B 4 (y). I cannot elucidate 
the symbols which follow his name. In 1. 6, Eidéxqos Uparoundiia may be 
presumed to be brother of T:8. Kra. NedAaos Iparoundida, ypap. Bovdas in 
C 7 (y), above. The xjpvg, Nucjdopos Nuxoorpdérov is the same as in B x (a), 
above. 

E 4. Gorgippidas, in whose year Naxias "Apwroxparida and his colleagues 
were Ephors, is hitherto unknown as Eponymos, and apparently cannot be 
identical with either of the other bearers of the name (J.G. v. 1, 94, 1. r3—too 
early; 109, 1. 16—too late?). Nor can I trace the xpéofus, Naxias. In 1. 3, 
T. TpeBeddnvis Mevexdis 'Apéos, whom we might expect to be son of T. Tp. 
*Apeis ToAeudpyov in v. I, 20 B, 1. 7, is only known from B 3 above. The latter, 


* Tipinos Nnpéos, twice victor at the Orthia Sanctuary. 

? And presumably L. Volussenus Aristokrates of A 3-5 above. 

* Preferably the latter, as we have no knowledge of any Spartan} having been «der 
to a father and son together, 
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being =zpécBus éddpwv, might have served in that capacity within quite a few 
years of his son being an ordinary member of the Board. Keéivros (Kotvrou), 
whom we have just had as Tepovetas rd y’ under Agesilaos (E 2, 1. 3) must 
have held these offices within a few years of each other, though we cannot 
tell in which order. Aapoxpdrgs @cAépwros is known only as having been 
Tepovoias 15 y' under Philokleidas (v. 1, 97 =E 1, 1. 6). Finally, Adums 
is probably the Eponymos of v. x, 33 (just before Hadrian), and 137, 1. 16. 
It is accordingly clear that Gorgippidas is to be placed in the series of Eponymoi 
not far from Philokleidas and Agesilaos, soon after the beginning of the second 
century. 

.E 5. “Edopor éxt Ta. “Iovkéov Kedvdpov. The Eponymos may well 
be the father of “Ayss KAedvdpov, to whom the victor Damion, son of Antistius 
Philokrates in v. 1, 281, is xdéeev; this would make their fathers approximately 
contemporary. The only other known member of this Board is @cddwpos 
@coxdéous (I'epovsias rd B' in C 6, 1. 7 = v. 1, 20 B, above, g.v.). 

‘Hpas, father of Aristokrates, is only found once, for certain, in J.G. v. 1, 
1398, 1. 82 (at Koroneia); the name is paralleled by ’Apreuds (No. 9, below), 
*AckAaras, ‘ApaxAas, etc., which are known more frequently in Laconia and else- 
where.+ IIpardvexos Xearinov might be father, rather than son of Xeirmos 
Tparoveixov, in B 4 (a), etc., above. The xijpué, Magiuos, is also unknown. 

E 6. The remains preserved, with the unusual name K. Bei®ios—in 
the last line—make it certain that this fragment is from a list of the Ephors 
under G. Julius Philokleidas, of which we have already two examples, in 
v. I, 51 and 52. Note that the engraver has had to add the « or. later, and 
that of the previous copies of this list, one spells the name OtiB.os, the other 
BeiSws. The names being already known, further comment is superfluous. 

E 7. Enough is preserved to prove this to be the right-hand portion of 
the list of Nomophylakes in the year of KaoxéAAws "Apwrorédys. We have a 
copy already, in v. 1, 69, but learn here for the first time that his nomen was 
Cascellius, the abbreviation Kac, having been previously taken for Kdoows. 
We have no other Spartans who bear this rare name, the origin of which is 
not easy to explain.? In connection with the name Perikles in 1. 6, Mr. Tod 
has pointed out (J.H.S., xxxiv (1914), p. 61) that the abbreviation in v. i, 
69, 1. 34 and 71 b, 1. 37, should be expanded to Mou(mjios) or possibly Hop(reéres), 
not Ilé. Mé(jsx00s). 

E 8. None of the names of this list of Nomophylakes can be completed. 
In 1, 2 we should expect six letters to be lost before -orparos, but it is hard 
to find a suitable name; whereas many names so terminating, and with five 
letters missing, can be supplied ('Ayqotorparos, Kad, Mvaot, Nexd-, for 
example). In l. 4 we must avoid restoring Aaporxos<, as he is xpéoBus 


1 "Hpas, at Tenos, I.G. xii. 5, 875, 1. 23 (third century 8.c.). 

2 No likely clue is afforded by the Cascellii in Prosop. Imp. Rom. There is also a 
KaokéAdAuos Movrinds at Ephesus in a.p. 120, Syil.*, 833, 1. 14. 

3 The letters may have been spaced wider than in 1. 1. 
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vopoduddxew in v. I, 85, which may be much later than this stone. (Had he 
possibly a grandfather of the same name?) 

Eg. This cannot be the beginning of the previous fragment, as the type 
of lettering is different. 

Ero. The Eponymos must be P. Memmiys Deximachos I (v. 1, p: 117, 
stemma), the father of the Eponymoi P. Memmius Sidektas and Pratolaos II, 
not hitherto known as Eponymos. If we date him a generation before Sidektas 
(i.e. ca. 93-100) we shall not be far from the truth ; and confirmation is furnished 
by our finding that "ApwrovxiSas Etruyida, the xpéoBus Bdéuv here, is Pepov- 
etas rb y' in v. I, 97, 1. 5; and also that the last name on the list, Avoyéys 
(Acoyévovs), is one of the Gerousia in the year of Agesilaos, E 2, above, both 
of which lists are likely to be slightly later than our present list. Nexavépidas 
Etvéov is altogether unknown. Lines 5, 6 were never inscribed; for another 
list left partly blank, see B x (y), above. 

Err. The identification of this as a list of Bidvo is merely tentative, 
and rests on the hypothesis that the name in 1. 5, which ends in -xpvcov, was 
that of TwAAtwy "Ivoxpioov, not unlikely in itself, as names with a similar 
ending are very rare. Accepting this, we find that a similar length of line is 
given by restoring EixAeas Aevdxwvos in 1, 3, which is tempting, in view of 
the rarity of genitives ending in -xwvos among our names. Now both these 
men are known already as Ephors, the former in v. x, 51 under Philokleidas, 
the latter (xpéof. ésdpwv) under Atticus, in v. x, 62. Even if the latter text 
be some twenty years later, it does not offer a fatal objection, as the President 
of the Board of Ephors would be a person of very senior standing. The 
restoration %opo. not being available, Sidvor seems preferable to vopoptAaxes, 
as we have only eighteen or nineteen letters to supply before dv xpéo Bus, 
which leaves only an impossibly short name-space after éni. Accepting this 
rather bold but not improbable conjecture, we should date this text also to 
the reign of Trajan, in its early years. 

E x2. This is the only certain cursus honorum found among the fallen 
blocks. "Exdyafos Swxpdrovs, to whom it refers, does not figure on any of 
the stones, either #7 situ in, or fallen from, this wall, but may well have appeared 
in some lost list. We only know him elsewhere as mpéoBvus ogaipéwy in v. I, 
676, under Agathokles son of Kleophantos. His date seems to be in the 
reign of Trajan (Kolbe, ad loc.) or perhaps a few years earlier. The Eponymoi 
under whom Epagathos held his posts are, with one exception, familiar names. 
Acgiyaxos is probably the same as P. Memmius D., whom we have above in 
E 10, for he cannot be identical with Aeg. 4 xal Nuxoxpdrys in A 9, as in 
the list of Nomophylakes éxi Nuxoxpdrovs (C 3 (8)), Epagathos does not figure. 

igevos is presumably T. Flavius Ch., known as Eponymos in v. 1, 34, 1. 6, 
and as Athlothetes in ca. A.D. 97 (v. x, 667); cf. also 467 and 476. Mvdéouw 
appears in v. 1, 44 just before Julius Eurykles, and we have the Gerontes (?) 
and Sphaireis of his year in v. 1, 98 and 675 respectively. rpdrwy is new as 
Eponymos, but may well be Xrp. Zevopévous, Tepovolas 7d y' under Ti. Cl. 
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Aristoboulos (v. x, 102, 1.5). Tacxpdrys can hardly be different from the man 
under whom Agathokles’s long cursus begins, in 32 A; he held office in, or at 
least close to, the year A.D. 125 (see above, p. 195). Epagathos’s career thus 
falls in the later years of Trajan, and early years of Hadrian. 

E 13. ‘Adeéiuaxos Swrnpixou is found also in C 6, col. I, as Pepovetas 73 8’, 
but it is not easy to account for his name here in isolation, unless it forms 
the end of a list which has overflowed from some other stone. (Can it be an 
unfinished continuation of E 1?.1) 

E x4. Restoration hopeless, as we have no clue to the amount which 
must have been inscribed on a (lost) adjoining block on the left. Svvapxou, 
which we may safely restore in 1. 2, rarely figure in this series, but we may 
compare B x (f), and No. 9, below, both relating to Boards of yuvatxordpo.. 
Perhaps this fragment should be restored on the same lines. 

E 15. No name can be restored with certainty. 

E 16-22. None of these can be restored, nor plausibly connected with 
any other fallen blocks or fragments. 

E 23. Undoubtedly belongs to the wall, though found a few metres inside 
it, in debris above the lower seats. Assuming that six or seven letters are lost 
on the left from the two last lines, the restoration suggested for them seems 
fairly certain. Otherwise it seems impossible to account for the letters cap, 
and we know that the title gAdkaoap xai grAdrarpis Was borne by members 
of this family, among many others (cf. v. I, p. 117, stemma, and, ibid. 537, a 
statue-base to the son of the man whom I here restore). In 1. 6 ®Aoxparys 
Awyévovs is doubtful, as his date is perhaps too early for him to have been a 
colleague of Pratolaos (he is Ephor under Philokleidas, v. 1, 51, and E 6, above). 

E 24. Left-hand side of a block, badly damaged; enough remains to 
shew that it belonged to our series, and contained part of a list of Gerontes. 

E25. This is the first occurrence at Sparta of a Brasidas with the nomen 
Pompeius, as Claudius is the gentile name. usually found in that family. 
The only persons of the name Brasidas who are known as Eponymoi are in 
v. 1, 71 B, l. 2 (no nomen), 46, and 310, with the nomen Claudius. It has 
always been assumed that the man in 7r is another of the Claudii, but perhaps 
this is erroneous, and should permit us to identify him with our new-found 
S. Pompeius Br. If so, this stone will date from about the middle of the 
second century. 

E26. KaAcdévxos is a very rare name at Sparta, and no Eponymos so called 
is known. In 1. 2, perhaps ‘Apwroxpdrys ‘Hpa, as in E 5 above. L. 3 is blank, 
and 1. 4 not to be completed with confidence. In |. 5 a safe restoration is 
Progevidas "Apurrodduavros, Whom we know as Tepoveias in Vv. 1, 99 and A 3-5 
above, and Ephor (?) in 147, 1. x. In E 6, ll. 2, 3 and v. 1, 51, ll. 8-12, the 
brothers “AAcéis and IlaccxAis bAoxpdrous are Ephors together under Philokleidas, 
the former being President. The last line is not to be completed with certainty. 


1 For we know that he was a member of the Gerousia under G, Julius Philokleidas 
(v. 2, 97, 1. 16); cf. C 67, above. 
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As there are six names, this list cannot contain Ephors or Nomophylakes. 
It presumably was one of Biduoi, and so Alexis and Pasikles would have held 
this post before being Ephors; thus Kleonikos must come before Philokleidas 
in the series of Eponymoi. 

E 27. A hopeless fragment from the upper r. corner of a block. The 
Eponymos was one of the many bearers of the nomen Memmius. 


From the places where these last three pieces were found, it seems 
probable that the western Parodos-wall was inscribed also. As stated 
above, no inscribed blocks, and indeed very few of the marble blocks at 
all, remained in situ. 

2 (a-e). Inscribed on upper surface of marble blocks forming the 
inner side (nearest the Orchestra) of the rain-water channel in front of 
the lowest seats of the cavea.t The inscriptions are numbered from left 
to right. 


(2) 


CIAHPACANE!KATC A€Oc 
THA KON LOY EOCrocen 
NEIKIA ETTMEAHTHCTIO/: ay 
ETIAAMAPOYC FePoyey. ic 
TOr ETHEVA AMI Fi 

‘s¢ | v,ABWNATTOTTENS Cr 
ALHITENOE Pr C 


(a) Sudnpas Avecenro[y Bi]seos 
éml Auxotpyou, édopos éxi 
Neteia, étpednths rodeos (sic) 
él Aapuapous, yepouailals 

5 roe émi Evdapida, € 
sees AaBey dard rrevOp[od] 
[x]at wevPepas. 


1 Cf. p. 125, 
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(8) 
NOMO®YAAKE DETTIAA 
MOKAEOY= TOYKKQN Th 
APIS TOTZIMOZ< 
MKAAYAIOZATAGOKAHE 
APIX TCAZATAGOAA 
AF MEAZAMA ANTCY 
D(I_IKPATHSE TWA" _ i Toy 
(8) Nopopvraxes eri Aa- 
poxdéous Tod (Aapoxdéous), dv mp(éoBus) 
*"Apiororetpos (’Aptororelpov)- 
M(apxos) Kraddcos "Ayaboxrijs. 
5 'Aptoréas ’Ayadona. 
Anuéas “Apalp]dévrou. 
Lwog[s]epdrns Eqa[hpoldirov. 
(7) 


NOMOOYMAKESETTIMOYA 


MIOYADGONHTOYON TET 
PIOYMOZAYEITITIOZ 
TM EMMIOZAAKQN 
Ale. OV AA LTE @DANOY 
N= Ko °OS SIMONE 
\ iad is Sek 1s ae 
(y) Nopopdiraxes él M(dpxov) Odd- 
miov 'AdOovyrou, dy mp(és8us) 
T'(dios) "IovAtos Adocazos. 
Il(ordt0s) Méupuos Adxey. 
5 “AyafoxrHs Srepdvov. 
Ne(e]xd[uax]os “Appope[ixo[u]. 
[peeeee a}s Mevend[x)o[v]. 
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(8) 


NOMOCETENION mA: me 


oe ~ "Ox 
O. 


(8) Sgt Sane. émt T(aiov) *Iou(Aiov) Ipat to (?) 
SancOblowiare-s ae Aftovu]eiou (?) 


(The other lines are completely obliterated.) 


(e) 


NO. Go Nea AQ: 
PTR ONOMOYNT™ZY _P 
C: >) A2) TASUNTIPEER 
AROCk Hz! ou tATOYS AAMAS 
O|AOCT PAT © 
Ce ROMTIOCKAE WNO 
pert a 
eNO 
(e) No[wlopidaxes ert A.Od[oroconvod] 
[Aapydpou]s, ratpovopotvr[o]s i[ré]p 
[avrov Ip. Mepptlo[u] Sepdéera, dv mpécB(us) 
"Ayabordiis Revoxpdrous Aaudpler xd(cer) 2]. 
5 -------- s Pirootpdro[v]. 
~~ ~~ Se[t}ropsros Kréwvofs]. 
Sl asd spo[vi}d[a - 


india he sas 9-o-. 
(Lines 7 and 8 are most uncertain.) 
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(a) Neither of the names S:Sypas 7 and "Aveéxyros is hitherto known at Sparta. 
It is clear that the cursus is incomplete, as there is no mention of the first 
two tenures of membership of the Gerousia, and the references to other offices, 
e.g. that of Nomophylax, between the posts of Biduos and Ephor may well be 
omitted. The title éripednrijs xdédcos(-ews) is rarely found, its only certain 
occurrence in the Spartan texts in J.G. v. 1 being in 32 A, 1. 4 (Hadrianic age). 
The final entry, made doubtful by the worn condition of the stone, in 1. 6, 
should presumably be read ¢[i[xéva] AaBSsv, but the few surviving traces 
before the verb do not bear this out; no simple alternative suggests itself. 

The Patronomoi bear well-known names, and for Lycurgus in particular 
we get fuller evidence for his place in the series, by combining this text with 
C 5 above, where, as we have seen, he figures as Avxodpyos 6eds; and we must 
thus no longer suppose that there was a mortal Eponymos of this name in the 
mid second century.* Further indication of his date is given by the adjoining 
text (8). 

For Nikias cf. v. 1, 37, 1. 16; 38, 1. 6. For Damares we seem to have a 
possible choice of names, for on our present evidence we should probably 
distinguish between Memmius Damares, known in v. 1, 38 (init., with nomen 
restored), and 1314, l. 31 f.,and D. Bruti f., ibid. 39, 1. 21 and 162, 1. 14 (restored). 
The former, who seems to have officiated after Hadrian (probably not in the 
following year ?),* may prove too early for our purpose. Eudamidas, already 
known from v. 1, 64 and 71 B, ll. 2 and 15, can scarcely be placed earlier than 
A.D, 150, which would leave an unusually long gap after Damares, if he were 
little, if any, later than the year after Hadrian (say 130 at latest). These 
chronological intricacies cannot be discussed in full here. 

(8) Another copy of this list is known, but lacks the name of the Eponymos, 
as the first line is lost, namely, v. 1, 65. As it gives also the list of Ephors 
under Damokles IV, it adds an interesting item to our sources for the prosopo- 
graphy of the period. In him we have clearly a son, hitherto unknown, of 
Aapoxdjjs A. rod xal @Aoxpdrous, for whose activities see above, B 4 (y), in 
reference to the list of Ephors of his year. 

As Aristotimos II is xpéoBus é6dpuv under Lycurgus in v. r, 66, 67, we have 
good ground for dating Damokles, under whom he held the less distinguished 
presidency of the Nomophylakes, a few years earlier than Lycurgus. Of the 
Nomophylakes, little need be said, but it must be noted that Swoupérns 
’Eragpodirov cannot be rightly restored by Kolbe in v. 1, go, 1. 8, as this is a 
list of Nomophylakes from some other year, and the names of S.’s colleagues 
do not correspond ; and we must not assume that he held that office on more 
than one occasion, for this is quite unparalleled in our records of this Board.* 

1 It does not appear among names formed from metals in Bechtel, Historische Gr. 
Personennamen; cf., however, S:dnpevs at Teos, C.1.G. 3064, 1. 1. 

2 Cf. p. 191 f. ; as we have seen, the Lycurgus mentioned in A 3-5 may be a mortal. 

2 The appearance of the stone (v. 1, 1314) does not suggest necessarily a close sequence 
of the texts on it. 

* We find a man serving more than once as Blduos, e.g. 1, B 8; v. 1, 138, 140. 
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Note also that M. Claudius Agathokles is Ephor (previously ?) in v. x, 59, for 
which year Kolbe would restore Hadrian’s name as Eponymos; though, as 
I have shewn above (p. 187), this is untenable, and we must restore [émi 
Mevisxov). 

(y) Aphthonetos, with or without his names of M. Ulpius, is a well-known 
Patronomos, dating from about the end of Hadrian’s reign (cf. v. I, 32, 34, 
61, 104, 286, and B.S.A. xiii. p. 202 f.). We have the list of Ephors in his 
year (v. I, 61), followed by scanty remains of, presumably, the list of Nomo- 
phylakes. After NopopiAaxes dv mpéofus there is in the next line, which 
from its position will enable us to restore the name as [T'dios "lovAcos Av‘o]ex[xros]. 
The same letters in the following line shed no light, and still less does the 
solitary » towards the end of the next line. But we have in addition a duplicate 
copy of the latter part of our list, also sadly mutilated, in v. 1, 157, which we 
may partially restore, with our new text to help, thus: 


~~ -- II(é). Ménpeos [Adkwr] - -, 
[Ayaboxdgs Sre]ddvov, Nexdpay[os “Appovecxou], 
er als M]evendyov. ‘ 


In fact, it is not impossible that this is actually the lower half of v. 1, 61, 
in spite of the striking difference that, while the list of Ephors has each name 
in a fresh line, clearly the Nomophylakes did not have this arrangement. At 
any rate, if not the same stone as 61, there is no doubt that it contains remains 
of the same list as ours. 

G. Julius Lysippos, President of the Board, must be distinguished from 
several contemporary bearers of the same name, viz. A. Tatov, A. Mrdcwvos 
and A. d:Aoyapeivov. He is, however, identical with the man who is known 
(v. z, 486) to have been Gymnasiarch in A.D. 128 on Hadrian’s second visit 
to Sparta, was Tepovoias (rd f') under Ti. Cl. Aristobulos, and probably 
Patronomos shortly before our Aphthonetos, soon after 130 (v. x, 34). 

P. Memmius Lakon, hitherto unknown, may be a kinsman of P. Memmius 
Spartiatikos (v. 1,85, etc.),as both Lakon and Spartiatikos are names well known 
among the descendants of the elder G. Julius Eurykles. It is not impossible 
that he was a son of P. Memmius. Deximachos I, and thus brother of P. M. 
Seidektas, who was Patronomos in the reign of Hadrian (v. 1, 32 A); cf. the 
stemma of this family, v. 1, p. 117. 

"Ayaboxhijs Xreddvov is well known, as we have his cursus in v. 1, 32 B, 
where his tenure of the office of Nomophylax under Aphthonetos is recorded. 
The remaining persons are not known to us previously except from v. 1, 157. 

(8) The name of the Eponymos is puzzling, for [paz ro - - must be due 
either to abbreviation or dittography, and, moreover, no Eponymos of a name 
beginning with Prat- is known who has the praenomen and nomen of G. Julius. 
A possible solution is this: a Patronomos of the name of Pratonikos is known, 
at a date which would suit the present text (in v. 1, 40, 42, etc.). Assuming 
the second zo to be superfluous, and reading his name here, we should have 
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to suppose he had Roman citizenship. If we go further and in v. 1, 42 make 
a small emendation, namely, =18 for WO, we should obtain the same prae- 
nomen and nomen for him as here, which will do away with the rather strange 
abbreviation for -a(rp)o(véz0s) involved by the traditional reading. The 
alternative, of an abbreviation in the name Pratonikos, vel sim., seems most 
improbable, and we should presumably have to supply 7s f#’, a further 
improbability. 

The traces of the names of the Nomophylakes preserved need not delay us. 

(ec) The word zarpovopoivros being recognisable in 1. 2 enables us to see 
that Zeadéxras, whose full name we may restore as IId. Méyjuos %., acted as 
deputy for the man whose name has practically vanished in ll. 1-2. This gap 
I would tentatively fill as A. Odfo 3 Aaydpoujs, who is not hitherto 
known as having been an Eponymos. For other examples of a deputy- 
Patronomos cf. v. I, 275, 280, 291, 295, in the last of which L. Volussenus 
Aristokrates, son of the Damares here suggested, acts as deputy. Seidektas 
is already well known, as Patronomos and in other capacities (v. 1, 32 A, 34, 
etc.), and seems, moreover, to have married the daughter of L. Volussenus 
Damares (v. I, 470), which might well explain the latter's having chosen 
him as his deputy (cf. stemma in v. 1, p. 117). 

Of the names of the Board, the only one already known is that of Seizopzos 
KAéwvos, who is Eponymos in v. 1, 32 B, 34, etc., and father of KAéuy Sardurov, 
who was a Nomophylax under Ti. Cl. Atticus (v. z, 62, 1. 13). This would 
indicate that the present list must fall several years earlier than the Patronomate 
of Atticus, which cannot be later than A.D. 137 (cf. B.S.A. xiii. p. 202). In 
1. 5 the son of Philostratos cannot be restored as Onasikleidas, as we know 
from v. I, 36 that he was one of the Nomophylakes under Kallikrates 
(‘Povdov?). In 1. 7 we may have the remains of the name EiSamoviéas, as in 
v. I, 128, 175, 672. : 

The general indications for the dating of these five texts are pretty con- 
clusive, for (8) to («) belong to the reign of Hadrian and the first few years 
of Pius, and (a) must be a few years later—perhaps just after 150. It is at 
any rate clear that they cannot have been engraved in succession from left 
to right, as (a) is distinctly later than the rest, and (8) and (ce) rather earlier 
than (8) and (y). Ifjthere is any system, it would rather appear that the 
order of engraving these texts ran from right to left, and it is fairly clear that 
they cannot belong to successive years, even as regards (8) to (¢). 


STATUE-BASES, ETC. 


3 (2764). Plain base of white marble, built face upwards into the 
Byzantine wall parallel to the W. parodos. H. -39; br. -44; th. -26. 
Letters -034, slightly crowded on r., with slight apices. 


2 Restored by Kolbe, ad Joc. The restoration is not, however, absolutely certain; 
cf. above, p. 175. 
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ATIOALE 
AEYKIONKAIZAPA 
ZEPAZTOYYION 
APETAZENEKEN 
KAIEYNOIAZEAE 
EXQNAIATETE 
AEKENEIZAYTAN 


“A Todas 
Aetxiov Kaicapa 
Xe(S)acrod vior, 
dperas Gvexev 
xal evvoias as 
éxyov Siateré- 


Dexev els adrav. 


* 4 (2793). Lower part of similar base, found in a Byzantine wall 
behind the centre of the stage (1925). H.-47; br. -50; th. 20. Letters 
+03. 


[A Ioxis] 
_ (Pdiov Kaicapa Se-] 
BAZ, vill Bactop vilov ape-] 
TAZENEKEN: tas Evexev [xa] 
EYNOIAZAZEXQIN 5 evvolas ds Exwy 
AIATETEAEKEN Staterérexev 
EIZAYTAN eis adray. 


The restoration of the second stone, in view of the remains of the 
word viov after S¢Sacrod, shews that it formed a pair with the first, 
and the probability that it is from the base of a statue of Augustus’s 
elder grandson Gaius, rather than from a second statue to Lucius, is 
overwhelming. Small portions of two marble statues, rather over 
life-size, in particular the left feet, standing with the heels raised from 
the ground, which clearly formed a pair, should probably be ascribed to 
the figures of Gaius and Lucius which stood on the bases. Both may 
have stood together near the west end of the stage, to judge by the 
find-spots of the feet and of the better-preserved inscription. 

Honorary statues to Gaius and Lucius Caesar are known from 
inscriptions to have been set up at Athens, and Hypata in Thessaly,? 
and a pair of portrait statues found at Corinth by the American School 
of Classical Studies, together with portraits of Augustus and Tiberius, 
has been correctly identified with Gaius and Lucius (no inscriptions 
accompanied them).* It is probable that both statues were dedicated 
at Sparta on the occasion of Gaius passing through Greece on his way to 
the East either in 3 B.c. or A.D. 1, or on his return from the first cam- 
paign, for the Athens inscriptions call him respectively véov “Apy and 


2 1G. iii. 444, add. p. 496, 444@, Gaius; 445, 446, Lucius. 


? IG, ix, 2, 40 (to Augustus and his grandsons). 3 A.J.A, 1921, pp. 337 ff. 
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Apnfos] dev. Lucius never visited Greece as far as is known.1 We do 
not know in what form (if any) these two princes displayed their edvora 
to Sparta. 

5 (2801). Plain base of grey marble, incomplete below, and with the 
surface of (a) damaged by weathering. H.-51; br.-49; th.-28. Letters 
03, with large apices, on (a), and -025~035, in poorer style, on (b). (Stage, 
W. end, deep down, 1925.) 


. OAIE P 
INIOYAIONEYPY “A [Ué)res 
KAEAAPXIEPEATON' [ited Bip 
ERAS TONTONIAICI YeBacrév roy idcov 
I ON 5 vidv. 


TIACIKAHCTY 0) 
KPICTOAAM Tacterts To[xlrmov ?) 


"Apior ddapo(s - -] 

KAGANAPOCTIE Rann Ty 
SES TevéP\so5 T(?) - 
a 5 [Kad)Xexpldrns - -]. 


(a) This cannot refer to Eurykles the elder, the well-known contem- 
porary of Augustus,? but to his descendant, who is well known also, 
and flourished in the time of Trajan and Hadrian. The title of High- 
priest of the Emperors is decisive in favour of the later man, whose 
tenure of this priesthood is recorded in J.G. v. x, 380, 971, 1172; and 
we know from other inscriptions that he was a Patronomos at Sparta,? 
and adorned Mantinea with a stoa to commemorate the death of Antinods, 
but died before it was completed.4 We cannot allot an exact date to 
his receipt of the statue here erected. 

For the title vids méXews, occasionally borne by Spartan citizens, 
we have evidence that it sometimes, as here, accompanied the Imperial 


1 The historical sources are usefully collected by Swift, 4.J.A., loc. cit., esp. p. 348 f. 
? Cf. E, Kjellberg’s full account of him in Alio, xvii. pp. 44 ff. 
3 1.G. v. 1, 32 B, 34, 44, 103, 287, 1315. 4 7.G. v. 2, 281 (= Syl? 841). 
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priesthood, though not a normal concomitant of it; vfs Bovd‘js seems 
to have been a similar title, and vids réXews wal Bovdijs is also once found.? 

(b) Engraved later, on the right-hand side, and originally con- 
tinued on to an adjoining block. We have no sure clue to the office 
held by the men contained on this list. 

L. 1. Tuyensros Taoredéous occurs as Ephor, under G. Julius 
Eudamos, in v. x, 63, and we may confidently restore the name as 
patronymic here, and identify the bearer as son of the other man. 

Ll. 2-4. None of these persons is known elsewhere, and Tevé@dtos 
appears here for the first time at Sparta. 

The date thus would seem to be rather after the middle of the 
second century—in fact not very long after the death of Eurykles it 
seems that his statue was removed, and the base re-used. 

6 (2790). Plain block of bluish Laconian marble, complete. H. -88 ; 
br. -26; th. -60, Letters -025; those of line 6 irregular, and of poorer 
style. Probably a companion-block is lost, from the left, as the stone 
does not seem to have been cut down after it was inscribed. (Built into 
Byzantine wall over West Parodos, 1925.) 


IQTIOE (T'a(ios) *IovA(t0s) Boleros 
TETMIKAEQD (T'epovata)s ri Kréw- 
AIKONOMOS (vos, yu aseovopos 

PATOYEIE {éml Avowx]pdrous, T'e- 

BETTITITIA 5 [povetas 76] 9 émt Tetta- 
OAEQSIKPATOY| [vod, 73 9 ext "Tour, Sworxpdrou[s.] 


The key to the restoration lies in 1, C 8 above, where the same man 
records his tenure of the office of yuvarxovduos under G. Julius Lysikrates. 
As ll. 4-5 must be completed Tepoveias rd ’, it is likely that his first 
tenure of office as member of the Gerousia was mentioned in ]. 2, and 
the length of line thus obtained is quite satisfactory. The later addition 
in 1. 6 presumably concerned a third year’s service in the Gerousia, and 
no longer entry than 76 y will fit the space available; even so we require 
ten letters, but they seem to have been more cramped than those above. 
That in 1. 3 the restoration only needs six letters is not a serious objection. 

Kleon, if rightly restored, occurs also in A 12; Lysikrates in v. x, 


17.G.¥.%, gr 59, 65 all refer to the same man; in 44 and 105 the restoration is not 
absolutely certain, * Ibid. 595, 685 for ulos 8.; 551 for vids x. xal 8. 
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55 and 275; Titianos, in v. 1, 39, 1. 34; and Julius Sosikrates in v. x, 40, 
1, 15 f. (and restored in 89, 1. 3 and 295, the latter very doubtful). 
The important fact that Lysikrates held office shortly before Titianos 
’ forces us to modify Kolbe’s stemma of the family of Lysikrates (ad v. 1, 
275) and to date his patronomate to the middle, not the start, of the 
second century, for Titianos cannot be earlier than ca. 150. 

7 (2743). Five adjoining fragments, which form rather more than 
half of a plain base of grey marble; most of the upper and right-hand 
edges is preserved. Original height and breadth ca. -55. Letters ca. 
036. (Stage W., at high level, 1924.) 


nS 
DE { N LON TIPE e ‘A Tlddus 
“TONTIAPTON «Gaerne: 


oN vpsiver 
ED a Be i O 1m N 2 E. 5 nae aes Xe- 
Al ie [Baorob, exljaue- 
[ovens xJal eb 
AIEY go a need [as] 
I NT Ds eis av a 
AN 


Restoration is made possible by the discovery at Argos (by Vollgraff, 
B.C.H. xxviii. p. 425) of a statue-base bearing an inscription in honour 
of the same man, from which we learn his full name, his military career, 
and the distinctions awarded him by Trajan. His post, moreover, is 
described more fully, as he appears as éwitporos YeSacrod érapyeias 
"Axatas. 

The recipient of these honours is not known elsewhere, though we 
may well connect him with two other bearers of the name of Prifernius 
Paetus, named in Dessau, I.L.S. 1350 (a contemporary, who also served 


in Dacia), and 6174, dated to a.p. 152. We therefore can only date his 
. P 


ATIOAL 
ATONION 
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tenure of the procuratorship of Achaia, in the light of the Argos stone, 
as later than the Dacian war(s) of Trajan.* 

Three other Spartan inscriptions allude to other holders of the 
same post, namely J.G. v. 1, 495 (restored), 501, and 546, all of which 
are later than our present text. Another example of a Roman official 
receiving a statue both at Argos and Sparta is furnished by J.G. iv. 588, 
of which the Spartan version (I.G. v. I, 533) is an exact duplicate (cf. 
Dessau, op. cit., 8831). 

8 (2759). Large fragment of a columnar statue-base, to which a 
small piece found subsequently joins on the r. H. -37; orig. diam. -4o. 
Letters, in 1. 1, ca. -06, elsewhere -og. (From above lower seats in W. 
of cavea, inside Byzantine wall, (a) in 1924, (b) in 1925.) 


HTT ‘H T[ors] 
MAPKOI! \YPH M@pxov Advpy- 
ALONZENAPX! voy Bevapyxi- 
AAN TT yer Sav [lvpplov] 
EYSF” 5 eve¢[Beias] 

[xapev.] 


The recipient is unknown, but might possibly be son of P. Ulpius 
Pyrrhos, already known from v. 1, 503 (add.) and 504, who flourished 
about A.D. 140; in this case the son will have received a new title of 
citizenship from M. Aurelius. 

9 (2777). Large plain base, damaged above. H. 1-27; br. -35; 
th. -475. There is a vacant space -38 high above line x. Letters ca 
-027, not very evenly cut. (Stage, East end; built into later wall, 1925.) 


YrFEINOZ< 2 ai “Tyetvos (“Tryeivou) 
TYNAIKONOM2 yuvacxovoulo]s 
EMKAEQNYM@ él KXewvijou 
TOY<ZYNAPXOI rod (KAewriov) ovvapxyor 
ANOAAQNIOE 5 "AoA avtos 

ZQZIMOY & Zocipov, 
PIAOYMENOE< Pirovpevds (Dirovpevod), 
APTEMAEPOO! "Aprewas ‘Poudi- 
QNOZEYAAMO< evos, EvSapo[s] (EvSapov). 


1 Mera rhy xara Teray veleqy would seem probably to refer to the second rather than 
to the first Dacian war. 
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For the existence of yuvatxovouo: at Sparta, see above, No. x, A 12, 
1. 8; ibid., B, t (8); C 8; and No. 6 above. From v. 1, 170 the Board 
appears to consist of six members, though our present stone only records 
five. 

The date must fall in the second half of the second century, as the 
Patronomos is found in a text of that date (v. 1, 168, 1. 4) in a list of 
ispouvnpoves. “Amod\Xwros Zeoivov in |. 5 f. must be grandfather of, 
and not identical, with Adp(sj\vos) "AmoAX@vi0s Zootpou, a yuvatxovduos 
in v. I, 170, to which we have just referred. And ®:Aovpevds< may 
well be son of &. Zwrnpida, who was three times (at least) member of the 
Gerousia about the middle of the century (/.G. v. 1, 111, 112, 113), and 
apparently dyopavéuos ca. A.D. 140 (v. I, 128). The rare name ’Aprepas 
is only known hitherto at Sparta in v. 1, 596, where his daughter is 
honoured; as her husband has the names M. Aurelius, there would be 
no chronological difficulty in identifying the father with the member 
of our Board. His father’s name is unknown at Sparta. Evdapos< 
is not known elsewhere. 

10 (2732). Fragment of base of grey marble, complete on left only. 
H :21; br. -25; th. ‘083. Letters -039, well cut. (Stage, W. at high 
level, 1924.) 

('H TWéns] 
(Mo. At\tov Aapoxpa-] 
[ridav ’"ArXxavdpisa] 


I, N | | Atl re (dpytepéa rod SeBa-] 


[orod Kal ray Beir] 


TAP. AMOZC : [zpoysvey abrod, d:-] 


[Aoxaicapa xal drdo-] 
FAAHN c (watpw, aiorov ayo-| 
ee, pqwvo(uov) Treg Tovetxnr] 
fx.! 10 rapadoko[y, dptorov] 
‘EdAgjvely of otvapyor] 
TP'd(ios) Tov[Aos - -] 


This restoration is less venturesome than it would seem at the first 
sight, for the group of titles on the portion preserved is unmistakable, 


and gives us a line of approximately sixteen letters, assuming there to be 
P2 
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no other abbreviations. Moreover, no other Spartan citizen bore in 
combination the titles of aldévis dyopavépos, treatoviens mapdbokos 
and dptoros ‘EXAsjver.! It will be seen that we have, if we accept this 
identification, fifteen letters in ll. 2-6, the slightly wider spacing of which 
would be quite a likely arrangement. 

The only difficulty is to account for the presence of another person’s 
name in the last line of the fragment, The natural phrase for such a 
position would be a mention of the defrayal of the cost of the statue, 
but for our nine spaces available we cannot crowd in mpooSefapévou 76 
dvdopa or anything similar. Of otvapyo gives us a line longer by 
one letter than any other, which is not a serious objection, and seems 
inherently most probable. “Edopov (or Siéeov) én is also possible, but 
it seems unlikely that a reference to the Patronomos under whom he 
held such an office would be needed; and the fact that a statue-base 
to his son (I.G. v. 1, 556 A) is erected by his colleagues in the office of 
Ai8eos, and has the words ‘H Ilédss in 1. 1, adds even more probability 
to the suggested restoration. 

11 (2739). Upper part of statue-base of grey Laconian marble, with 
moulding above, and cuttings for feet of statue on upper surface. H. -70 ; 
br. 505; th. +535. Letters, resembling those of the previous stone, 
+055 high in 1. x, elsewhere -03--036 high. Slightly damaged on left. 
(Among fallen blocks from W. end of East Parodos-wall, 1924.) 


‘H Ilodus 
(II6.] Atd. "AAwavSpiSay 
[Aa]uoxpariéa, dpyze- 
[péla trav LeSacrav, 

5 [dr]\onaicapa wal pido- 
[wa]rpwv, 8 eprodovel- 
[xn]v xal dprorov ‘EXX}- 
vor Tov mLatpovopoy ( ?) 


The same man is the recipient of J.G. v. 1, 556 A, as rpéoBus Bidéav, 
and is almost unquestionably the son, not the father, of the Damokratidas 
who is honoured in the previous inscription. The only difference in the 
titles is that he is here dpysepeds tov YeBacrav, but there rod LeSacrod, 

1 He is well known: cf. v. 1, 144, 305, 553, 554, 555, and sfemma, p. 123. 
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which, unless it is merely due to an error of the lapidary, suggests that 
a change in the Imperial House had taken place in the interval between 
the engraving of the twostones. That he was a holder of the Patronomate 
is known from the (restored) e¢aspeis inscription, J.G. v. 1, 682, where 
he appears as dpy. rod LeBacrov, and the evidence points to the reign 
of Caracalla as the probable date. 

12-15. Four fragments of bronze tablets, found built into the 
Byzantine wall above E. end of West Parodos-wall, May 8th, 1925. 

12 (2794). Complete on r. only, and probably contains less than 
half of original width. H.-1r05; br. -265; th. -o05. Letters ca. -005. 


1OAEIKTHA+ E12 L, ni ee 
INXZPLTTOTTAINAIN ie 


THAHLXAAKH ZE\ ZHNoOAor 
\EMOSTPAG a. 
Mustiiehe Taeallg IMITONOSOYATE iP HNOLKH 
¥EOMIO ay APQ.BOEIAQNIO Ki, 
PEEIZALPASOXPN-ATIOAAD Moe CAA KE 
7 H 
LAPEN EO NY SLOTAPALANOTIAIAI AOA ETE 
SHC ETHAAYPIONT DONS AGAIN OFPANIANOS! ky 
z 190 comet 
SELXBDAING TT Eat 


APALs 
wet ee ee ee eee eee Ck dale 
(--------- -volpobetxrn *?' ejaed[aortix - - (17 Il.) ------- 7 
were reer eee ov *' Zpy’: Tlowhiw Aidio ....9-- (15 IL.) ------ 
[------+-- ree olrpdns xar«ijs els ty 6 Noyer ds ypadryoe[rae] 
5 ------ ree cal\rixth * wo Swxparer Miywvos Qvarerpyve x7- 
[puxt--+-- -- xBlapior§ *'B. Ocoddt@ (@eoddtov) rpay~dO Lidwvio 
‘A A- 
[-- -- -- -- --€]px@ptoypddw % v's Qcoddpo Aapovixov Aaxe- 
[Satpovie--*---Talpcet feypddy % pr’- "Arrodrwviw Anuntplou Net- 
[xopendel (?)---+-- ] T. Kopynrio Arovveio LapdiavG mardi Sorexel * 
IO --*-- --- ---- @ dyevelw wevtdOrw ¥ ‘Ad’: Aidio Tpanave Lexv- 
[wul@- --+----- w|yt (-wvos) "Emdavpio madi otabdte? % ‘Ad’ Aeo 
rer 4 
[--------- ora]diet % 'Bp* Aidéw TI[Aalytig Ne-- -- -- (1811) --- 
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This unusually interesting document is too much mutilated for 
us to recover the whole of its contents. As will be seen below, the surviv- 
ing portion seems to represent less than half the original width of the 
tablet, and it is quite impossible to say how much is lost either above or 
below. 


In ll. 1~4 the sense is irrecoverable, apart from the phrase in 1, 4, but the 
rest of the text gives us portions of a list of victors in various contests, each 
name being followed by the amount, in denarii, of the winner’s prize. No 
record of this type has hitherto been found at Sparta, though we have much 
interesting information concerning the re-organisation of a festival at about 
the end of the first century of our era, preserved in the group of inscriptions 
I.G. v. 1, 18-20. 

L. x. Faint traces alone survive. 

L. 2. Records payment of go denarii to the vomoSeixrys. For other 
allusions to officials of this title, in texts inscribed on the East Parodos-wall, 
see above (p. 177). The post was not hitherto known from epigraphical sources 
at Sparta. Then comes a mention of eloeA[acruoi dydves], a term likewise 
hitherto unknown at Sparta. It is familiar from the reference in Pliny’s letter 
to Trajan (Ep. x, 118, 119), and in inscriptions relating to Asiatic festivals. 

L. 3. Records payment of 7190 denarii ; I cannot complete the word ending 
in-wy. The sign after * is presumably 'Y (7000), and in view of its magnitude 
this sum may represent a total of the preceding items. For the shape of 
the hoppa, cf. C.I.G. 1971, 3440, Larfeld, op. cit., p. 294. The next item, in 
view of the name being in the dative, must have been another payment, was 
probably to one of the officials connected with the eicehacrixoi dyaves. 

L. 4. Probably this reference to the ‘brazen stele on which the 
reckoning shall be engraved’ is concerned with an item recording its cost, e.g. 
[eis njv roto ris o]rpdys, etc. The Aoywuds is the list of payments to officials 
and of the list of victors and their prizes which follows. For the word, 
cf. the Delphic records of Naopoioi, Syll.* 241, ll. 19, 145. 

Ll. 5-12. The order in which the names of contests are recorded in 
such documents may be presumed to follow that in which they were held, 
and we find that from the earliest times the order follows, on the whole, a general 
tule, but with frequent local exceptions. The evidence cannot be discussed 
here, and, for pre-Imperial times, has been admirably examined by Klee.? 
The prevalent order for recording the victors in festivals of the Imperial age 
seems to have been :—ga\mixryjs, xjpvé, then those in literary, musical and 
dramatic (if any) events, constituting the povowds dydv in general, followed by 
the yupvxot dyaves, and the horse-races, both in riding and driving, last. 

? C.I.G. 2932, Tralles; 3426, Philadelphia (Lydiae) ; cf. C.7.L. iii. 7086, relating to 
Pergamon, and C.I.L. x. 515, Puteoli; cf. J.G. Rom. iii. 370, Adada. 

2 Th. Klee, Zur Geschichte dey Gymnischen Agone an Griechischen Festen (Teubner, 
1918), pp. 20-42. 
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Among the yunvuoi, running preceded boxing, wrestling, etc.; and usually 
the 8é\cyos was the first event. If there were contests for boys and for young 
men (dyévet, vel sim.), they took place before the corresponding events for 
men. The révraf\ov was very movable, and sometimes even preceded the 
86Atxos.1. The present order, as far as it can be ascertained, is this: 


Victor. Amount of prize in denarii. 
cadmuris w’ (800). 
xijpvt = 
(xeBapw8és ?) oe 
xBapioris "B (2000). 
Tpaypdds ‘A (4000). 
(meopep8ds ?) --- 
éyxeoproypdgos v’ (400). 
Loypdeos . pv’ (150). 


mais Sodtyeis --- 


dey dvecos Tévtabdos ‘Ad’ (1500). 
mais oradtets ‘Ag’ (1500). 
(dyéveros oradce's) ~ -- (2000). 
(ap ce) "B¢’ (2500). 
ais (?) --- 


Unfortunately, we have not enough indications of the exact order of the 
events to enable us to fill the gaps, and thereby to determine exactly the 
original width of the stele. 


The document mentioned above, relating to the Leonidea,* seems not 
to give a complete list, but only to contain items of which the prize- 
money had been increased, for, in the published restoration, certain of 
the events we should expect to find are not included. Thus we have 
not much'but internal evidence upon which to go in aiming at a restora- 
tion of the missing portions. It is clear that in 1. 5 we lack name, 
patronymic and ethnic of the cadmerijs, for which, taking an average 


1 Cf. Klee, p. 41. 21.G.v.1, 18. 
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from the other entries, we might expect twenty-five letters to suffice. 
This would be a minimum, for we cannot be sure that the previous phrase 
ended with ypa¢zjceras, and there may have been some introductory 
heading or rubric before the first entry. The probability that more 
than our supposed twenty-five letters are lost becomes almost a certainty 
when we try to complete ll. 7-8, for at the beginning of the latter we 
must supply Saiuovie, the name of the contest (e.g. ays), the amount 
of the prize, and the name and patronymic of the victorious artist from 
Tarsus. But after Sauovieo payrwds % . . we should only have about eight 
letter-spaces for the missing names, and it would be rash to assume that 
the only solution, namely, for the man and his father to have had the 
same name, must be right. On the other hand, the completion of the 
next item Nez{«oundet-- followed by contest and prize, which are 
alone needed to complete the beginning of 1. g, seems to require scarcely 
more than twenty letters. 

In these circumstances it certainly seems safer to assume that much 
more than the suggested twenty-five letters are lost, and that conse- 
quently a complete entry is missing between «fjpuf and «:Baptotis, as 
also between tpayedés and éyxmpsoypddos, and between the latter and 
the {w@ypddes in 1. 8, as suggested above. Thus there will be an event 
to insert at the end of the yovereol before the first running item, and 
another (perhaps dv8pi Sorvxet) at the beginning of 1. 10; and two more 
to complete 1. rx. This will leave us room for dyevet oradse?. followed 
by avSpl oradcet in 1. 12. The prize of 2500 denarii will thus be that 
of the latter, and as we know that the boys’ prize was 1500, we may 
restore that of the dyéveroe as 2000; indeed the difference between the 
two sums seems too great to allow us readily to accept the larger as the 
prize for the dyéveror, which would have been the case if we supposed 
that there was not a whole entry missing. 

For the missing events in the povowxds dydv we have a fairly large 
choice, but no certain clues. Perhaps in 1. 6, avAnryis or xiBappédos, 
in 1. 7 probably «wp@édds, and, as suggested above, ¢.g. parrwdas in 1. 8; 
for the two entries in ]. g I have no likely suggestions. 

None of the victors, to my knowledge, can be traced elsewhere, and 
the only contests deserving special comment are those in ll. 7 and 8. 
The panegyric contest, which is well known from Attic Ephebe inscrip- 
tions of the Imperial age (J.G. iii. 1096, 1129, 1147, 1148), is found also 
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in Greece, at the Amphiaraion,! at Thespiae,? and at Larissa ?; at the 
first and last it was twofold, there being records of éyxwpcoypddos Noyteds 
and ézxés, and at Thespiae the winner is described as éyxwpioypdpos 
els tov Abroxpdtopa, In Asia Minor it is found at Aphrodisias (C.I.G. 
2758 and 2759). In whose honour the encomium here referred to was 
delivered, depends on the identification of the festival, which unfor- 
tunately is not by any means sure, as we shall see. For painting-contests 
at festivals I’can find no epigraphical record, though we have references 
in literature.‘ We must distinguish from them the mention of prizes 
obtained in school examinations in this attainment, known at Teos 
(C.I.G. 3088) and Magnesia ad Maeandrum (Inschr. von Magn. 107 = 
Syll.3 g60).§ 

That competitors came from far afield to Spartan festivals in the 
Imperial age is already known, and the combination of the new list with 
examples previously published gives an interesting array of evidence. 


(The new examples are in capitals.) 


City. Contest. Reference. 
A. GREECE. 
Corinth Otpana-raiswr rary. ‘IG. v. 1, 659. 
EPIDAURUS (?) » oT adtov. ; 
SIKYON (ea eae (?) 


B. Asta Minor. 


Ephesus (?)  -wayxpariov I.G. v. I, 669. . 

Hypaepa (?) ditto I.G. v. 1, 670. 

Magnesia ad M. Ovdpdva-raidev rayxp.  Inschr. von Magn. 180, 
181. 

2 1.G. vii. 416. * Ibid. 1773. 


3 Tbid. ix. 2, 531, ll. 44-46 (= Syll.* 10509, ii.) 

¢ Pliny, Nat. Hist., xxxv. 58, for contests at Delphi and the Isthmus between Panainos 
and Timagoras; ibid. 65, for one between Zeuxis and Parrhasios, and 72 for the victory 
of Timanthes of Samos; cf. Quintilian, Inst. Or. ii. 13, 13. Mr. A. D, Nock, who kindly 
drew my attention to these passages, points out that all these passages, except the first, 
may refer to contests ad hoc. Cf. Recueil Millet, Textes Relatifs . . . a la Peinture, p. 168, 
and note 3. 

5 Cf. Ziebarth, Gr. Schuiwesen," p. 140 f. 
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NICOMEDIA (?) (?) 
Phocaea Oipdva (etc) dye. I.G. v. 1, 667. 
mann. 
Sardes Edpixdea (?) Keil-Premerstein, Reise 
in Lydien, etc., I. No, 
29 (cf. I.G. xiv. 1105). 
SARDES. (?) TlaéSav Sor2yos. 
Smyrna. Odpdna-tpaywsdia (ry). I.G. v. x, 662. 
as (?) — xBappdia. C.I.G. 3208 (= Marm. 
Oxon. 34). 
= (?)  wayxpdriov (?). C.I.G. 2935.7 
TARsUS. (2?)  S@rypadia. 
THYATEIRA. (?) — xxfpuypa. 
C. Various. 
Alexandria. Eipixrera-dvdpav wddy 1.G. v. 1, 666 (cf. xiv. 
(f). 1102). 
Spon. (?) — tparypdia. 
(Uncertain). Otvpdma-xGapwdia (8). I.G. iv. 591 (found at 


Argos, but recipient 
not a native of that 
city). 


It would be superfiuous to adduce evidence for other festivals of 
local importance in Greece, which attracted the foreign athlete and 
musician, in addition to the four great gatherings, though it would shed 
interesting light on the social history of the times; and conversely, no 
doubt Laconian competitors visited Asiatic and other festivals, especially 
in the second century of our era.” 

It remains to consider the date, and if possible to identify the festival 


2 An athlete who is an honorary citizen of Sparta may be safely supposed to have 
won victories there. 

? Numerous Laconian victors appear at the Amphiaraion, I.G. iv. 416, 417, 420, 
etc. (cf. B. Leonardos in *Apy.'E. 1923, pp. 46 ff. for fuller readings and combinations of 
fragments); also at Thespiae, ibid. 1766, and for one at Neapolis, 1.G. xiv. add. 7550. 
This does not pretend to give a complete list. 
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to which our new record refers. The evidence of the names suggests 
the reign of Hadrian as the earliest limit, and the absence of the name 
Aurelius puts it certainly earlier than Caracalla’s edict, and possibly 
indicates that it should not be put later than the early years of M. Aurelius. 
Closer than this our evidence does not permit us to place it. Unluckily, 
Spartan prosopography cannot help, as the only Spartan mentioned is 
not known elsewhere.1 The type of lettering is not decisive for any 
exacter date than we have indicated. 

The identification of the festival, in view of the find-spot of the tablet, 
seems decisive in favour of some festival celebrated partly in the theatre ; 
obviously the athletic events required the use of astadium. The Leonidea, 
which we know from Pausanias (iii. 14, 1) to have been associated 
with the tomb of Leonidas, ‘ opposite the theatre,’ (cf. p. 264 below) 
must be ruled out, as, he tells us, the contestants were Spartan citizens 
only, and this is confirmed by the absence of records, among inscriptions, 
of foreign victors. Our choice presumably lies between the Eurykleia 
and the Ourania, which we know, from the instances collected above, to 
have been frequented by foreign competitors. Between them it seems 
impossible to decide, for both seem to have been Geyatixol ayaves for 
most of the second century. The presence of the contest in encomium 
suggests, but does not prove, that the founder, or eponymous hero, of 
the games was commemorated—and this would suit better the attri- 
bution to the Eurykleia. We know, moreover, that this festival changed 
its status from @euatixds to fepds before the end of the second century, 
as the victor from Sardes describes it as vdy fepos, writing not later 
than the reign of Severus, while M. Aur. Asklepiades of Alexandria, whose 
victories all fell in the period A.p. 176-183, alludes to the Edpuxdea 
among Oepareirae dydves. If then we accept the identification with the 
Eurykleia, the date of our record is confirmed as being earlier than that 
of the change of status. But even now this does not seem decisive in 
favour of Eurykleia as opposed to Ourania, and the question must remain 
for the present unsolved. 

13 (2795). Complete on r. only; original width quite uncertain. 
H. +23; br. -r5; th. -o04. Letters -oo0g. 

1 There are a father, son and grandson of the name of SaydviKces known who lived 


in the second century after Christ; @cé5wpos might be a son of either (cf. J.G. v. 1, 112); 
the name is, however, not very rare. 
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“OPTY PIO: 
<AAYAIOYAPIZ 1 Yt a 
----------- Knavilov ’Apiot 
» PID TOKPATOYS [orédous (?) - - - "A]proroxpdrous 
“PALTTATIONY = - ------- M, on’: dmb 700 ~—(10,280) 
ONOMONEN] 5 [---r---e- mratplovoper évi 
TAD FONG | ie eu gas érav 
WENA Eta) Peele ae ee Saisie . “Tis TE 
“THSTE [--------------- tis te 
Boe FO wee ee rere ee eeeee «2 ¥ g* (500) 
n 1X IQ sccccecr seers ee- KeTNS 
fo |) ‘ 
, eee ee re 
WA ter peseereresssse> 79 
“oO 


Apparently contained some regulations for a festival. The payment 
of 500 denarii in 1. g is reminiscent of the entries in the previous document. 
No continuous sense is recoverable, much more than half being lost. 

L. x. Topyupiw. Possibly a diminutive of the rare word yopyvpa, 
with the sense of subterranean channel or dungeon (cf. Herodotus, 
iii, 140; Pollux, s.v., Hesych., etc.). 

Ll. 2, 3. Both Cl. Aristoteles and Cl. Aristokrates are names known 
at Sparta in the second century of our era.!_ Perhaps the latter should 
be restored at the beginning of 1. 3. 

L. 4. M, for u(vpea), the small A added above to avoid confusion 
with M(=40). 

14 (2796). Broken on all sides, but probably not inscribed below the 
last line preserved. H. -185; br. -14; th. 002. Letters -o08, but in 
last line -025—03. 


on ere ee ¥ vx. (?)------- 
VV gt eee een coe iieis ees pee 8 
(ETH. Othe : 
AHCTE [---- ris ori)Ags rils xadejjs (?) - -] 
MHRA 0, SS SESE S vu ed! p-------- 
ra Be esac ra (?) 


“Hpaxd[e? - -] 


1 For (Ti.) Cl. Aristoteles, a name borne by more 
than one person at Sparta, I.G. v. 1, 68, 1. 13; 527; 
547, 59%, 836. For Ti. Cl. Aristokrates, ibid. 

607, 1. 17. 
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Again an almost hopeless fragment. The cursive-like writing, and 
small size of the surviving portion increase the difficulty of interpretation. 
In 1. x the letter after T is very doubtful; if meant for y it must belong 
to the beginning of a word following the sum (400). 

In 1. 2, possibly [rp]cern[pexds dyov], vel sim.+ In 1. 3, an allusion 
to a brazen stele, asin No. 12 above. In 1. 4 it is not clear if the oblique 
stroke after the I marks the end of the sum of denarii, or forms part, 
with the hasta, of K; nor is the sign between the A and M certain. It 
seems more like a stop than a sigma, for this letter is square in 
1. 3. The restoration in 1. 5, ‘Hpaxdlei], is of course conjectural. 

15 (2797). Fragment from near the top, of tablet with pediment, of 
which part of 1. side is preserved. Apparently nothing is lost from 
above or the left of the first word preserved. H. +165; br. -16; th. -005. 
Letters -or5. Surface worn and partly encrusted. 


SEKETOEN Séeoros Wlopmpios EvSanos Ovaciepérous] 
cp ston eda ee tay (LeBacrav xal rdv Gelwy mpoyover 
PKAIG F auTov ; ¥ 
TON [@iroxarca]p = G[tdomwarpis - -------------- j 
eee eee TWV--- ee ee ee tee ee eee 
i 
: NCR eRe Ub ois So eee wlte a ee ee eee 


The restoration of ll. 1-3 fulfils certain essential requirements, viz. 
the name of a man with praenomen and nomen of Sextus Pompeius, who 
was also high priest of the Imperial house. The titles ¢uAdeatcap «al 
girorarpis, often held by such priests, though not exclusively, would 
follow immediately after tpoydvey atréy, and thus shew us the length 
of 1. 2; but the restoration which we thus obtain makes the line inevit- 
ably longer than 1. 1, even if we abbreviate Ze8aordy to Le8B. (as is not 
uncommon). The solution seems to lie in the fact that the top of the 
tablet, being gable-shaped, was utilised by ‘the engraver so as to make 
1. x shorter than 1. 2, and to increase the length again in 1. 3, by about 
three letters each time; perhaps he paid less regard to symmetry at the 
ends of these lines. 

The only known holders of the Imperial priesthood with the requisite 
pracnomen and nomen are S. Pompeius Onasikrates and his son Eudamos,? 


1 The final traces did not look like those of P, but rather of an oblique stroke. 
2 In v. 1, 557 and 559 respectively. 
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and IJ restore the latter, as the line would be too short with Onasikrates, 
as his father had the same name, and presumably this would have been 
shewn by the sign <. Lines 4 and 5 offer no clue to restoration. 


DEDICATIONS, ETC. 


16 (2725). Small cylindrical altar of white marble, chipped above 
and broken below. H.-15; diam. -ro. Letters range from -o12 to -025, 
poorly and unevenly cut. (1924; ca. I m. deep.) 


All Ad 
vYICTW ‘Tylor 
NEIKEPWC Netképas 

eyy////| edyl iv] 


Neiwépws only occurs at Sparta twice in a long list of Ephebes (?), v. 1, 
159. By a curious coincidence the name before his in the list on its 
first occurrence is A:oxdjjs, the name of the dedicator of the following 
inscription; the latter, however, is not a rare name there. 

17 (2730). Small rectangular altar of grey marble, with plain 
moulding above, and hollowed slightly on top; damaged on right. 
H. -20; br. and th. -17. Letters -02~-026. (1924; built into Byzantine 
wall over Orchestra.) 


yas OKAh Avoxri[s] 
au yyicr a 
18 (2758). Rectangular altar of grey marble, with small moulding 
above. Inscribed on all four sides, broken below. H. +255; br. -245; 


th. -225. Letters on (a) -or2--025; on (b, c, d) -03--036. (1924; stage, 
near E. end.) 
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“  A®POAEE: OPP KE! * 
OX A OYAOS aa 
KAAYTT PAT 
AAOY ToYga ITE PME: 
GIYPAILY TAA Bi 


OPA re, 0 Ol Gas 2 
FISEMON [TAPMEPc 
HOOMES "gYNKAlT 
AOPUSTs aE H 


a. db, c. da. 
"Adpodeios- OpneKei- “Odpa tes Totev 
os 80X05 ow b- eis éuov yap mepo- 
Kav. Tparo- qTepe- HOos éo- (rlov xa} 
Aaou tod Bpa- yeraliow) abpngas [yejven 
5 giv Aa tly] | --- sere te 
[lor@ edyrjp-] 


The dedicator’s master must have been the son of Tib. Cl. Brasidas (I) 
(cf. Kolbe’s stemma, v. 1, p. 131), who lived in the first half of the second 
century. Theslave’s name isnot rare. It is not easy at first sight to complete 
his poem, which seems to have consisted of two hexameters followed by a 
pentameter. 
The order of arrangement seems obvious, () being on the right-hand 
side as one faces (a), and (c) on the back; thus naturally the pentameter (d) 
‘ comes last, on the left-hand side. I had not arrived at any satisfactory 
restoration, beyond the conviction that the last line was likely to be a quota- 
tion, introduced by a verb to be supplied at the end of (c). I am therefore 
deeply indebted to Professor A. Wilhelm for the following suggestions for the 
completion of the epigram : 


(6) Opygxei| ay [rappel yddelerw rév5" dvéGyxa,] 
(c) “Odpa res eis Gudv HOos éo|abpyjras|[ayopevou), 
(a) “Totwr| yap pepd|zuv xat [ye]ver [BaddBer (or Gadepy).” 
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“I dedicated this (altar) in very great devotion, in order that a man 
looking at my character might say, “such are the mortals whose race 
flourisheth.”’’ 

The dative in (b) must be merely descriptive, though I cannot find another 
example of such a phrase formed with the word @pycoxefa. It is far from 
common, in any case, in the plural, where we should expect it rather to mean 
‘religious ceremonies,’ ‘acts of worship,’ as in Dionysius Halic., ii. 63, in ~ 
reference to religious institutions founded by Romulus. ‘Yreppéyas is likewise 
a rare epithet, though it has classical authority (cf. L. and S., s.v.). Tévde 
(sc, Bwpov) is a permissible use of the article without a noun, for which we 
may compare the dedication to Aphrodite Pandemos from the Beulé Gate 
(I.G. ii. 5, 1531 5).2 

(c) “O¢pa seems very rare except in epic and lyric verse, though it is used 
in the epigram attributed to Hadrian (Anth. Pal. vi. 332, 1. 9); we might 
equally well restore the present subjunctive (dyopeJy) here. For éoafpeiv 
cf. Kaibel, Epigr. Gr. 151, 1. rz. The self-conscious reference to the jos 
of the dedicator, a slave, is quaint and pleasing. 

{d) There is a distinctly epic flavour about the last line, reminding us 
by its combination of pepérow and yee} of Iliad, i. 250 (TS F H8y Bo piv yeveat 
pepiruv dvOpirur|'Edbiab’). The verb 6adré#a is perhaps slightly preferable 
to the epithet without an auxiliary. 


This group of dedications to Zeus Hypsistos may easily have come 
from elsewhere to the theatre, in later times, as building material; all 
were found associated with Byzantine walls. Another, nameless, 
dedication Ad “fyier@ edyijy is already known (I.G..v. 1, 240), though 
its provenance is not recorded. We have no literary evidence for the 
Spartan cult of Z. Hypsistos, but Pausanias tells us of a sanctuary of 
Z. Hypatos on the Acropolis (iii. 17, 6), and a priest of Zeus Hypatos (?) 
is known in v. I, 559; actually this stone reads only Asds “T - -, so 
perhaps we should more correctly restore ‘T[yierov]. (Not impossibly 
Pausanias is in error, and the shrine was, in fact, that of Z. Hypsistos; 
in this event, we may suppose these inscriptions to have found their 
way down to the theatre from the Sanctuary on the hill above.) 

19 (2731). Small slab of soft limestone, broken on r. and 1., and 
perhaps also above and below. H. (max.) 23; br. (do.) -26; uneven 
at back, owing to surface flaking off. Letters range between -054 and 
076 high. (z924; built into a Byzantine wall above the east end of 

_ the Hyposceniun.) 


1 I am likewise indebted to Professor Wilhelm for this parallel. 
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*Apéot. Above is incised a ship, to 1., with high prow and three 
decks, with five oars; a square sail is set on the mast. 

The style of the letters and of the representation of the ship lead 
us to date this curious stone to the Sixth century B.c. I cannot suggest 
any explanation, except that it is, in fact, meant for a representation 
of the Argo. We must then admit that the use of delta for gamma after 
a liquid is quite alien to the Laconian dialect, and indeed without close 





No. 19. (Scale r: 4.) 


parallel in any early dialect.1 Moreover, assuming that this is the 
dative case, its appropriateness is not obvious. As the ship is repre- 
sented unbroken, perhaps very little is missing from the inscription, 
and presumably the word is complete. If rightly identified, it is not 
easy to trace a connection between the original Argo and any Spartan 
sanctuary.” 

We have another early inscription, accompanying a drawing in 
outline on stone, in No. 27 below, which is even more unintelligible. 

20 (2765). Column of grey marble, with surface much damaged, 


2 We must, however, bear in mind the gloss in Hesychius ‘dlpovpa (dipotpa?) = 
*yépupa, Lacones'; and 8épvpa occurs once in Crete (G. D. Inscr. 5000, ii. 6, 5) for yépupa. 
C£. Bechtel, Gr. Dialekte, ii. p. 692. Here, however, the question rather is, ‘ how did the 
y get substituted in Attic for the 5’? 

2 Could Athena, who presided over its building, possibly have received this dedication 
from some Spartan sailor whose ship was called Argo? 

Q 
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containing three inscriptions, of which (a) is much later than the others.! 
H. 1-30; diam. ca. +42. Letters, in (b) ca. +03; in (c) ca. -04; in (e) -or4—- 
‘o2z1. The column is complete below, but broken above. 


KATATIPOCTArMp 
>YMAASANS TOVBA AmArneaioy TT 
ETYMW6HCAN EMIAKEAEICS | 
WNTIANSAAHC OC DEX madd 


JEATENHIC AA MB ANONTECTIPOCBOH OEIK 

AY TWNZHAAT OY MEN CUNNEkWN, 

2  € g@poNiON€YTYXON cic | 
ONT OY OE ATPOY AA MBANON 


oF ONETC CAMO TWN 
zon nema 
f "No \ \. 

z* ee TA! 

2} er 

2 

KEep 
ww 
Mc 
TIT 
TA 

(a) 
Kara rpooraypa 


(r]o Aap(wpordrov) dvO(urdrov) Tov8d(iov) "Aprediov 
[SjeruraPnoay émripedeiod (ar) 
- ov TlavOdang,. 1... os, Apxeddas, 
5. Qeayévns, AauBdvovres rpds BorGeca(v) 
(odav] aitav Snuovpévav Neixwva, 
weeee o.... Eld]pponov, Edtuyor, gis 
Sepp uniiatwlerens ov Tod Gedrpov, AauSdvov- 
[les [xa” éxact]ov ér9s awd tOy ToNet- 


. * The beginning of lines 5, 6 and 8 of (6) and rf, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8 of (c) appear at the right- 
hand edge of the facsimile. 
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10 [rie] 6[v] mpoledd]ov Scd tod Aoy[t]orod 


Ed[va]... iv... 


Bivahii wan sata) 
fy[va]..... Op . (?) 

15 Elda] -------- 
xeplapuldia} 


HA ACHL 
Nin NAPIA///////ATOE 
AAMITITTOS//// 
MOY=AIOS//// 
TAQTIOS///// 
reAMMA////// 


MANTE/////// 
yrruPete//////////]/[/]0= 


TrAg/// >//////H 1 
PAIC HII 
[NI [][]EozsezinT6 
ITI [WEP kK NGOS 
Of //{//[][[]]]2a=1KP ATOS 


MENI///OZIIA/=//<PATOYE 
TITOZ//OYKIO’ 
PAIOY//ATIQS//PIAQNIAA 


[}?///[NATEYE 
LANT/S/M 


YOHPET//=///?4///TEPANOE 


ro 


(2) 
Sac de - - 
Neg[a]vdpis[as Boujayas. 
Adios - - - ~ 
Movoaios - - - - 


ypappalreds] - - 
M. ’Avr. E (?) - - 
ianpérn[s - - - -Jos. 


(c) 
TMart[plo[vs por - -] 
Ta(ios) "Ig[v](Acos) - - 
----- eos Ackimaov. 
weeeee Tlepeeréous. 
Q----- Lworxparous. 
Méy [arr Jos Tac[c]epdrous. 
Tiros [A]ouxiov. 
Ta(ios) "lovrA (tos) "Ayiovy Pirrw- 
vida. 
[ylpaluplareds - - - - 
Mold) ¢[er}z[ols (?) 
banpér(n)s [y]pa(uparéws) 
[2]répavos. 


The interpretation of (a) is made easier by the existence of a somewhat 
similar document from Chalkis (I.G. xii. 9, 907, first published in B.C.H. xvi. 
(x892), pp. 102 ff.; cf. Syll.8, 905). Both relate to the work of building or 
repairing some public structures, in charge of which a board is appointed, 
and expenses are to be defrayed out of a yearly allocation from public funds 
(wodtrixat xpéco8o), in accordance with an order from P. Ampelius, proconsul 

Q2 
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Achaiae. Some of the formulae on our present stone can be explained with 
the aid of the Chalkis document, and in ll. 8-ro the reading can be restored 
by the aid of a fragment, also found in the theatre, of a second inscription 
relating to a similar undertaking (No. 21). 

Publius Ampelius was apparently procos. Achaiae in A.D. 359, procos. 
Africae in 364, and Praefectus Urbis in 370 (cf. Syll3, 905, notes), and that 
our inscription is accordingly to be dated to 359 or the following year seems 
certain. This is the first certain proof of his activity in regard to buildings 
at Sparta, and thus gives us information of no small importance for the later 
history of the theatre there. 

L. x. Upécrayya, apparently to be distinguished from éidraypa meaning 
a consular edict, seems to mean merely instructions in general; we may 
compare xpoordypara Téy i}younévow in the well-known document from Scapto- 
parene addressed to Gordian III (Syil.3, 888, ll. 81,153). For its more common 
use as equivalent to érrayy, meaning a divine order, in response to which 
a dedication is made, cf. Syil.8, 1127, 1129, 1153, note x, and Ir71. 

L. 3. AcerurdiGyoay: cf. Syil.3, 905, 1. 9, duariwwors, 1, 19, duervrahy; and 
LG. vii. 24, 1. 4 (= Syll.5, 908), dcerurci6y. The meaning of the noun is ‘a verbal 
arrangement, of which a record is officially kept,’ the subject here being the 
names of the persons appointed as éreAyraé (curators) of the building opera- 
tions ordered. Four are appointed, with four assistants, who in the event of 
the Board being in financial difficulties, might be called upon to help to bear 
the loss. 

Of the names, the second in each case is irrecoverable. The dubious 
. wy before Panthales may represent Kwv(cravrivos); ‘ApyidSus is far from’ clear 
on the stone, but seems to be the only possible reading on the squeeze. In 
1. 5 there may be a letter lost before @eayérys. At the beginning of 1. 7 a 
name of about ten letters is lost, except for O near the middle. (Could it 
be Nexoxpdry, as in the first surviving line of the companion-text ?) 

The construction in Il. 7, 8 is not clear owing to the incompleteness of the 
text. At the end of 1. 7 the alternatives are €IC and OIC, for the former 
of which we must supply an accusative ending in -ov, for the latter a short 
verb, with [rd gpy]lov as subject. My first impression, alike from the stone 
and the squeezes, was that it read OIC (ols), but €1C seemed likelier on 
repeated scrutiny. With neither does the reading readily lead us to fill the 
gap, which seems to have consisted of eight to ten letters. “ExerdyOy 73 épyov 
is much too long, nor can we easily omit the article. I am tempted to choose 
the alternative cis and to restore eis [rév rérac]oy, in the sense of roof, for on an 
unpublished fragment of inscribed cornice forming part of a long, but still 
incomplete text,? in letters which will fit admirably with the dating of our 
present document, we have verdcov preserved. For this sense of the word 


+ This seems the most likely meaning for the word (yyrovnévwr, and we may suggest that 
the ¢nufa might arise from their exceeding their annual allocation of funds, etc. It is hard 
to bélieve the Board would have been kept on, and given assistance, if fined for any fault. 

? We possess six or seven fragments, none of which can be actually joined. 
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wéragos We may compare C.I.G. 3422, 1. 17 (at Philadelphia, of the Antonine 
age), and the passage in Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 19, 4, where he quotes Varro 
for the domed roof of the tomb of Porsena. 

The remainder, and the corresponding passage in the companion-stone, 
can be confidently restored, in the light of ll. r9 ff. of the Chalkis document 
(Syll.3, 905), where we have écov éxacros Sterumify AapBdvew dod rav rohrtxav 
mpooddwy Kad’ exacrov évauriv broréraxra, followed by the names of the curators 
and the quantities of material allotted to them. The details in Il. 11-16 are 
beyond hope of recovery, though we can recognise évAa in Il. rz, 12, 13 and 
15, and xepapida in 1. 16. The following words, perhaps descriptive of the 
different kinds of timber, or their purpose, are hopelessly mutilated, but, as 
far as can be seen, they are different from the entries in the corresponding 
position of the stone from Chalkis. 

My attention has been kindly drawn by Professor A. Wilhelm to two 
other inscriptions which in his opinion relate to the architectural activities of 
Ampelius at other Greek sites, namely, J.G. iv. 53 (= Epigr. Gr. 271) from 
Aegina, and v. 1, 455 from the Amyklaion. The former, in six hexameters, 
seems (pace Kaibel) to refer to some structure in which were statues of the 
Muses, in a woodland setting, with streams of water; the latter, in eight 
elegiac lines, alludes to [Ampe]lius making the sanctuary of Amyklai more 
glorious by a statue erected to himself by -okles (?). 

(6) The composition and nature of this board of officials are obscure, 
as the exact number is uncertain; and the presence of a secretary and a servant 
does not definitely identify it. It is not safe to argue from the following 
text (c) that (b) was likewise a list of Patronomoi,1 as it was a common practice 
to record lists of more than one board of magistrates together. It is not clear 
whether the two lists were engraved simultaneously, for, in the worn condition 
of the stone, the lettering is not sufficiently clear to enable us to claim 
uniformity, or the contrary, between the two lists. They seem to have a 
fairly close similarity, in spite of a difference in size of lettering, and the style 
suggests that they both belong to the early, or mid, second century. The 
names give little information of value. 

L. 2. Nixav8pidas Sovayds, presumably identical with P. Aelius Nikandridas, 
who appears in v. x, 69 and 70 as Boayés, and whose cursus honorum is given 
in 7x B, ll. 13 ff. (ca. A.D. 150). Neither Damippos nor Mousaios is to be 
identified with other known bearers of the name, and I[Adrtos (= Plautius) 
appears here for the first time at Sparta. In 1. 7 Mavyre—which seems clear, 
at first sight suggests rather pdvras than a proper name, but it is unlikely 
that there would be mention of them here, and we need a name for the 
Secretary (M. ‘Avr. E - -?). 

(c) In 1. x Waz[p]o[réuor seems fairly certain, but contrary to expectation 
we seem to have seven names, as each line begins with a fresh one? There 
is no trace of ért, to enable us to regard the name in 1. 2 as that of the 


1 This is not free from doubt. 
2 The usual Board consisted of six Patronomoi and six otvapxo: (cf. I.G. v. I, p. 21). 
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eponymous Patronomos; zarpovopoivros | Ta. “Iov[Afov-- is not, however, 
impossible. None of the persons can be traced elsewhere, though possibly 
G. Julius Agion son of Philonidas may be a brother of G. Julius Nikephoros 
Ph. f. in v. 1, 66, 67. In 1. ro the name of the Secretary seems most simply 
restored as Mvdourros, but the reading is not very sure. The last line seems only 
intelligible as daypérns ypa(uparéws), which will give us a new official’s title. 
The Board of Patronomoi seem to have had a separate Secretary, in addition 
to whom they had no less than three iroypappares (v. 1, 48 and 137), and one 
or two trnpéra (idid.). The economy in staff represented by our list—if it 
indeed be of Patronomoi—is noteworthy. 


ai (2760). Split fragment of a similar column. Ht. -38; diam. -4o. 
Letters ca. -02I, resembling those of (a) on previous stone. (1924; above 
lower seats in W. of cavea.) 


NEIKOKPATH. Nexoxpdtn{s ?] - - - 
€ICTHNCTOANT els Thy otody T[od Oedrpov ?} 
AA MBANONT AauBdvorrles Kad” Exarrov Eros] 
ATIOTWNITTOA ard tay rorletixay mpooddwr] 
AIATOYAOFICT 5 81a Tod Noyor[od]. 
eIc ieee 
K klepapidca ?] - - 
€ICc els - - 
= £[vAa ?] - - 


As we have seen above, this is from a document resembling in con- 
tents, and presumably in date, the previous item. Probably two names 
are lost from 1. x, but whether they should be in the nominative, as 
subjects of S&erura@Onoay (restored), or in the accusative, as objects of 
AapBavovres, is uncertain, as there may not have been any mention of 
assistant-curators on this stone. Netcoxpdrns does not appear on the 
other one, though his name may have stood at the beginning of 1. 7, 
where only o is decipherable near the middle of the name. 

The average length of line being about twenty-four letters, as is 
seen in 1. 4, I hesitate to restore the two other names from those in the 
corresponding position in the previous text (l. 7, Evpporov, Eiruyov), 
as this would give us twenty-six letters, but the objection is not insuper- 
able, with this rather irregular script. In 1. 2, possibly rhjv rod Gedrpov], 
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giving us just twenty-four letters. The inscription having been found 
at the theatre, and the other text referring explicitly to it, we may well 
assume that the Stoa was situated there also. Perhaps we should con- 
nect with this Stoa the inscribed cornice already mentioned; in this 
case the inscription on it will refer to both pieces of work, for, as we have 
seen, it mentions the word wéragos. 

The items in Il. 6-9 are presumably entries relating to materials, 
and, on the analogy of the previous text, we may expect them to include 
xepapidia and Eira. 

22 (2776). Portion of stele of grey Laconian marble, complete on 
left only. H. +22; br. -21; th. -r2. Letters -or—org. (April, 1925; 
cavea of theatre, near topmost seats, close to surface.) 


MIEBAY wl) pees eee ee 


gpd lan Geet J Ge mens ie nee a tae 

ADZKATA On. =Ké Nas wdvya as ral akios tas éavtay 76-] 
A 10 ZKAITALAM Mos cal ras dulerépas -- -~ --- --- -] 
M E NKkAIELo =T 5 pev wal Soke [roe Sdpoe erratvéoat - - -] 


KAHAINHIA «ij Alynia [kal -- -- -- ---- -- - -] 


INK NNKAIHMEN Aw Kal yer [mpokévos tas wédL05 abtds] 
KAIEr TON AGEN ERASERS RAE 
N NK 


Apparently from a proxeny-decree, and, in view of 1. 6, in favour of 
more than one recipient. The suggested restoration gives us twenty- 
nine letters in 1. 3, and thirty-one in 1. 7 ; a short name like Nikokles or 
Philokles, with four letters lost to supply at the end of 1. 5, will give 
us there thirty-two letters. These differences might well occur, as we 
see from the facsimile that the spacing and size of the letters are uneven. 


L. 2. Whether we are to read airés as nom. singular or acc. plural is 
not clear, nor in either event is it certain whether we should continue tis , - - 
or 75 ot - -; the last sign is quite doubtful. 

L. 4 f. Another obscure passage: it is not easy to understand the 
formula of resolution, in view of pev xai before it. Is the former the end of 
jeer (or some other infinitive), or of a verb in the first person plural? : 

L. 6f. We should presumably restore a second name with a patronymic 
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ending ¢.g. in -Bovdw, though the two letters surviving at the beginning of 
1. 7 might be from an ethnic (AlréAw?) in the dual. 

L. 8. For the less usual neuter form éyyova we may compare Michel, 
Rec. 446, 1. 6, a proxeny-decree from Aptera in Crete. 

The letter-forms and the dialect suggest the third century B.c. 


23 (278x). Portion of stele of grey Laconian marble, broken on 
all sides. H. -125; br. -30; th. -1z. Letters ca. -115, neatly cut, but 
irregularly spaced. (1925; from trench along W. Parodos-wall.) 


‘TEE, F 
ATATON | [OS AMENH2QNA, 
KAIKAKOTIACIANOYAE MIANYTIOAE 
AloM 9 NOIAWNTTANTAS TAZ AEK 
NARONTE $47 


- > - ayayov momauenowy Op ---- ee ee ee 

---- Kal xaxorabiay obdeuiay brondeiq[ovtes - -] 

---- yal duovoray wdvras, ras 88 K -~ -- ~- -- -- -- 
5 --------- AaBovres a ---------- 


The contents as far as intelligible indicate that this is from the 
preamble to a decree honouring some arbitrators. 


Much remains obscure; little can be made of 1. , and in 1. 2 rocapevnowy 
can only be due to some mistake of engraving. I suspect the right reading 
to be roncapévwy, though the error is a strange one. Had the engraver merely 
omitted a letter (y) from xonoapévas we should be left with a real difficulty 
in explaining wv &. There seem to be two letters after the delta, perhaps ux, 
as there is no trace of a cross-stroke to enable us to read efa. Perhaps the 
first word should be restored as a compound participle, [elo-] or [Beé]ayaydv. 
It cannot refer to the presumed arbitrators, as we have - - AaBdvres in 1. 5, 
and I accordingly restore irodefz[ovres] in 1. 3. 

L. 3 gives us a more recognisable phrase, referring to the diligence of the 
recipients of the decree in shrinking from no hardship in the execution of 
their duties. A more common expression than xaxorafiav obdeulav tmodeirev is 
obre x. otdeulay oire xivdvvoy brooréhAcoba (as in Syll.3, 547, 1. 9; 613, 1. 33; 
700, 1.29). In]. 4 there is mention of successful reconciliation, or settlement 
of some dispute, and we should restore somehow thus: [xaragrijoavres «ls 
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GiXlav] Kai duévovav zdvras.1 Whether the word beginning « -- is the object 
of the participle in the last line is not clear. Possibly we have some more 
lengthy variant of the phrase ras 8% xpicas xat Siafras (vel sim.) wapadaBévres, as 
in Syil.3, 364, 1. 7 f. 

The poor quality of the lettering gives no clear indication of the date 
of this fragment, but it can hardly be later than the first century of our era, 
nor earlier than the late second century B.c. . 


24 (2780). Part of lower left-hand side of stele of grey marble. 
The original edge is preserved on the left, but the first few letters have 
perished owing to damage to the surface. A space of ‘13 m. is left blank 
below. H. -25; br. -20; th. -12, Letters -or. (1925; far end of E. 
retaining-wall, among fallen blocks.) 


il) ey ee presT----- 
YXYSHNTI : ie cegasen ?)-- 
. DESPE eri] ras mperBellas - - j 
femee AGREES 


Kleogenes is not a common Laconian name, the only epigraphical 
instance being the name of a man manumitted at Tainaron (v. 1, 1228).? 
This fragment seems to be the end of a document commending the zeal 
of certain members of an embassy, the first three letters of 1. 4 containing 
the end of the patronymic of one of Kleogenes’s colleagues. Allusions 
to the ovové:} of such ambassadors and others are, of course, common ; 
we have another instance below, No. 27, 1. 4. Perhaps dates from the 
second century B.c. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM OTHER SITES. 


25 (2775). Stele of white marble with plain gable-top, broken 
below. H. -4z; br. -495; th. 065. Letters -o2--034. (May, 1924; 
Acropolis, in late wall S. of Chalkioikos Sanctuary.) 


AINHIJAAZANE ZHKE AlynlSas dvéonxe 
PEP SN TE) ST ALA. « aeereee net: 
ZANAIAI ; 


1 Cf. Syll.8, 588, 1. 4, [Kleracrnedste els rhy 2 dpx[iis d:]Alar. 
2 It is quite common elsewhere in Greece. 
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The name Aineidas is not hitherto known at Sparta, but kindred forms 
are not rare; cf. Alias in No. 22 above, Alyyoias (Thucyd. ii. 2; Xen., 
Hell. ii. 3, 9), and another in I.G. v. 1, 703; Alvyros (v. 1, 701, and cf. Paus. 
iii. 18, 6). 

For Le form dvéonxe we have parallels in two dedications both apparently 
of the fourth century (v. x, 255 and 1317).1_ The same substitution of o for 
6 in ’Acavaia is the first known instance of the Goddess’s name being so 
spelt, apart from an archaising text of the Imperial age (v. 1, 296, 1. 12, 
where we have ’Acdvea as the name of the festival). It has also been 
found recently on more than one vase-fragment from the Acropolis (Chalkioikos 
Sanctuary); cf. Fig. 10, s, p. 306; p. 309, note 2 below. 

For another dedication by a member of the Gerousia (to Pasiphaé, at 
Thalamai) cf. v. 1, 1317, cited above, where the same participle is also used. 
The date of our inscription can hardly be much later than the middle of the 
fourth century. The plain portion of the stele below the text probably was 
originally painted. 


26 (2737). Upper part of a votive stele, originally supporting a 
bronze statuette or similar dedication, from which a plain rectangular 
plate of that metal alone survives. Apparently of Parian marble. 
H. -41; br. of inscribed face -205; th. do. -16. Letters (retrograde) ca. 
-oz high. (1924; re-used in late wall near No. 25, on Acropolis.) 


stBlaT Tethes. 


No such name is hitherto known at Sparta* For the inter- 
vocalic H, cf. Thumb, Handbuch d. Gr. Dialekte, p. 86 f., §.92; Buck, 
Dialects, p. 51, § 59; Bechtel, Gr. Dialekte, ii. p. 320 f. The lettering 
suggests ca. 520-480 as the probable date; the shape of the sigma 
is most unusual for Sparta, the earliest examples having five strokes 
as a tule. A similar dedication, with only the name of the donor, 
is the relief of Anaxibios (v. 1, 215), also from the same site (found 
in 1908). 

27 (2744). Part of slab of grey marble, much worn, complete only 
on r. (?), with incised design of men (?) dancing. H. -19; br. -14; 


1 See Wilamowitz's note on the date of v. 1, 255. 

® For the substitution of o for @ cf. Thumb, Handbuch d. Gr. Dialekte, § 95; Buck, 
Dialects, p. 55, § 64; Bechtel, Gr. Dialehte, ii, p. 303. 
a 2 Cf. Telors at Tenos, I.G. xii. 5, 873, 1. 8, and such feminine names as Tefen, I.G. 
i, 2714. 
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th. os. Letters -orr—-orz. (April, 1924; found in the stream north 
of the Acropolis, Gen. Plan L 11.) 

Perhaps the dedicator’s name. Nothing like it is known at Sparta. 
In fact no similar name is known to me. It might possibly be connected 
with xvdevv, to scratch (cf. Arist., Thesm. 481). The style of this drawing 
on marble, and of No. 19 above, is an unexpected addition to our know- 
ledge of Spartan art. Incised drawings of an earlier period, on bone as 


Sas 
aN 


Kyvpov. (complete?) 


well as ivory, were found, not infrequently, among the votive objects 
at the Orthia Sanctuary, which also yielded some small sketches on 
soft stone (cf. B.S.A. xxiv. p. 97 f.); but the thicker line and larger 
scale of these pieces, as well as the later date of No. 27, which cannot be 
earlier than the fifth century, justify us in classing them as a new 
type. 

28 (2810). Fragment of stele of bluish marble, broken on all 
sides. H. -17; br. -22; th. +16. Letters -or. (May 13th, 1925; out- 
side S.-W. corner of ruined Byzantine Church on the Acropolis (H. 
Nikon ?).) 
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INTe 
APIZTU 
FTE PANQI 
iTEIANZTTOYAH 2 
i ENAHMAIAIETEAN 
"LAY TONS TILE TES 
*‘EREELTIANE + 
ANTES 


ware eeeee orepdvat --------- 2-2-2 e enn e 
_ [--- ri rod]prelay orovdiis [kai prroreuias obdéev evrelrovres] 
5 [--~- él rile émiénplas Sceréd[ecay - - - ------ agiws THs] 
[eyxetpro Beto |ns abrois micrew[s - - - - - karéoat 88 kal abrods] 
[eis rw ris mé]\ews Eotiay €---------------------- 
wee eee eee eee wv jwonliTav? ------------------] 


Here again we seem to have a reference to honours conferred on more 
than one recipient, in view of - - ores in 1. 1, and atrois in 1. 6. There seem 
to have been somewhere near fifty letters per line, though we cannot complete 
any one exactly. Certain restorations, e.g. in ll. 4~7 inclusive, run on familiar 
lines. "EmSypéa is more commonly found in such a phrase as é. xal dvarrpodiy 
mouty (-cOa) 1; and for es ri tis roAews éoriay we might have expected «ds 
(eri) hv cow é (as in Syll.3, 739, 1. 10, and tbid. passim). In 1. 5 no doubt 
a participle is to be supplied with deréA[eocav], but owing to uncertainty as to 
the nature of the services commended, we had best omit it. 

We must also note the use of the xowy in this inscription ; it is not impossible 
for it to be a copy of a document passed elsewhere, as the style of lettering, 
especially the type of omega, is suggestive of a date earlier than we should 
expect to find the xou»j employed at Sparta.? 


1 Eg. Syll3, 658, 1. 10 f. ; 711 k., 1. 8. 

® Several more fragments of the same text, found in the excavations of 1926, enable 
us to see that it was a copy of a decree passed by the city of Eretria in honour of a board 
of dikastai sent by Sparta. The complete text will be published as soon as possible. 
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29 (2809). Broken slab of bluish marble, inscribed on both sides. 
H. -30; br. -40; th. -065. Letters, on (a) -03, on (b) -o2. (May 12th, 
1925; close to finding place of No. 25.) 
(2) 

NE ] KO M AX & [Vépovres earl Sevroprov tod KXéwvos] 
N EI KO KPATH < Masdionpels ‘ipeoaieal 
MOYATTI O>KA/ pose GE ae e 

M. Odds Kad[uxparns-. 
TIBKAAYAIOZA Ti8. Kradbioy Afajo(?) ~~] 
EDIT YNXAN QNC . 5 Emeruvydvov O[yncidspou.] 

*Emcrevertixds Any - - 
eee [Kr] gar pop Bir[épou) 


, (6) 
Ui SBR IO SS a ee olkr]éous To 8’. 
PIOXEIZIQN [----- cer ctctce Odj}dpros Elotov 
APKOYMENIZK Ox [--2--- Nexnpépos Midpxov. Mevioxos 
ITOB PIAOKPATHE __ ce ee ey 
BOOVASRIONA [a A ecsca ont dyed aren 
_OIAABKQNOZXTOB (Bourarloves). 5 
KOYMEN Oy uaa ye . ae 7B. 
Tl BKAANAPE I NOx weet errs . TrB. Kr. ’Avépeivos 
TIA AL 4 wo) wy eS SSS xpa}rigas Cixpstita)- 


This must be from a list of the Gerousia, and in view of the larger 
lettering on (a) we may assume it to be the obverse of the stele. This 
is confirmed by the fact that on it each name begins a fresh line, which 
is not the case on (b). Remains of nineteen members’ names are recog- 
nisable, which indicates that not much is lost; thus there cannot have 
been a second column of entries on (@).* 

An almost convincing clue to the year is given by (8), 1. 3, for Meniskos 
(M. f.) tells us in his cursus honorum (v. x, 32 B, 1. 25 f.) that he was 


2 It is just possible, though an unnecessary assumption, that there were two separate 
lists, one on each side. In this case the difference in the size of the lettering would not 
be easy to account for. 
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Tepoveias under Seipompos son of Kleon, Now he mentions no other 
tenure of that office, though some later posts are recorded, and he is 
recording his cursus many years after the year of Seipompos. The 
possible objection that he may after all be serving a second time here 
(the entry 7é #’ having been carried over to the beginning of the following 
line) is not vital, for, although two names on our list later than his are 
accompanied by this numeral, that immediately before him is not. 
These arguments seem to justify us in attributing the list to the year 
of Seipompos, who held the Patronomate in the reign of Hadrian. 


Netxduaxo[s ‘Appoveixou], in view of the rarity of the former name, is a 
probable restoration, based on No. 2 (c) above, combined with v. 1, 157, 
whence we see that he was Nomophylax under Ulpius Aphthonetos. 

L. 2. Nexoxpdrys is a common name, no less than three bearers of it 
being known, whose fathers’ names begin with Neiko- (cf. v. 1, 97, 1. 9; ror, 
1.4; and No. 1, C 3 (8), above). The last-named, N. Newxopydous, is Nomo- 
phylax in the year of another Nikokrates, and is more likely than either of 
the others to be the man here concerned; he may, however, be an altogether 
different bearer of the name. 

L. 3. M. Oddrws Kad[Acxpdrys], a fairly safe restoration, is also known as 
Ephor under Cl. Atticus (v. x, 62, 1. 7), for whose date see above, p. 188 f. 

L. 4. Uncertain, T,8. KA. Afapévxos] or [-- viens] are both possible; 
Ti. Cl. Dionysios, a member of the Gerousia some years later, under Biadas 
(No. 1, C ro, above), is out of the question. 

L. 5. "Extrvyxdvev "O[vnoupdpov] seems certain. We know him as Ephor 
under Eudamidas (v. x, 64, 1. 2, early in the reign of Pius). 

L. 6. "Excreveruxds Anu - - is unknown, the former name being new to 
us?; for the type of name we may compare, in addition to the previous 
entry, ‘Excrev«ras in v. I, 159, 1. 40 (rest.). 

L. 7. KaAéavdpos Eizrdpov seems a safe restoration, and he will then be 
identical with the K1. Eup. f. who is Ephor (rest.) in v. 1, 73, 1. 4, and perhaps 
Tepovoias in 113, 1. 4 (a fragmentary list). If the identification of the person, 
and of the nature of this second list, is correct, he will have held office as 
a member of the T'epovaia more than once, 

(6) L. x. Perhaps - - [@cJoxAéovs or [A]oxAéous, an insufficient clue to 
identity. 

L. 2. -dptos seems to be the end of a nomen, which is not impossibly 
Varius.* It cannot be either Odadépwos or bAdBws, as the letters ap are certain. 


1 Cf. p. 188 above. 

? It is probably, however, to be restored in v. 1, 78, 1. 12, where five or six letters are 
lost before -xrixds. 

* Hitherto unknown in Laconia. 
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Eloi, only known (in a restoration) in v. 1, 199, 1. 7, is otherwise a new 
name to us at Sparta.t 

L. 3. ~dpxov can hardly be any name but [M]dpxov, and [Numpépos M]dpxov, 
a Nomophylax in the year of Meniskos (v. 1,59; cf. No. 1, B g above), will 
suit well. Mevioxos (Mevicxov), whom I have mentioned already, seems later 
on to have acquired the Roman citizenship (or if not himself, at least his son; 
cf. No. 1, C 5, above). 

L. 4. Our choice among bearers of the name of &:roxpdrys is too large to 
let us identify this one. 

L. 5. ®ovdaxiwy is quite unknown, nor can I trace the name elsewhere.? 

L. 6. This may be a son of iidcwv Aapoxpdrous, zpérBus voyoduAdcey in 
v. I, 79, 1. 2 (ca. A.D. 100). 

L. 7. I restore [Swouwxpdrys PijAoupevod from v. 1, 40, 1. 20 f., where he is 
perhaps Nomophylax.* 

L. 8. Ti. Cl. Andreinos is hitherto unknown; nor can I trace the name 
elsewhere. 

L. 9. Perhaps [Aapoxpa]ridas (A.). 


30 (2782). Rectangular slab of grey Laconian marble, broken below 
only. H. -30; br. -36; th. -085. Letters -o2z. (April, 1925; built 
into wall at N.-E. corner of Roman Villa (General Plan M 15)). 


cAOk e Zax 


a AN I sehastiogion 
EAEYOEPIOI india 
ANT GWNEINOI Lis 
CWTHPI 


An exceptionally well-cut example of this class of inscription. No 
less than thirty-nine examples of it are collected in the Corpus (v. 1, 
407-445), and many are adorned, as is this one, with wreath and palms. 
The spelling -o: for -@ in ll. 2, 3 is constant throughout the series.* 

A. M. Woopwarp. 


1 Cf. Isio(n), Dessau, I.L.S., 6150, 8107, 8235; and Elovyévys above, No. 1, C 10, 
2 Is it connected with gvaat, etc.? (cf. dvAdtw», Bechtel, Hist. Personennamen, p. 458). 
® The interpretation of the last few lines is uncertain, owing to the damaged state of 


t text. . 
hit - Tam much indebted to Mr. M. N. Tod for reading this article in proof, and for various 


helpful suggestions. 


EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA, 1924-25. 


§ 4.—THE ACROPOLIS. 
(Pirates XVII-XXIL) 
r.—THE SITE. 


Tue Hieron of Athena Chalkioikos was identified and to a large 
extent excavated in 1907, by the late Mr. Guy Dickins, who completed 
the task in the following year. Accounts of these campaigns, and of 
the principal finds, were published by him in the Annual (xiii. pp. 137- 
154, and xiv. pp. 142-146, respectively). This undertaking was prac- 
tically limited to the thorough exploration of the area enclosed within 
the wall of the Hieron (B.S.A. xiii., /.c., Fig. 1), and except for the uncover- 
ing of the south face of the south wall, and for one trial trench about 
twenty metres in length, running southwards from the centre of this 
wall, no excavation took place to the south of the Precinct, in the area 
contained between it and the retaining-wall of the cavea of the theatre 
below. As this trench had yielded a large quantity of pottery, including 
fine fragments of the local Geometric style, a systematic exploration of 
this area seemed a duty, to be undertaken without delay, when operations 
were resumed in 1924. 

Work commenced on April 7th, 1924, and lasted until the end of the 
season (May 31st); in 1925, from April 13th to May 30th. The number 
of men employed seldom exceeded ten, though about sixteen were at 
work in the second half of May 1924. Miss M. B. Hobling was in charge, 
during both seasons, under my general supervision, and in May 1924, 
Miss W. Lamb took charge of two trial trenches, which yielded valuable 
results, near the western end of the area under examination. The first 
trials were made south of the east end of the Chalkioikos, and revealed 


1 This account has been compiled by the Director from records inserted in the log- 
book by Miss Hobling, Miss Lamb and himself, but to Miss Hobling is due the credit for 
the careful records of finds and full notes on the stratification for the greater part of the 
site, including all those for the campaign of 1925. 
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almost at once the presence of Roman houses, a well-preserved rubble 
wall with pinkish mortar (D 1 on the plan, Pl. XVII), running N.-S., and 
not long afterwards its westward return coming to light. Following 
the former down to its foundations we found that the stiff red clay in 
which it was set, changed abruptly, on its east side, to an intensely black, 
sooty earth, in which objects of bronze and vase-fragments began to 
come to light. One of the earliest finds among the former was a mirror 
with an incised dedication to Athena (No. 5 below); this together with 
a black-glazed sherd similarly inscribed led us to the important con- 
clusion that we were dealing with accumulated debris of votive objects 
from the Sanctuary above. This was confirmed by our finding more 
inscribed offerings, later in the first season, in the westernmost trial 
trench dug by Miss Lamb, south of the west end of the Hieron. Having 
ascertained the fact that this deposit existed, and extended the whole 
length of the region in front of the Hieron, we saw clearly that we must 
prepare to excavate it fully, in order to ascertain its southward extension 
and its relations to the back wall of the cavea. This task was not within 
sight of completion at the end of 1925, but its results fully justify a report 
on the first two seasons. 


The Portico. 


The only structure of Hellenic date which we uncovered was situated 
immediately south of, and parallel to, the south wall of the Chalkioikos- 
precinct. It consisted of a wall 11-20 m. long forming the north side, 
with a return on the west 3:50 m. long, built of irregular and mostly 
unworked stones, without mortar. The three lowest courses, which were 
all that remained on the west and at a point near the centre of the north 
wall, were of larger and rather flatter stones than those above; some 
were of a dark grey, slaty stone, others of limestone: the upper courses 
were of smaller material, with little or no attempt at coursing. The 
width of the north wall varied between -go and I-10 m., and that of the 
west return between I-ro and 1-25 m.; the former, at its best-preserved 
point, is standing to a height of 1-60 m. The foundation-course lies at a 
depth of 1-40 below that of the Chalkioikos-wall to the north, and since, 
moreover, the north face of our new wall is left very rough, there need 
" 1 A Byzantine wall was built over the eastern end of the north wall, almost in line 
with it. % 
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be no doubt that it was not visible on this side and that the wall must 
have formed a terrace at a lower level. This north wall had been entirely 
removed at its east end, and no certain traces of a return were visible. 
The south wall was of an altogether different style. When first found it 
consisted of a central stretch, 3-90 m. long, built of miscellaneous blocks 
mostly of dressed foros, flanked on the east by two isolated blocks of 
the same material, each one metre long, and separated by a space of about 





Fic, 1.—BAsES FoRMING SouTH WALL or 
PoRTICO (LOOKING WEST). 


“50 m.; on the west, at a further distance, was a single foros block of 
about the same length, standing a little to the north of the wall-line, 
and abutting on, but not built into, the west return. From the east 
end of the central stretch a short northward return, also built of poros 
blocks, projected rather more than half-way across the enclosure, leaving 
a space of 1-20 m. suggestive of a doorway. Near the presumed S.-E. 
angle, a large dressed foros block | was standing on end, but its dimensions 
1 Ht. 1-24; br. -88; th. -34 m. ’ 
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did not indicate a definite connection with the rest of the structure, and 
its presence might have been due to a later disturbance. During a 
further examination of this region in the second campaign we removed 
part of the central stretch of the wall, and found, as had been previously 
surmised, that it was a later patchwork, and that the original southern 
boundary of the enclosure had merely consisted of a row of rectangular 
Poros blocks, of which five in all, of uniform type, had survived (as seen 
in Fig. 1); that at the S.-W. corner was of different proportions, but 
may nevertheless have belonged to the original form of the building. 
Each of these five blocks measures: 1, 1-00 m.; br. -55 m.; ht. -50 m. 
On the upper surface is a shallow sinking -54 m. wide extending the 
whole breadth of the stone from back to front, as though to carry a small 
base—possibly for a wooden column (?); there is no dowel-hole nor 
other cutting as a proof of a superimposed course. The partition-return 
seems also to be contemporary with the rebuilding of the south wall.? 
The area enclosed by the walls as above described was excavated down 
to virgin clay, and its stratification proved to lie as follows (cf. Fig. 2) :— 


A. In the western half of the enclosure— 


x. Surface-earth, ca. -40 m. deep; finds unimportant, except for a quantity 
of Roman amphorae and jars, found exclusively in a small area (ca. 1-5 X 2-5 m.) 
above the centre of the northern portion of the enclosure. All lay west of the 
Roman wall D 1, already mentioned (PI. XVII). 

2. A filling of red clay, increasing in depth from a few cmm. above the 
north wall to ca. one metre where it overlay the row of bases; the depth 
increased still more beyond the latter (cf. below, p. 245). This contained no 
finds. 

3. A thin black stripe, diminishing from ca. -20 m. to a barely visible 
streak, extending over the north and west walls and across the enclosure, 
except where disturbed by the Roman occupation mentioned above; finds 
in it were scanty, but included archaic objects. 

4. Reddish earth (containing some decomposed unbaked brick ?), of a 
maximum vertical depth of ca. ‘50 m., which shaded nearly into black as it 
went downwards. This contained scarcely any finds. These four layers, as 
the section shews, fall steeply, in agreement with the slope of the hill-side. 

5. A layer of rather loose cobbles, which covered the whole enclosure 

3 There was a poor Byzantine wall nearly above it, and many traces of disturbance 
to the south and east of the block. 

2 The plan (Pl. XVII) shews the bases after the later additions had been removed. 
The original appearance is shewn in the plan published in 1924 with the preliminary report 
(Fig. 4). 

R2 
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except for a strip about one metre wide along the north and west walls (perhaps 
indicating that the building of the walls had been responsible for removing the 
cobbles there). . 

6 a, b. Two narrow stripes, each barely -ro m, thick, the upper of yellow, 
and the lower of red clay. 

7. A deposit of black carbonised earth, varying from -20 m. in depth 
near the north wall to -5o m. near the bases, sandwiched with thin layers of 
greasy grey clay; the clay was not present in the narrow strips, above men- 
tioned, along the north and west walls. The finds in this deposit were mostly 
contained in the said strips. 

8. A layer of firmly laid cobbles, resting on red (practically undisturbed) 
clay. Strata 5-8 inclusive lie nearly horizontal along both axes, except that 





Fic, 2—DiaGRaM oF STRATIFICATION WITHIN THE Portico. 


the cobbles slope downwards to the south, gradually at first (ca. 14°), but 
when half a metre short of the row of bases the slope increases (to 50°). 


B. East of the partition the stratification was simpler. The two 
upper levels agree with those on the west, but directly below the clay 
filling (No. 2) comes a productive black deposit, which attained a depth 
of fully a metre alongside the north wall, and was of a more powdery 
(almost sooty) consistency than the black layer (No. 7) in the western 
portion. Below this we found cobbles, which lay at a slightly higher 
level than those to the west (No. 8), and beneath them again, and resting 
mostly on the undisturbed clay, was a narrow stratum of blackish earth 
(of a maximum thickness of -27 m.). At one point near the centre of the 
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eastern portion, a shallow pit was found dug into the undisturbed clay, 
and contained a large quantity of iron; this had been worked on the 
spot, for much slag and clear signs of burning accompanied the finished 
pieces—a spear-head, and numerous spits (obeloi)—which lay in and 
around the pit. There was also some bronze slag, and a curved piece 
of plain bronze plate (a shoulder-piece from a cuirass ?). 

In considering the date and purpose of this enclosure, it must be 
noted that there did not seem to be any recognisable difference in the 
date of the finds from the levels below the black stripe (No. 3). There 
was very little Geometric ware in either the western or the eastern 
portions, the dominating type of pottery being black-glazed, of a type 
probably attributable to the fifth and fourth centuries. Both Laconian II, 
and definitely Hellenistic sherds came up together in the lower black 
deposit, with bronzes of different dates; and in the upper cobbles Roman 
pottery was represented along with the above-named groups. We must 
also observe that outside the enclosure the stratification shewed a striking 
contrast. The black stripe (No. 3), found both to north and west of the 
bounding walls on these sides, proved richer in early pottery, for the 
proportion of Geometric and early Laconian to black-glazed was noticeably 
higher here than within the walls. Different again was the evidence 
obtained by trenching south of the line of bases. Here, our upper levels 
(xz and 2) were similar to those north of them, apart from the feature, 
already noted, of the increase in the depth of the red clay filling. Below 
this came a thin black deposit, beginning just below the level of the 
rebuilt south wall, and containing among datable finds, an Orientalising 
pin-head, and below this again a layer of reddish-brown earth containing 
a high proportion of Geometric sherds; indeed they seemed to outnumber 
all other types together. 

Further south, namely south of the Roman wall (D 2), the accumu- 
lated deposit shewed again different features: the clay layer (No. 2) 
attains a depth of fully 2-50 metres before one reaches the back of the 
retaining-wall of the cavea, and exhibits a streaky appearance, as it has 
a wide stripe of yellow clay between two of red. Below this is (3) a layer 
of black earth, with unimportant, mixed sherds, etc., then (4) a layer of 
cobbles in black earth; then comes (5) a thin stripe of dark, purplish 
earth, with Geometric sherds only, resting on the undisturbed clay. 
In the eastern half of this area, in the angle formed by the Roman walls, 
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D x, D2 (Pl. XVII), the total depth of deposit was very slight, and we 
may safely infer that we are close to its outer edge. At the other 
extremity of the area cleared, at a point about three metres west of a line 
drawn south from the S.-W. angle of the Chalkioikos-precinct, the deposit 
dwindles to a thin layer, very unproductive of objects of importance (and 
cf. below, p. 252). This is noteworthy, as shewing that the deposit of which 
the presence had originally been verified in Mr. Dickins’ trench in 1907, 
midway along the south of the precinct-wall, was presumably coterminous 
with that wall, as regards its extension from east to west. We have now 
also found it running down the hill for a distance of about eleven metres, 
as far as the cavea-wall, and, as we shall shortly see, near its western end 
we traced it for some three metres still further in a southerly direction. 

What was the relation, to this extensive deposit, of the structure 
which we have described? We have seen that the lower strata in the 
building lie nearly horizontally, its paving of cobbles being mostly on 
a much more gentle slope than the strata outside. Secondly, it is note- 
worthy that its foundations, lying, as regards the north wall, 1-40 m. 
below those of the Chalkioikos-wall, prove that the original form of the 
building was planned on a terrace at a correspondingly lower level. To 
attain this the ground was cut away, and the north wall of the structure 
built to retain the earth above. This excavation of the previous slope 
explains convincingly the difference of stratification within and outside 
the structure. We need not doubt that the presence of a rich layer 
in which Geometric sherds predominate, just south of the south wall, 
and its absence to the north of that wall, is due to this levelling-down 
of the strata to get a nearly horizontal bed for the interior of the structure. 
The almost complete absence of Geometric ware inside it, and, more- 
over, the mixed type of pottery found there, forbid us to set the 
date of the original building back to a very early period. The use of 
poros, on the other hand, and the fact that the south wall was rebuilt 
in Greek times, are no less sure a proof that we must date it back to the 
fifth century, if not the sixth. If we could be quite sure that all the 
objects found within it were placed there after the building was com- 
pleted, we should have to put its date back well into the sixth century, 
on account of the great bronze Gorgon and the lion-protome (pp. 266 ff., 
Nos. x and 2) which came to light init. In view, however, of their having 
been perhaps brought from elsewhere, and dedicated long after they 
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were originally made, we must not take them as a sure criterion for the 
date of the building. We may conclude from the style of the five poros 
blocks, as suggested above, that they served to carry some sort of 
colonnade, probably not of masonry, and thus formed the front of a 
columnar portico, with a lean-to roof. 

The thick layer of burnt material (No. 7), in which most of the finds 
occurred, seems due rather to destruction by fire of the wooden roof 
than to the accumulated deposit from burnt offerings, for we found 
nothing which could have served as an altar, and there was a total absence 
of burnt bone-fragments. 

The principal finds from within this portico were as follows :— + 


Metal. 


Bronze. Gorgoneion (see below, p. 266 and Pl. XXI). Lion-protome 
(see below, p. 268 and Pi. XXII). These were found in the western half of the 
enclosure, the former close to the north wall, the latter close to the south. 
The following also came from this half of the building :—Geometric bird; 
plain bracelet; disc with concentric circles, and an iron strip at the back ?; 
small bell (broken) ; and miscellaneous fragments, including one with a repoussé 
rosette, and several thin strips, some with holes pierced, others with rows of 
repoussé bosses. From the eastern half came :—statuette of Nike (Fig. 5, 4); 
do. of calf; inscribed mirror (Fig. 6); do. bell (Fig. 5, 2); plaque with inscrip- 
tion (Fig. 5, 1); two small female protomai ; various fragments with guilloche 
pattern, some probably from shield-rims ; fragment of fluted bowl; handle and 
foot of casket ; a few Geometric and Orientalising pins (cf. Fig. 5, 9) ; numerous 
nails, and miscellaneous fragments. From immediately outside the enclosure 
the chief find was a bronze shield, with guilloche rim, crushed and broken into 
countless crumbling fragments, lying at the foot of the middle povos block, 
as if it had fallen from the column, or from the architrave above it (Fig. 5, 13). 
The other finds here included :—head of Orientalising pin; pendant (?) in form 
of pomegranate (Fig. 5, 10); sceptre-head (ibid., 12). Other outlying finds, 
from the west :—small bronze mask; archaic profome from handle of vessel 
(ibid., 3); plain ring; folded strip with mid-rib. 

Iron. In addition to the weapons and spits mentioned above as found at 
the lowest level in the eastern portion of the enclosure, and omitting many 
miscellaneous fragments found all over the site at practically all Hellenic levels, 
we obtained three spear-heads (socketed); three small flat do.; one javelin- 


1 It is not proposed to publish here any general account of finds from outside the 
portico. 

2 Possibly a cymbal. Cf. a similar object (without the iron), Argive Heraeum, ii. Pl. 
CI, No. 1714. 
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head, with tang; one blade; one small axe-head ; one double do.; one hammer- 
head; ‘fragment of large tube or pipe; numerous nails and spikes. 

Lead. Fifty-three lead wreaths of various types; one horse (found on 
surface); one dArijp (?); one wedge. 

Silver. One rosette, with gold leaf on petals (Fig. 5, 14). 


Ivory and Bone. 


Head of gryphon (p. 275 and Fig. 7, 1, 2), and small hand, in ivory; and 
the following bone objects :—decorated strips, two—one with small incised 
circles above; two small wedge-shaped pieces; small disc (‘draughtsman’), 
and half another; bone with a notch at each side. 


Clay. 

Pottery. In addition to a little Geometric and a few pieces of small 
decorated Laconian II. skyphoi, mostly from the black stripe (layer No. 3), 
the following (mostly from the lower black deposit) may be mentioned :—B. f. : 
small piece of a Panathenaic amphora; fragments of at least three vases with 
late-looking ivy-leaf and flower patterns; large palmette in black and purple, 
apparently Attic. R. f.: four fragments, of which far the finest is a piece 
from the shoulder of an amphora, with tongue pattern above, and the head, 
to 1, of a long-haired youth in a fur cap (Fig. 8). This came from the 
eastern half of the enclosure, in the lower black layer. It seems to be of 
Attic origin, and contemporary with, if not indeed from the workshop of, the 
painter Polygnotos.+ I have not traced elsewhere a similar fur cap; this 
suggests a Thracian subject (Orpheus or a Dionysiac scene?), 

The other b. f. and r. f. pieces from this area, and those found elsewhere 
on the Acropolis, await publication until the excavation is concluded, and all 
possible joins and groupings have been made. 

The pottery most plentifully represented in the portico was plain black- 
glazed, of good quality, and the commonest shape was the two-handled cup 
already well known from its frequent occurrence at the Orthia Sanctuary. 
About fifty small votive vases of the ‘ Angelona’ type were found within the 
building, and a few more at various levels outside it. 

The few pieces of relief-ware, including ‘ Megarian,’ and the medallion- 
fragments are discussed below by Miss Hobling (pp. 277 ff.). The coarse 
Roman ware found near the surface was fairly plentiful, and a few amphorae 
and horizontally-ribbed jars with small handles below a flat lip could be more 
or less reconstructed. They seemed to shew no exceptional features, and 
need no further discussion. 

Terracottas. These were mostly in poor preservation, and, including 
animal figures, numbered about thirty pieces. They await fuller study, in 


> Professor Buschor, however, inclines to favour a South Italian origin for it. For 
Polygnotos see Beazley, Aitische Vasenmaley (1925), pp. 391 ff. 
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conjunction with those from other parts of the Acropolis deposit, From 
outside the enclosure, on the west, came a headless female figure, of Geometric 
style, with trellis-pattern in black on the drapery and one arm extended 
horizontally (the other is lost); also two striped horses of the same period, 
and a grotesque gryphon, like a coarse version of the ivory head already 
mentioned (Fig. 7,3). Only one of the female figurines was recognisably an 
Athena. Mention must also be made of about eighty votive clay bells, some 
painted with horizontal stripes. 


No inscriptions, except those on the bronze objects referred to 
above, came to light in the enclosure, but two dedications, one bearing 
merely the name TeZhss on a small stele of marble, in retrograde lettering, 
and the other a short dedication to Athena, dating from the fourth 
century, came out of late walls adjacent to the portico (see above, § 3, 
Nos. 25 and 26). 

The few miscellaneous fragments of sculpture, and of unimportant 
architectural marbles which shed no light on the construction of the 
portico, need not be mentioned here. 


The Remainder of the Site. 


Opposite to, and extending westwards nearly four metres beyond 
the south wall of the Chalkioikos-precinct, an area which measured 
ca. I5 X IX metres was cleared down to undisturbed clay. This was 
commenced in 1924, with the two trenches dug by Miss Lamb; and 
in 1925 we deepened and extended them southwards. We then removed 
the strip lying between them, and finally took another broad strip from 
the outer edge on each side, and made a small cutting into the face of 
the deposit south of the area cleared, to investigate more fully the 
mysterious channels which had come to light in that direction. We 
thus reserved for our third campaign a belt of earth between this area 
and the portico, varying between five and eight metres in width, and as 
much as possible as could be dug of the region between our 1925 cutting 
and the back wall of the cavea. Part of the former belt had been tested 
by Mr. Dickins in his trial trench in 1907 (see above, p. 240). 

In this area no building came to light, and the only piece of walling 
is a short stretch, barely -30 m. wide and -50 m. high, associated with 
hard-rammed gravel, which seemed to have served merely as the kerb 
toapath. It runs ca. 1-5 m. in front of, and its lowest course was about 
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-40 m. below the foundation-level of, the southern Chalkioikos-wall, to 
which it is parallel. The narrow channel intersecting it would thus 
have been a gutter to carry rain-water down the slope. It was not 
recognisable east or west of the pas shewn in black on the plan 


(Pl. XVII). 

The stratification in this area may be treated as a whole, for there 
were no very noteworthy variations in the levels observed. The average 
slope from north to south was about one in four, and a much gentler 
slope from west to east seemed pretty constant. The levels distinguished 
were as follows :— 


(t) Surface earth, with a few miscellaneous Roman coins (fourth century 
predominantly), and some Byzantine (tenth to twelfth centuries). No remains 
of Roman or Byzantine house-walls were found. (2) Red clay, with occasional 
bands of yellow clay, increasing in thickness towards the south, until, at ten 
metres south of the Chalkioikos-wall, it was as much as 2-70 m. deep. This 
clay was more productive of finds near its western edge, and they seemed mostly 
to come from its upper levels. (3 a) A dark stripe, starting close up towards 
the Chalkioikos-wall, rising at first, in a hump, to a highest point at about 
1'50 to 2°50 m. south of the wall, and then falling southwards more steeply in 
places than the normal slope of 1:4. This varied in depth from ca. -50 m. at 
the highest point, to -20 m. or less, and for the most part rested on a thin strip 
of red clay slightly deeper in tone than layer No. 2, and seldom more than 
‘Io m, in thickness. Towards the west edge of the excavated area, this red 
band (3 4) was scarcely visible, and the upper dark stripe practically coalesces 
with the lower dark deposit (3c). The latter, which was the most productive 
stratum in finds, extended all over the area cleared to an average depth of «50 m. 
Below it, though sometimes nearer the top of the slope, intermingled with it, 
was a layer of cobbles (4), of which the original purpose is obscure. Their 
general level suggests that they are contemporary and homogeneous with the 
cobbles inside the portico, and their presence over so large an area cannot be 
accidental. At certain points, notably just south of the kerb mentioned above, 
and towards the western edge of our cutting, they seemed very firmly set, 
and in no way resembled fallen material. It was precisely at these spots 
that they lay high up in the black deposit. Where, on the other hand, they 
lay deeper in it, or even denoted a stratum definitely below it, they seemed 
more loosely laid. It was among, and below, these cobbles at a point about 
eight metres south of the S.-W. angle of the Chalkioikos-precinct that our 
marble statue of a warrior was found, on May 5th, 1925, at a depth of rather 
over two metres below ground-level. Below the layer of cobbles (or where 
they are high up in the dark deposit, below the latter), comes (5) undisturbed 
clay, usually in immediate contrast to the dark layer above. 
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Whilst this was the general disposition of the strata, we noted the 
following exceptional features :— 

(a2) At about nine metres south of the Chalkioikos-wall, at the point 
shewn on the plan (Pl. XVII), the black deposit deepened suddenly, almost as 
if it had poured down into a pit dug previously, and here reached a maximum 
depth of 1-20 m.; the extent of this sinking had not been ascertained by the 
end of 1925. (5) Two clearly-marked channels, and one less distinct, were 
identified; the first was ca. -7o m. wide, and ca. -25 to -30 m. deep, with slightly 
splayed edges, and was cut into the upper surface of the black deposit. It 
was traced practically from the outer S.-W. corner of the Chalkioikos-wall, 
running in a straight line to the south-east, and was clearly visible against 
the vertical face of the clay bank which marked our southward limit at the 
end of the second campaign. The second channel was no less clearly marked, 
and proved to be nearly straight-sided, and lined at most points with cobbles; 
its dimensions were not far from those of the upper channel, and it was sunk 
into the virgin clay, below the dark layer (3 c). This was most conspicuous 
to the south-west of the ‘ pit’ above mentioned, where its depth increased to 
fully -60 m., and its course lay parallel, but a little to the east of, the upper 
channel. There were indications of a similar third channel, flowing S.S.-W. 
to join it, slightly to the north of the ‘ pit.’ 


It was soon observed that, regular though this stratification was, 
it did not represent a gradual accumulation of deposit. Miss Lamb 
had recorded from the evidence of her trial trenches dug in 1924 that, 
whilst in the dark stripe (3 a) there seemed a distinctly larger proportion 
of Geometric and Laconian sherds, and that certain of the best Archaic 
bronzes were also associated with it, in general all classes of pottery 
appeared equally distributed among the various productive levels, and 
she concluded that all strata, including the cobbles, were laid down at a 
late (Roman ?) date. The fuller exploration of the site in 1925 con- 
firmed this conclusion to a striking degree. The upper black stripe 
(3 @) certainly continued to yield a higher proportion than any other 
section of the deposit, of objects dating from the sixth century or earlier, 
but, on the other hand, the very bottom levels of the lower black deposit 
(3 c), in the ‘ pit’ and the lower drain, yielded more late pottery, pro- 
portionately. Unmistakable fragments of Roman mortaria, with gritted 
surface, were found deep in the ‘ pit,’ together with many fragments of 
Hellenistic platters and relief-kraters, and occasional Laconian and 
Geometric sherds. This cannot indicate an accidental percolation, for 


1 Summarised from her entry in the log-book. 
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the mass of clay filling over the ‘ pit’ was fully 2-50 metres thick, and 
itself contained a few scattered sherds ranging from the sixth century 
or even earlier, down to the beginning of Imperial times. Such evidence 
need not be multiplied, for only one conclusion is possible, as indicated 
above, namely, that the great bulk of this deposit must be a filling 
imported from elsewhere, for the date of which the ‘ sie post quem’ 
is supplied by the Roman mortaria. 

There was only one occasion when it can have been necessary to 
make a radical alteration in the level of the Acropolis, such as is repre- 
sented by this vast mass of imported material, namely, when the cavea 
of the theatre was extended up on to it. Attention has been directed 
already (p. 130 f.) to the fact that the concrete foundation for the back 
wall of the cavea is sunk down nearly two metres into the layer of red 
and yellow clay. The mixed nature of the dark deposit beneath, with 
Roman pottery low down in it, forces us to conclude that it was laid down 
on the same occasion as the clay above it; and in view of our conclusions 
from other evidence for the date of the theatre in its largest form, we must 
date all the filling to the Augustan period. It will be necessary to extend 
our digging southward, into the cavea itself, to reveal more fully the 
original ground-level of the Acropolis here, before the theatre was built, 
but this can hardly affect our chronological conclusions. 

In considering whence this filling may have come, we must take 
into account the large number of objects specifically dedicated to Athena, 
and the absence hitherto of any object inscribed with the name of any 
other deity, and must conclude that it was brought from close at hand. 
When we remember that outside the west wall of the Chalkioikos- 
Sanctuary there seemed an almost total absence of deposit, it seems not 
unlikely that some of our filling may have been fetched thence. We 
may nevertheless suggest that the material comprising part at least of 
that along the northern edge of the dark stripe (3 a), which had a much 
smaller admixture of late finds in it, had accumulated im situ, and was 
not disturbed. Perhaps it had been thrown up on the occasion of some 
rebuilding of the south wall of the Chalkioikos, or when some of the 
deposit accumulated within it was cleared out, prior to the building of 


the theatre. 
_ A. M. Woopwarp, 


M. B. Hosrine. 
+ As noted by Mr. Dickins in 1907. 
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2.—TuHE Finns. 


Sculpture. 


The outstanding feature of the excavations of 1925 was the dis- 
covery, in the circumstances above described, of substantial portions of 
a marble statue, of more than life size, representing a helmeted warrior. 
These comprise (1) the head and armless torso down to the waist; (2) two 
portions of the marble crest, which join each other, and fit on to the 
helmet; (3) the left leg, from knee to ankle; (4) part of the right foot, 
lacking heel and toes (material, scale, and style as far as can be seen 
in its damaged condition, make the attribution practically certain) ; 
(5) a small piece from the rim of the marble shield, which we must restore 
the figure as holding. 


1. Dimensions : 


Height to top of helmet without crest : ‘ - 76 m. 
Circumference of neck, below hair. ‘ P oH 
Height from top of helmet to point of bear a ae. Aes 
i », tip of nose to point of beard . 4 . 096 ,, 
= » » 9» 9 to point of nasal . 4 3 064 5; 
Length of eye-sockets . . E E “ - O42 ,, 
Max. height of eye-sockets : 2 . . s 2 ys 
Length of mouth . > 7 * : ‘ 2 “06: 
Height of upper lip a é : ‘i : ca. 018 ,, 


There are two cuttings for the crest on the top of the helmet, of which 
that nearer the front is -o85 m. long, the other -ro m.; a plain surface 
lies between them, -026 m. long; the cuttings are nearly straight-sided, 
but vary in width between -028 and 035 m. A part of the tenon of the 
crest was found broken off short in the rearward cutting, and has since 
been rejoined to the fragment to which it belongs. 

Damage: both arms are missing, being broken away at the shoulders, 
and in addition the surface has been flaked off from the back of the 
right shoulder and the chest close to the arm-pit. The tip of the nose 
is chipped away, giving us an erroneous impression of a pronouncedly 

2 On publishing this important find I wish to record my indebtedness for many helpful 
suggestions received from friends and colleagues in Athens and elsewhere. It has been 
impossible to analyse and acknowledge this help in detail, and I fear that in spite of it the 


task has been inadequately performed. For any errors in reasoning or conclusions the 
responsibility is mine alone. 
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aquiline nose. Both upper and lower right eyelid are chipped, and the 
lower left eyelid is also slightly damaged; the filling from the sockets 
is lost. There are other but quite trifling surface-injuries; luckily the 
pick only struck the point of fracture of the left shoulder. 

As the photographs shew (Pls. XVIII—XX), the subject is a bearded 
man, of middle age, with a short beard and shaven upper lip. He wears 
a close-fitting helmet of the Attic type, with a short nasal, large cheek- 
pieces in the form of rams’ heads,! and a slightly turned-up rim to protect 
the back of the neck, beneath which projects a row of small spiral, stylised 
curls, twenty-three in number. Two sharply-incised lines are cut in the 
brow-piece, following roughly the line of the eyebrows, and nearly meeting 
in the middle, where there is a slight raised vertical ridge. Remains of 
painted palmette-ornaments are visible on the sides of the crown of the 
helmet, just above the position of the ears, but the full design is not 
clear.* 

The eyes have prominent lids, and the background of the sockets is 
slightly convex (Pls. XIX, XX). Traces remain of the method employed 
in cutting them, as there are nine tiny drill-holes along the upper edge of the 
left socket, and three rather shallower, along the lower edge. The absence 
from the right socket of similar holes would suggest that it was cut 
after the other, the sculptor having by then ascertained that he had 
drilled needlessly deep for the left eye. Another peculiarity of the eyes, 
emphasised by the slight damage to the lids, is the way in which the 
line of the lower lids is drawn downwards appreciably deeper close to 
the outer angles, and that of the upper lids rises as it approaches the 
inner angles. The stylistic importance of this feature is referred to 
below (p. 262). 


1 The cheek-pieces are shewn as rigid, not hinged. This type of ornamented wapayvabls 
with rams’ heads is not rare. Among early works of art, cf. a figure (with spear held 
horizontally) on the N, frieze of the Knidian Treasury (Fowilles de Delphes, iv. Pl. XIV); 
the helmet of Achilles on the vase by Amasis (Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung, iii. Fig. 218) ; 
that on the kylix by Pamphaios (ébid., Fig. 345). For a later example, with the cheek- 
pieces folded back on to the frontal, cf. the Athena Giustiniani, dating from the late fifth 
century, and known in many replicas (Rome, Terme, 112 = Helbig?, 1362; Vatican, 
Br, Nuovo, Amelung, 114; Cassel, No. 12 in Fraulein M. Bieber’s Catalogue, and full 
bibliography, ad loc., etc.). 

* The remains visible have been outlined on the cast, and shew well in Pl. XX. 
Parallels for such decoration on helmets can be found in plenty on vases, both Orientalising 
and Attic; e.g. Pfubl, op. cit., Figs. 267, 292, 314, 315, 345; and cf. the Klazomenai sarco- 
phagus, ibid., Fig. 140. 
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The nose is broad and fleshy, with strongly-marked lines running 
from the top of the nostrils towards the outer corners of the mouth. 
The mouth is closed, and the lips, which are thick and full, run upwards 
towards their extremities. The .short beard is represented by close-set 
striations, which are mostly very straight and parallel; but where it 
appears below the edges of the cheek-pieces, the striations are oblique 
and wider spaced. 

The neck is very massive for the size of the head, and remarkably 
short. 

The sinews of the throat are carefully rendered, with shallow-cut 
modelling which shews much skill in giving the effect of light and shade. 
The head is turned considerably to the left, and thrust forward, following 
with restraint the forward movement of the body. 

The collar-bone is shewn prominently, the massive chest is inflated, 
and the abdominal muscles emphasised (Pl. XVIII). The ribs, on the 
other hand, are treated superficially, where they appear at the sides, by a 
series of shallow parallel grooves, which lack conviction when contrasted 
with the vigorous treatment of the chest-muscles. 

The powerful back, with a pronounced spinal groove, is rendered 
with as much care, and at least as much skill, as the chest, the left shoulder- 
blade in particular conveying most vividly the muscular development 
beneath the skin. A strongly-marked, and indeed exaggerated, line 
marks the edge of the Jatissimus dorsi muscle running downwards and 
backwards from the left arm-pit. This emphasis, coupled with the 
scanty remains visible of the upper muscles of the shoulders in front, 
leaves no doubt that both arms were extended, and to some extent raised. 
The pose would have suggested that the warrior held a shield on his 
left arm, even if we had not found a piece (No. 5) of the shield itself; 
and the ridge of muscle on the right shoulder indicates that the arm was 
raised to strike, presumably with a spear held at the level of the head. 
The closest resemblance in pose is that afforded by the beardless warrior 
from the west pediment at Aegina.? 

2. The crest. Tig. 36 shews the two portions, found prior to the 
discovery of the torso, joined together. Its height is -43 m.; its thick- 
ness varies between -028 and -03r m.; the maximum projection from the 
helmet was ca. -I2 m. A small piece is lost from the tail, and the cast 

1 Furtwingler, Acgina, ii. Pl. 96, No. 22 (= Glypt. 76). 
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is completed conjecturally with a flat end below, instead of an elongated, 
and gradually rounded, finish as on the Aeginetan crests where preserved.? 
At the lower point of the crest, as restored, a mark on the back, visible 
on Pl. XVIII, may possibly be due to, or at least accentuated by, dripping 





(a) . (b,c) (d@) 


Fic. 3—a, d, Lert Lec; b, Crest; c, Fracment or Ricut Foor. (Scale 1:6.) 


of rain-water from the crest at this point. The front profile of the crest 

is, of course, also conjectural, but is in close agreement with many more 

or less contemporary examples on vases and bronze statuettes. At the 
1 CE. op. cit., Pl. ror, No. 148 (= Glypt. 152). 


* It does not look as if this mark was originally due to rain-drops alone; it resembles 
a deep irregular scratch. 
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same time symmetry of curve to harmonise with the curves both of the 
rearward portion and of the top of the helmet itself had to be considered. 

3. The left leg (Fig. 3a, d). Ht. -42; max. circumference -505 m. 
This is broken off squarely below the knee-cap, and above the ankle. 
The greave is preserved complete. The chief features are well seen in 
the illustration, namely, the pronounced curve of the shin-bone, the 
large spiral ornament in relief, running up on to the calf, and the fine 
bearded snake’s head ornamenting it near the top. The calf-muscle 





(a) () 


Fic. 4.—a, SHIELD-FRaGMENT; b, Ricut Foor. (Scale 1:33.) 


is well-developed, but not emphasised in the rendering, where it is visible 
at the back of the greave. As far as it is shown, it exhibits no tension 
inconsistent with the foot being planted firmly on the ground to take 
the weight of an advancing figure. 

4. Right foot (Figs. 3c, 4b). L.-165; br. -o8; ht.-og6m. Thetoesare 
missing, the back of the heel also is broken away, and the fracture above 
runs across the top of the instep, just above the outer ankle-joint. The 
under surface is also damaged, leaving it doubtful whether the foot 
rested flat on the ground or not. 

+ Cf, the bearded snakes on the bronze greaves, Olympia, Bronzen, Nos. 990, 991 


and Pl. LXT. 
s 
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5. Fragment from rim of shield (Fig. 4a). L.-17; br.-07; do. of rim 
+053 m.; the thickness varies between -or6 and -005 m. 

The marble is white, and coarse-grained, and we need not hesitate 
to accept it as Parian. The head and torso are stained to a mellow red 
tint by the clay beneath which they have lain so long, and are somewhat 
disfigured by incrustation. There is very little trace of surface-corrosion 
due to weathering. The left leg is of a much purer white colour, but 
also slightly incrusted, although not'so far as to conceal the modelling. 

Owing-to the discoloration of the former, illustrations from the cast, 
by affording uniformity of tone, shew far more clearly the details of the 
muscular treatment.* 


Style, Date and Subject. 


The circumstances of the discovery, as described above, are of 
paramount importance in any attempt to identify our warrior. The 
figure was found, as we have seen, lying face upwards amid a stratum of 
cobbles on the debris-strewn slope a few metres in front of the S.-W. 
angle of the precinct of Athena Chalkioikos; the crest-fragments close 
at hand, the shield-piece rather to the east, and the left leg some three 
metres further down the slope. There was no trace of any base from 
which it could have fallen, nor of any building (other than the Chalkioikos- 
Sanctuary) to which it could have belonged. At the same time, the 
presence of several fragments of the same statue within a small area 
strongly suggests that its original home was not far away from the finding- 
place of the main portion. Failing the subsequent discovery—which 
seems unlikely—of evidence in any form to the contrary, we must assume 
that our statue stood in, or close to, the Chalkioikos-precinct. 

We have also seen that the statue was found below the layer of clay 
filling thrown in at the time that the cavea of the theatre was built, in 
its final form, at a date which can scarcely be later than the first quarter 
of the first century of our era. It is thus out of the question that it 
could have been seen by Pausanias in the Antonine period, and conse- 
quently we gain no direct help from this author for the purposes of its 
identification. 

1 These five pieces are now in the National Museum at Athens. Pending the possible 


discovery of ‘further fragments it has not seemed advisable to set up the torso on a 
permanent base. 
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Without anticipating here the conclusions to be drawn on stylistic 
grounds, for subject and date, we may proceed somewhat further towards 
an identification by observing that there is no sign that the figure was 
less carefully worked on one side than the other, or that the back is 
inferior in finish to the front. It must, one feels, have been made to be 
seen close at hand, and from all sides. Moreover, there is nothing at 
all suggesting that it was intended to be seen from below only. These 
considerations would, in any case, suffice to convince us that it was not 
a pedimental sculpture; and they receive additional weight when we 
realise that there was no temple on the Spartan Acropolis large enough 
to have contained pedimental figures of the scale of our Warrior.2 The 
question whether it stood by itself or formed one of a group is not easy 
to decide. Certainly up to the present no fragments have been found, 
which by their scale could indicate a companion-figure, but this negative 
evidence must not be unduly stressed, especially as the excavation of 
the area in which other fragments may be found is not yet complete. 
We must not in fact assume that the warrior had no antagonist; but, on 
the other hand, we must not be driven to adopt the opposite conclusion. 

Here then we have a marble statue of a warrior, rather more than 
life-sized, of fine style and in vigorous movement, erected on the Acropolis 
of Sparta in circumstances to which we have no clue from external 
evidence. On the internal evidence of style, we may suggest an approxi- 
mate date, for, subject to the warning that comparisons with pedimental 
sculptures must not be pressed too closely for works which do not belong 
to that class, our statue seems definitely to mark an advance on any 
of the warrior-figures from the Aegina pediments. Not only is there 
more skill in the portrayal of individuality, in giving animation to the 
features, but the rendering of the bodily forms is incomparably finer. 
The dry, hard and to some extent formal and lifeless handling of the 
muscles—indeed of the anatomy in general—of even the best of the 
Aeginetan figures contrasts strongly with the fuller treatment of our 
statue, which succeeds in giving life and suppleness to the play of muscles 
and sinews beneath the skin. This difference is not merely that of one 
School from another, it is a sure sign of greater skill in the handling of 


1 Certain small differences are to be seen in the treatment of the two check-pieces. 

2 On the analogy of Aegina, and allowing for the fact that our statue is larger than the 
Aeginetan pediment-sculptures, we should require a temple measuring ca. 34 % 17 metres. 
No such temple ever stood on the Spartan Acropolis. 

$2 
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the material. In considering a ‘ teryminus ante quem,’ we must admit 
that the Olympia Pediments mark a stage which our Warrior has not 
reached. In the absence of the lower part of the body, and the legs 
above the knee, we cannot feel full confidence as to the exact position 
and balance of the figure, but it seems that the artist was still under 
the influence of the traditional pose for a fighting-man, exemplified by 
the beardless Aegina warrior already mentioned. He must be earlier 
than, or at least he cannot have been influenced by, the School that 
produced the Diskobolos of Myron, which opens up a new vista in the 
rendering of the body in action. The sculptor to whom we owe the 
Spartan figure has brought a familiar type to a higher degree of per- 
fection than hitherto known, by his skill in the rendering of bodily forms, 
coupled with his realisation of individual character in the rendering of 
the features; but he is not a great innovator. 

We find in fact traces, not to say proofs, of conservatism which 
forbid us to date the work long after the Aeginetan groups. The little 
row of curls projecting from below the helmet at the back reminds us 
most of the head of Harmodios at Naples,* though such curls are far from 
rare on the foreheads of figures, both in marble and bronze, which cannot 
be far distant in date from ours.? The wide mouth, with its broad lips 
and upward inclination towards the corners, is another link with the 
earlier traditions which we cannot afford to overlook. To date our 
statue within these limits, i.¢., soon after the Aegina Pediments, and 
definitely earlier than the Olympia Temple-Sculptures, brings it to the 
period 480-460, during which it is scarcely open to doubt that it must 
have been made. We need not even raise the question as to its being 
a later copy of a work of that date; the most cursory glance at a photo- 
graph, for those unable to examine the original, suffices to remove all 
doubt on this point. 

If we seek for closer affinities, within the narrow limits suggested, 
we should perhaps limit our choice of comparative material too closely. 
The resemblance to the curls on the head of Harmodios is about the only 
feature in common with this group. The bearded head of his companion, 
as restored on the Dresden cast,° has nothing at all suggestive of our 


1 Cf, Collignon, S.G. i. Fig. 190. 

? Cf. the heads mentioned below, p. 261 f. 

3 Cf. Joubin, Sculpture Grecgue entre les Guerves Médiques et l'Epoque de Périclas, 
Figs.1and22. For a more recent alternative suggestion by Br. Schréder, who would place 
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head; and, making allowance for the Naples group being a late copy, 
the treatment of the bodily forms is in marked contrast. Nor again 
can we find any analogy with the Delphi charioteer. This is hardly 
surprising, seeing the difference in subject and its presentation. It is 
with less clearly dated figures that our comparisons must be sought, and 
as we shall see, not sought in vain. 

It is hard to resist the conviction that our statue has a great deal 
about it to suggest that its artist was by training familiar with sculpture 
in bronze. The hollow eye-sockets by themselves are not a proof, but 
coupled with the striated treatment of the beard, and to a less extent 
with the full lips, the curls on the nape, and the care devoted to the 
treatment of the helmet, and of the ornament of the greave, all seem to 
have a cumulative effect in forcing us towards this conclusion. 

Let us compare the beard and lips, for instance, with those of the 
bronze Poseidon from the Gulf of Corinth (Athens, Nat. Mus., 11761),? 
or with the somewhat earlier bronze head from the Athenian Acropolis 
(ibid., 6446 = Collignon, S.G. i., Fig. 151), or with the still earlier Zeus 
head from Olympia (fbid., 6440) * ascribed to Peloponnesian origin; 
and in each case a certain degree of resemblance can be felt. The Acropolis 
head, which has the beard treated as a solid mass on which are engraved 
a number of fine lines to indicate the separate hairs, must belong to a 
school definitely distinct from those represented by either of the others, 
where the striations are more clearly emphasised, and where’ the beard, 
though more massive, does not conceal the shape of the jaw beneath. 
None of these examples, and indeed no other contemporary work known 
to me, can give quite the same impression as the Sparta figure conveys, 
as it alone has the upper lip shaven. This at once gives more character 
to the face, by giving the upper lip equal prominence with the lower, 
and by giving full effect to the strongly marked lines from the nostrils 
towards the ends of the mouth. 

Nevertheless, it is to a marble head that we must turn to find a 





on the Naples body of Aristogeiton the bearded head of a Herm from the Townley collection 
(B.M, Sculpture, iii. 1609), cf. Jahrb. xxviii. (1913), pp. 26-34, and esp. Figs. 7, 8 (cf. also 
Picard, Sculpture Antique, i. p. 345 £. and Fig. 99). This is no nearer to the Spartan head 
in style. 

1 Cf. Joubin, op. cit., Figs. 23, 24, 25. 

2 Olympia, Bronzen, No. x, and Pl. I. 1; Perrot-Chipiez, viii. p. 463 f., and Figs. 235, 
236. 
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closer similarity of treatment than any of these bronzes afford. It 
is a work which seems also to come from the chisel of a sculptor no less 
familiar with work in bronze than in marble, as it shews some of the same 
characteristics which we have observed in our Warrior. I mean the 
marble head from Olympia (Vol. iii. Pl. VI.; cf. Aegina, i. pp. 347 ff., 
and Figs. 278, 279A), claimed by Furtwiingler as belonging to the 
dedication by Phormis, though Hyde returns to Treu’s view that it 
represents an Hoplitodromos.* 

It seems quite incredible that it can date as early as Hyde would 
place it,* whether or no we follow him in giving it to the ‘ Attic School,’ 
and Furtwingler’s conclusion as to its date carries much more conviction 
‘that it can very well belong to the second decade of the fifth century . . . 
and be perhaps from the hand of an Attic master.’ That it is in marked 
contrast to the Aeginetan works, in the fleshy treatment of the face and 
the full lips, as many writers have pointed out, is obvious. In spite of 
its having a moustache, and wearing a helmet which exposes much more 
of the face, in spite, moreover, of the different treatment of the beard, 
this head affords us striking points of similarity with our Spartan head. 

The fleshy modelling of the cheeks, emphasised by the downward 
lines from the nostrils, the broad nose, the full lips, are common to the 
two heads. The curls on the neck of the Spartan head, though not 
present on that from Olympia, appear there on the forehead, in very 
similar treatment, but the greatest resemblance seems to lie in the 
handling of the eyes. 

Here alone, among more or less contemporary sculptures, have we 
something closely akin to the feature pointed out above, namely, the quick 
upward curve of the upper eyelid as it leaves the inner angle, and the 
drop in the line of the lower lid near its outer angle. This feature, which 
gives added alertness to the expression, does not nevertheless result in 
the two heads having an identical expression about the eyes, for those 
of the Olympia head are in any case shorter, and higher in proportion 
than on that from Sparta; it is not, perhaps, prejudice only which leads 
me to claim that the latter displays greater strength of character, and 
this not merely as a result of greater technical skill. Comparing the two 


1 Olympic Victor Monuments, p. 162 f. 
® He regards it as portraying Phrikias of Pelinna, victor as ‘OA:ro3péuos in 508 and 
504 B.C, 
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heads one is tempted to attribute them with some confidence to the same 
School, and not improbably to the same sculptor, and to postulate that 
the ‘ Phormis’ head is a somewhat earlier work, and represents a less 
interesting subject. It is of no small importance that both are of Parian 
marble. 

There is good ground then, both in style and material, for grouping 
these two heads closely together, and the new example need not induce 
us to withdraw the provisional attribution of the other to an Attic master. 
If the Olympia head shews an advance on the Herakles-heads from the 
metopes of the Athenian Treasury at Delphi,! the bodily forms of the 
Spartan torso seem to mark a still greater advance, along the same lines, 
on the bodies on the same metopes. That the unknown Attic sculptor, 
who produced these two heads, was influenced by the traditions of other 
Schools is not unlikely, but material proof is lacking.? Our conclusion 
for the present must be that the Sparta figure is the work of probably 
an Attic sculptor, whose School certainly produced also the * Phormis ’ 
head from Olympia, and that its date is not before 480, and perhaps 
before rather than after 470 B.c. 

In the absence of any direct help from literary sources, one can but 
offer suggestions for the identification of the subject on internal evidence. 
The work does not, and could not possibly, represent a deity. We may 
go further, and claim with confidence that the shaven upper lip, in the 
first place, points strongly to a Spartan as the subject. I know of no 
bearded figure in sculpture of this period with the upper lip clean-shaven, 
and the Spartan injunction i tpépew wiotaxa must have been here in 
the sculptor’s mind.* But what Spartan would have been likely to be 
portrayed in fighting attitude, on the Acropolis, between ca, 480 and 
470 B.c.? Our choice seems limited to Leonidas and Pausanias, and 
between them it is not easy to come to a decision. We know from 
Pausanias the Traveller that beside the altar of Athena Chalkioikos stood 
two bronze statues to his namesake, the Victor of Plataea (iii. 17, 7 and 
g), erected by the Spartans éxredodvres mpécraypya é« Aekpdv; we know, 
moreover, from Thucydides (i. 134) that by order of the Oracle (on the 

1 J.e. on those of Herakles and Kyknos, Fouilles de Delphes, iv. Pl. 42; and H. and 
the stag, ibid., Pl. 41. 
2 It is easier to suggest than to define, or prove, some ‘ Peloponnesian ’ infiuence. 


% Plut. ii. 550 D; cf. Miller, Dorians (E. T.), iii. 7, §7; Dawkins, B.S.A. xii. p. 325 
(where the Greek is quoted as xelper@a: roy pioraxa, etc.). 
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same occasion?) the body of Pausanias was transferred from the vicinity 
of the Kaiadas, where it was first interred, and buried on the spot where 
he died. Thus it seems that at the time of the Traveller's visit to Sparta 
these two bronze statues were still standing. It is on this account 
difficult to interpret our marble statue as representing Pausanias. Even 
if the Traveller is wrong in describing the two statues as of bronze, our 
Warrior was not standing for him to see, having been buried not less 
than 150 years before. Ifa marble statue of Pausanias originally accom- 
panied the two bronze ones, why should it have been overthrown while 
they survived? This is not impossible, but surely far from likely, and 
to such an hypothesis we need only turn if the alternative prove even 
more improbable. Can it then more plausibly be connected with 
Leonidas? I hope to show that it can. 

Leonidas fell and was buried at Thermopylae, and his bones were 
brought to Sparta forty years afterwards, if Pausanias’ version (iii. 14, I) 
is correct. But as he adds that they were brought by Pausanias, who 
was, of course, no longer alive, it was proposed by K. O. Miiller to read 
réooapot for tescapdxovra.t The passage is a still unsolved crux, but 
that the bones were, in fact, brought seems clear, for the Traveller speaks 
of the uvfjya of Leonidas as beside that of Pausanias. (Contrast the 
rdgos xevds of Brasidas, ibid.) We must note that he describes them as 
tod Oedtpou dmayrixp, which is often interpreted as meaning ‘ facing,’ 
i.e., south of, ‘the theatre.’* But it is justly pointed out by Hitzig- 
Bluemner (i. p. 783) that, since the tombs of Leonidas and Pausanias are 
grouped together, and since (as we have seen) Thucydides is our authority 
for the tomb of Pausanias being on the Acropolis, where he fell, Pausanias 
the Traveller must have seen their tombs there, and not behind the 
stage. ’Amavrixpt must, therefore, mean behind the cavea, facing the 
stage, which is a fairly exact description of the position of the Chalkioikos- 
precinct. It is certainly curious that he only alludes to the two statues 
of the victor of Plataea in ch. xvii. among the objects on the Acropolis, 
without connecting them with the tomb mentioned in ch. xiv., but the 
facts seem stronger than any argument to be drawn from his lack of a 
cross-reference. 


+ Cf. the other attempts at solving the difficulty, summarised by Hitzig-Bluemner, 
Pausanias, i. p. 784. 
? So Dickins, B.S.A, xii. p. 405. 
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We can scarcely doubt, accordingly, that Leonidas was finally 
buried near Pausanias, on the Acropolis. If his bones were not brought 
to Sparta for forty years, this statue cannot have been made at that 
date (440) for his grave, for, as we have seen, its style forbids us to date 
it later than ca. 470. If the figure forty is correct, the statue must have 
been erected at first as a memorial, and presumably re-erected over the 
grave when the bones were placed in it. If, on the other hand, the 
bones were brought four, and not forty, years later, we may readily 
accept the statue as erected on that occasion, or within a very short 
interval. There seems no serious ground for hesitating to believe that 
Sparta could have erected a statue of Leonidas on one of her most hallowed 
spots, when we remember that she did the same for Pausanias a few years 
later 

If we accept this identification, how far may we accept the work as 
a portrait? We are nowhere told explicitly the age of Leonidas at his 
death or at any other date, but indications shew that he can scarcely 
have been less than fifty-five when he fell. We may recall how his 
elder brother Dorieus, in mortification at the accession of his half-brother 
Kleomenes, emigrated to Libya, and a few years later to Sicily, where he 
ultimately met his death.2 Whatever was the exact date of Kleomenes’s 
accession,’ we cannot bring down the date of his birth later than 540, 
and it may have been a few years earlier. But according to Herodotus, 
the birth of Dorieus to the first wife of Anaxandridas followed immediately 
on that of Kleomenes to his second wife; and there was no long interval 
between the births of Dorieus and Leonidas.‘ We can only assume 
that Leonidas cannot in any event have been born later than 535, and 
that 540 would not be impossibly early for this event. He must, in fact, 
have been little, if at all, under sixty years of age when he died. Our 
statue certainly does not convey the idea of a man of that age, though 
we might take it for a man of fifty; in any case we should expect it to be 
idealised. The Warrior-King who met a hero’s death with his face to 
the enemy would be represented with idealised traits, and we should 
be wrong in looking for signs of old age in his face or pose. Idealised 

1 For the permission granted by Lycurgus to bury the dead near Sanctuaries, cf. 
Plut., Lye. ¢. 27. 
2 Herodotus, v. 41-46. 


2 Poralla, Prosop. d. Laked., sv. Kleomenes, suggests * Kurz vor 516 *: 520 seems the 
earliest possible date. 4 Herodotus, v. 41. 
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though the figure be, may we not claim to recognise in his features both 
the courage and the grim shrewdness which his conduct and sayings at 
Thermopylae lead us to attribute tohim? The strong jaw, the unswerving 
glance from the eye-sockets, empty though they be, forbid us to seek 
here the portrait of the unstable and vain Pausanias. We named the 
statue ‘ Leonidas’ almost as soon as it was discovered, and no reasons 
have come to light to make us change this attribution, which seems to 
rest on a solid basis, and indeed to be the only one possible. 


The Bronzes. 


x. Numerous fragments of repoussé plate, representing a Gorgoneion, 
of archaic style (Pl. XXI).1| Ht. -37 (as restored); br. -33 m. The 
metal varies in thickness between ca. -oor and -002 m. and is much bent, 
and blackened by fire. As the illustration shews how much is preserved, 
no detailed description is required, and none but a few tiny fragments 
remain unplaced. The restoration of the curls on the forehead is con- 
jectural, though the position of the larger of the two pieces with a curl 
is settled by the fact that it has an almost horizontal upper edge, and is 
folded over, deliberately, at the back, to form a border of greater solidity 
than if the plate were single at this point. The border elsewhere is 
thickened to provide rigidity, and finished with a beading. That the 
row of curls on the forehead can scarcely have extended further than 
is indicated, is proved by the identification of the fragment from the 
left temple, with the two wrinkles running across the forehead. It is, 
however, possible that the number of curling locks was less than four 
on each side. On the other hand, the position of the curl preserved on 
the smaller piece, which made a practically certain join with the larger 
piece, rules out the possibility of there having been only two curls in all, 
as, for instance, on one of the unpublished Gorgon-masks in clay from 
the Orthia-Sanctuary. Another detail, not absolutely free from doubt, 
is the restoration of three, as opposed to two, straight locks beneath the 
ears on each side. Certainly the fragment terminating the middle lock 
on the right seems to have a broken edge on the side where the presumed 


1 Found inside the portico, in the black deposit, close against the north wall. The 
drawing by Miss Tankard, published in the preliminary report for 1924 (Fig. 5), was made 
at Sparta, before all possible location of the fragments had been completed. They were 
brought to Athens later, and cleaned by M. E. Gilli¢ron, who set them in plaster, and made 
the drawing here published, in collaboration with the Director. 
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third lock—i.e. that nearer the chin—would have been attached, and 
the projecting portion at the base of the second lock cannot be reconciled 
with a direct continuation of the rib of beading along the jaw, which would 
be required if there had been only two locks on each side. The restora- 
tion of three on each side is thus probably eorrect.t_ The oblique incisions 
marking these locks are a particularly interesting feature, with which 
we may compare those on the hair of the limestone relief from Opuntian 
Lokroi, Mon. Piot, xx. (1912-13), Pl. III., and pp. 28 ff. 

The rendering of eyes and mouth is in no way exceptional, either 
as regards the size of the former (they are -o6z m. long within the lids) 
in proportion to the width of the face, or as regards the tusks projecting 
from both gums at each side of the latter. The careful rendering of 
the teeth, and the tongue thrust out to hide the lower front teeth, are 
conspicuous. Unluckily most of the tongue is lost, but enough is pre- 
served to shew its probable length. The beard is only indicated in out- 
line. The ears are placed very high up, but are distinctly human, and 
quite faithfully rendered. 

As no similar Gorgon in bronze of archaic date appears to exist, 
comparison must be made with those in other material. Furtwiingler 
pointed out many years ago (Roscher, Lexicon, s.v. ‘ Gorgonen’) that 
archaic art only knew one general type of Gorgoneion, with, admittedly, 
countless varieties in the treatment of details. Our example is in almost 
every way typical, the outline being roughly circular, with large wide 
eyes, vast mouth with teeth and tusks shewn in detail, the hair lying 
fiat on the forehead, and the bulbous nose. There are no snakes, and 
the beard, represented merely in outline, comes to a blunted point.* 
The prominent, rounded chin, another characteristic feature, is emphasised 
to contrast with the beard. The wrinkled forehead, sometimes shewn 
with vertical furrows above the junction of the brows, is here treated 
with nearly horizontal lines.* 

There seems to have been no very definite type of Gorgoneion used 
by Spartan artists in the archaic period. On Laconian pottery we get 


1 A parallel on a Laconian vase is quoted below. 

2 It is perhaps due merely to accident that this point turns up at right angles. 

2 Cf. the wrinkled brow of the terracotta antefix from the Athenian Acropolis, Ross, 
Arch, Aufs. 1, § (reproduced in Roscher, /.c.). For other antefixes, which offer more or 
less close parallels to our Gorgoneion, cf. Koch, Dachterrakotten aus Campanien, Pls.V. 5-7; 
VI. 3; XXIV. 36 (asima); XXVIII. 5 (a frieze-fragment). All these are snakeless and, 
on the whole, the closest analogy is Pl. V. 7. 
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both the variants with and without snakes, and the latter seems much 
more frequent on the interior of the kylikes.1_ A quite exceptional type 
is the marble akroterion in the Sparta Museum (S.M.C., 654, and cf. 
p. 121), with its flame-like treatment of the hair, and thin fleshless face. 
We may also find a parallel for the three locks of hair falling on each 
side below the ears on the Gorgoneion with the snakes (Pfuhl, /oc. cit., 
Fig. 198), but there they are placed clear of the cheeks, and serve also 
to fill the space below the projecting snakes on either side. 

It is possible, but by no means certain, that this great Gorgoneion 
was originally a shield-device. As such, they were in common use, on 
the evidence of vase-painting,* and the size is no objection in this case. 
It does not, however, seem that this example was sufficiently curved to 
fit the convex surface of a shield, and its weight seems excessive for the 
purpose. Certainly no shield-fragments came to light along with it, 
and its finding-place indicates that it was hung, by itself, on the north 
wall of the portico. As to its date, it must suffice to suggest that it 
cannot be later than the sixth century, and that the careful modelling 
of the ears forbids us to put it much before the middle of that period; 
it might even be as late as ca. 530-520 B.C. 

2. Relief representing protome of a lion, of archaic style (Pl. XXII). 
Ht. -256; br. -13 m. The metal is slightly thicker than in the previous 
item. The upper jaw and muzzle, and a few pieces from the back of the 
neck are missing, likewise the ear, and a small piece from under the throat. 
The jaws were represented as wide open, with the tongue attached to 
the lower one. A clearly-marked ‘ruff’ runs round the throat. The 
mane is rendered in a close-set series of rounded locks, varying in size, 
and set in oblique rows, whereas the ruff is treated more naturalistically, 
in shallower relief, with more wavy locks. The lower edge of the protome 
is all preserved but for a minute fragment at the rearward corner, and 
enough survives from the back of the neck to give us its original outline. 
The eye was inset, in a deep socket, with a thin strip at the back to hold 
the inserted substance in place. The exact shape of the ear remains 
uncertain. 

* With snakes, cf. B.S.A. xiii. p. 134, Fig. 10¢; Pfuhl, op. cit., iii. Fig. 198; both 
on the outside of vases. Without snakes, Pfuhl, Joc. cit. Fig. 197 (a shield-device), and on the 
bases of many types of vase. Note, however, the noble snake in the hair of the Gorgoneion 
on the base of the fragmentary plate, B.S.A. xv. p. 156, Fig. 19. 


? Lead figurines confirm the popularity of this type of device at Sparta, ¢.g. B.S.A. 
xv. p. 138, Fig. 10, Nos. 22, 23. 
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We have no similar protome preserved elsewhere, in the same material, 
and comparisons for purpose of dating would have to be sought over a 
wide range, and due allowance made for differences of material and 
technique. The lion-frotomai from Olympia are not close to ours in 
style, and rather nearer analogies for the treatment of the mane are 
exhibited by the lions on the shoulder-pieces of the great bronze corselet, 
and those on the lower frieze of the tripod-relief from the same site. 
In neither instance, owing to the shallower relief, is there the same oppor- 
tunity for modelling in depth. We should rather look for analogies in 
sculpture in the round, and comparing the mane of our profome with 
those of some of the lions in povos, from the pre-Persian buildings on the 
Acropolis, we find something of the same effort to shew the individual 
locks, the sculptor in stone having, however, a more responsive material, 
apart from the added asset of applied colour. Compared to these lions 
ours appears, as regards the mane, more conventionally treated, though . 
the feeling after the effect of separate locks handled in deep relief seems 
to justify us in dating it not far from them. We may at any rate assign 
it to the sixth century, and regard it as at latest roughly contemporary 
with the Gorgoneion. 

The purpose of this profome is obscure. In its present form it has 
curled into a slightly concave shape, owing to burning, and it is hard 
to tell whether its original plane was flat. I am disposed to think that 
it was; and consequently that it was not meant for a shield-device, for 
which its weight would in any event have made it unsuitable. We 
should feel safer in regarding it as complete in itself, and perhaps 
apotropaic in purpose. 

3. Statuette of Nike, standing on a plain square base, with wings 
spread and hands extended at the level of her waist (Fig. 5, 4).2 Ht. 
-083 m.; poor work, and surface corroded. The right hand seems to be 
damaged, and there is no attribute held in the left. Her drapery, 
apparently a Doric chiton, which is girt at the waist with an overfall, 
falls stiffly, in three straight folds in front, nearly to her feet. These 
are close together, and very superficially rendered. Her hair is dressed 
with a fringe across the forehead and lies in a coil on the top of the head 

1 For the corselet, found in the Alpheios before the German excavations, Olympia, 
Bronzen, Pl. LIX.; for the tripod, ibid., Pl. XX XVII. No. 696. 

2 Especially the fragment, Wiegand, Porosarchitektur, p. 218, Fig. 232; cf. Dickins, 


Acrop. Mus. Cat. i. pp. 67 ff. 
3 Found in the burnt deposit in the E. half of the portico. 
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(or is this perhaps a wreath?). Owing to the poor style it is not easy 
to assign a date, but standing Nikai are not rare in the art of the fifth 
and fourth centuries. There is something reminiscent, in both pose 
and drapery, as well as the shape of the head, of the fifth-century 
statuette of Aphrodite Ourania in the British Museum (B.M. Bronzes, 
1g9). Ours may perhaps be a poor fifth-century piece, not a later 
adaptation of the type. 

4. Moulded female grofome, with solid filling and a backing of thin 
bronze plate (Fig. 5, 3).1 Ht. -058; br. below, -o6 m. The treatment 
of features and hair, especially the two side-locks shewn with the 
‘ perlenfrisur,’ is a proof of its being an archaic work. It bears a strong 
resemblance to some of the early terracotta protomai from Sparta, notably 
two of those from the Menelaion, which were found in association with 
Laconian II. and earlier pottery (B.S.A. xv. p. 129, Fig. 3, Nos. 37 and 
39), and one published below, p. 276, Fig. 7, 4. 

The striking similarity of style, above all in the treatment of the 
mouth and chin, to the female figure (of unrecorded provenance) known 
as ‘La Dame d'Auxerre’ must not be neglected.2 The Cretan origin 
of the latter is now generally accepted,* but the evidence of our terra- 
cottas and now of this bronze piece justifies the suggestion that its 
origin may after all be Laconian, or if the Cretan attribution be insisted 
on, that the dominating influence in its style is that of Laconian art. 

5. Mirror, complete in one piece (Fig. 6).4 L. over all -29; diam. 
of disc-r4m. There are small spiral volutes on the edges at the junction 
of disc and handle, an incised palmette at the end of the latter, anda 
lotus-bud pattern below the junction. A straight and a zigzag line are 
incised across the handle near each end. The disc is not decorated, 
but bears remains of an incised inscription, not very easily legible owing 
to the corroded surface, which seems to run ['A@a]vaias dvéBexe Evoviua. 
The lettering indicates a fifth-century date, before rather than after 
450.5 Many Laconian names are known similarly compounded with 

1 Found outside the N.-W. corner of the portico; an almost exact replica was found in 
1925, further west. 

2 Cf. Collignon, in Rev. Arch., 1908, pp. 153 ff., and Mon. Piot, xx, (1912-13), pp. 1-38. 

2 Collignon, Jocc. cift.; Poulsen, Orient und fruhgr, Kunst, p. 163; Picard, Sculpt. 
Antique, pp. 79 f., 257, and Fig. 22. * Found close to No. 3. 

$ The epsilon, which does not seem consistently to have the hasta prolonged down- 


wards, must not be taken too strictly as indicating a still earlier date (before 500), for such 
irregularities of script are natural in a private dedication. 
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“Ovopa (‘Ovupa, “Evupa) ; and one Evcvuyos, known as dedicating a bronze 
vessel to Apollo Hyperteleates, may have been a kinsman of the donor 
of this mirror; 1 their dates cannot be far apart, on epigraphical evidence. 

6. Plaque, of rectangular shape, with the upper edge bent over 
backwards (Fig. 5, 1).* L.-4r; ht. -o8; th. -ooz m. Apparently it 
has been cut down on the left, but is otherwise complete. There is a 
round hole near the right-hand end, -or m. in diameter, and a row of 
small pin-holes at equal distances runs close to the lower edge; a few 
similar holes are also pierced along the central axis. Inscribed in letters 
ranging from -055—-06 m. high is the word Xadxea. The initial X is 
cut through, and we cannot tell how many letters are lost from before 
it. This massive plaque was clearly nailed on to a background, pre- 
sumably of wood, and not stone, as the smaller nails, implied by the 
smaller holes, would have been useless for fixing it to a hard material. 

The shape indicates that it had been attached to a plinth or base, 
perhaps of a large votive offering, and we may plausibly suggest that 
the inscription contained a verb recording the dedication of certain 
brazen objects. Xadela is presumably the right way of transcribing 
the word, and it will thus be plural of Xad«eiov, of which the original sense 
is ‘a workshop or smithy for bronze objects’; but here it must bear 
the sense of ‘ bronze objects.’ * 

The lettering has little distinctive about it except the epsilon, which 
is not unlike that on the previous item; but in view of the more monu- 
mental type of the inscription we may advisedly date it earlier, perhaps 
6a. 500 B.C. 

7. Bell with vertical loop-handle above, in which are two links of 
an iron suspension-chain. There is a plain moulding round the Jower 
edge, and there were originally three feet, of which two are preserved; 
the iron clapper has also survived in place (Fig. 5, 2). Ht., without 
feet, -057 m. 

Votive bells in bronze have been found in considerable numbers on 
the site of the Chalkioikos-Sanctuary, the total, including the finds of 
1907-08, reaching about forty.4 The interest of the present example 

1 1.G. v. 1, 983; for other compounds, see Poralla, op. cit., Nos. 265, 446, 485, 578— 
580, and Tod, J.H.S. xxxiv. (1914), p. 63; and cf, Bechtel, Gr. Dialekte, ii. p. 334, § 42. 

2 Found close to Nos. 3 and 5. 

3 Cf. Liddell and Scott, s.v. It can hardly be from the Epic form of the adjective 


xdArne(i)os. “ In terracotta they were far more numerous. 
8 
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lies partly in its completeness, but much more in its inscription.t_ Round 
the lower edge, is incised, upside-down 
*ABavaiat dvéBex’ Evredoxdées dv|éexe. 


The last five letters come in a second line. It seems preferable to 
read it as above, and not as dvéOexev Tedoxdées . . . as we get a more 
likely name, and, moreover, the v éfeAxvorixov would be unusual in 
an archaic Spartan inscription.? The lettering is neat and fairly regular, 
but we may note the reversed sigma, and the correction of the first sign 
in 1, 2 from theta to epsilon. The sixteenth letter certainly seems to be 
N, but the space is wide enough for M; the spelling ’Evw— is at least as 
likely as the form ’"Euw—.* Neither form of the name is known in Laconia.‘ 
In addition to Sicily, where the philosopher and his maternal grandfather 
(the Olympic victor of 496) bore it, we find it in Boeotia.s Names so 
compounded are collected by Bechtel, Hist. Personennamen, p. 152 f. 

Of the remaining objects illustrated (Fig. 5, 5-14), we may notice 
especially the piece (No. 12) with a melon-like knob above a cylindrical 
socket on which are two bands of tongue-pattern, separated by a moulding. 
This must have formed the head of a staff or sceptre. No. 5 is a fragment 
of plate with an unusually large braid-pattern, and No. 13, a common 
type of guilloche border, is from the rim of the votive shield mentioned 
above (p. 247). The dove (No. 11), which ‘may be almost as early 
as the Geometric period, and the Orientalising pins, typical of numerous 
examples yielded by the site as a whole (Nos. 7-9), need no comment. 
The purpose of the large object in the form of a pomegranate-bud (?) 
(No. ro) is doubtful. It seems too massive for a pin-head, and might 
have been a pendant, or even a knob-handle from the lid of a cista. A 
similar object in ivory, from the Orthia site, is published in B.S.A. xiii. 
p. 98, and Fig. 304d. No. rq is the gold and silver rosette already 
mentioned (p. 248). 

1 For other inscribed bronze bells from the site cf. B.S.A, xxiv. p. 117 f.; and for 
are example found in 1924, see Prelim. Report, 1924, Fig. 7 (= J.H.S., 1924, Pp. 259, 

a ? Bechtel, op. cit., ii. p. 329, §34. The uncontracted form of the nominative is most 
unusual. v 

* Cf. wevedut, ILG. v. 1, 222; xévre (= wéuee), ibid., 1119, 1. 7; the common use of 
2» woA¢uoi on tombstones of the fifth century; and *EvmeBlas a Spartan on an inscription 
at Delphi, B.C.H. xxvii. (1903), p. 58, I. 6. 


* Cf, however, 'Epweilas Thuc. v. 19, and the man mentioned in the previous sote. 
* 1G. vii. Index (three times). 
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Miscellaneous. 


Ivory gryphon’s head (Fig. 7, x, 2). Ht. -038; diam. of neck 
*or2 m. Found just outside portico, on the west. The creature is 
shewn with jaws wide open, and two rows of finely-cut teeth. The ears 
are placed close to the top of the head, and from behind them falls a long 
curl, ending in a spiral, on to each shoulder.1_ The skin is shewn with 





Fic. 7.—Ivory AND TERRACOTTA 
Opjxcts. (Scale Nos. 1, 2, 2:3; 
Nos. 3, 4, 1:3-) 


small square scales, on each of which is a faint X~pattern. The neck 
is cut off vertically behind, and a small hole, originally to receive a peg, 
shews that the object projected from the edge of a box or vessel of some 
kind. The fact that it is of ivory serves to give us a clue to the date, 
on the analogy of the ivories from the Sanctuary of Orthia.2. A some- 
what similar (snake’s?) head, still unpublished, came from that site, but 
is of less delicate work, and has a longer neck. 

Fig. 7, 3 shews a similar head in terracotta, of coarser style, worth 

2 Many of the numerous gryphon-heads in bronze found at Olympia shew similar 
curls. Bronzen, Pls. XLV.—XLVII., Nos. 793, 794, 803, 804, 805, 807, have one curl on 
each side of the neck, and Nos. 796, 797 and 806 have two. None of these exhibits the 
squared scale-pattern; and their ears usually are more prominent than on our piece. 


2 B.S.A. xiii. pp. 77 ff. The end of the seventli century seems the likeliest date for it. 
T2 
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reproducing in view of the resemblance. It is the only grotesque animal’s 
head in this material which the site has yielded so far. 

Fig. 7, 4, also of terracotta, is of interest as a close replica of the 
bronze protome described above (No. 4). The features are damaged, and 
the paint has perished. 

Fig. 8 shews the r. f. amphora-fragment described above (p. 248). 

; A. M. Woopwarb. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA, 1924-25. 


§ 5.—GREEK RELIEF-WARE FROM SPARTA. 


I.—Movutpep WareEs: MEGARIAN Bowls. 


Introduction. 


TuE footless, handleless, bowls with moulded reliefs, which are 
commonly known as ‘ Megarian bowls,’ were manufactured in various 
parts of the Greek world as far apart as S. Russia } and Italy * from the 
end of the fourth century onwards. Since the large discoveries of this 
ware made during the French excavations at Delos, and the detailed study 
of it published by Monsieur Courby,’ we are able, not only to recognise 
that they do not forma single homogeneous series, but also to assign certain 


types to various local centres.4 Roughly, we may distinguish three main 
series :— 


I. The ‘ Homeric’ bowls: 5 the shape is that of a deep bowl, with 
an out-turned rim; the principal decoration consists in a frieze represent- 


+ Zahn, Jahrb., 1908, pp. 45 ff. (especially p. 49). 

? Popilius and the other manufacturers of the so-called ‘ Italian Megarian' ware, were, 
of course, Italians, but the Greek potter Ariston, whose chief centre of activity was Delos, 
appears to have had a workshop in Tarentum, to judge by the discovery of a signed mould 
there (Courby, Les Vases grecs a Reliefs, Paris, 1922, p. 365). 

3 Op. cit. 

* The practice of exporting moulds (Zahn, Joc. cit., pp. 52 and 54) means that we cannot 
be sure from a mere examination of the stamps used that a bow! was actually manufactured 
in the place to whose series it belongs. A good instance is afforded by certain bowls from 
S. Russia (Zahn, Joc. cit., Nos. 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 24, 26, 32, 34, 36), which Courby (op. cit., 
Pp. 396) claims as ‘des ouvrages de l'industrie délienne.’ Now as Courby (p. 395) has 
stated that the clay of the S. Russian fragments found in Delos differs considerably from 
that of the local products, while according to Zahn the bowls in question do not differ 
at all in clay from the rest, we seem forced to the conclusion that it was the moulds, and 
not the bowls, which were exported from Delos. 

* Studied by C. Robert, 50th Berlin Winckelmanns Programm, 1890, pp. 1-96, and 
Courby, op. cit., ch. xix, ‘ Les bols 4 sujets littéraires et réalistes.’ To the Bibliography 
there given add C. Robert, ‘ Zwei Homerische Becher,’ Jahrb., t919, pp. 65-77. 
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ing scenes from legend, or occasionally daily life, either continuously or 
in separate scenes.1 Other decorative elements are relegated to a strictly 
subordinate position * and consist of :— 

(x) A rosette on the base. 

(2) A row of small leaves, or an ornamental band around the rosette, 
occupying the space between that and the more or less perpendicular 
field for the frieze offered by the sides of the bowl. 

(3) An ornamental band under the rim: a guilloche or an egg-and- 


dart moulding are the most common. 
These bowls are assigned to the third and second centuries B.c.,° 


and to Boiotia or Chalkis as their place of origin.* 

Il. A series * characterised by (a) a shape similar to that of the Homeric 
bowls, (6) the use of a lustrous glaze, and (c) the fact that mythological 
figures still form the chief element in the decoration, which is arranged 
according to the following scheme :— 

(t) A rosette, gorgoneion, or face (profile or front view) on the base. 

(z) A calyx of leaves, springing from around the rosette. We may 
notice the increased variety ® and prominence’? of this element as contrasted 


with the Homeric bowls. 


1 On two fragments from Thebes in Phthiotis (’Apx. "Ep. 1910, Pl. II. 2, 3) the scenes 
occupy two registers, one above the other. This is unusual. 

* An exception is the lekythos from Anthedon signed by the potter Dionysios (Robert, 
loc. cit., p. 93 f.), the body of which is formed by a bowl divided into two registers; in the 
lower are scenes illustrating the story of Sisyphos and Antikleia, in the upper a wreath of 
vine-leaves and grape-clusters. 

® Robert, Joc. cit., pp. 62-68, and the authorities quoted by Dragendorff, Terra Sigillata, 
pp. 12-16 (= Bonnerjahrb. xcvi. pp. 28-32). 

* Almost all the bowls whose provenance is known come from this region: eighteen 
from Thebes, Anthedon or Tanagra, ten from Thebes in Phthiotis, six from ‘ Boiotia,’ 
and one from Chalkis. Courby cites his No. 30 from Cephalonia as the only example found 
outside this region, but we may add the bowl in the Ashmolean Museum from Megara 
(Report of the Keeper, 1903), which he cites under No. 7 as ‘ provenance non indiquée,’ 
and a fragment from Athens, Watzinger, Ath. Mitt., rg0t, p. 62, II a, x. In favour of 
Chalkis, Dragendorff points out that (1) according to Paus. ix. 19, 8, Aulis was the only 
place in Boiotia famous for pottery, though it is not clear whether he was referring to his 
own day or deriving his information from Hellenistic sources, and (2) while the inscriptions 
on some of the bowls shew contact with early Alexandrian scholarship (Robert, Joc. cit., 
Pp. 68), it was just in the early third century that Chalkis was a centre of intellectual life, 
the home of Lykophron, who afterwards became librarian at Alexandria under Ptolemy 
Philadelphos. But it seems to have been in Eretria rather than Chalkis that Lykophron 
found a congenial intellectual circle (Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas, p. 25). 

* Courby, of. cit., ch, xx, ‘ Les bols & glagure de décoration variée.’ 

* A specimen illustrated by Benndorf, Griech. und Sic. Vasenbilder, Pl. LXI. 2, for 
instance, introduces flower heads between the leaves, and rosettes occupy a similar position 
on B.M. Vases, iv. Gror. 

On a bowl from Delphi (Fouilles de Delphes, v. Fig. 739) it forms part of the main 
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(3) Mythological figures, used as pure decoration, with no narrative 
intention. 

(4) An ornamental band under the rim. For examples see Wat- 
zinger, Ath. Mitt., 1901, pp. 59-60. 

That bowls of this type were manufactured in Athens is made certain 
by the discovery of moulds, but whether the type originated in Athens or 
Alexandria appears uncertain. 

A small group among these bowls would appear to be earlier than the 
rest. They are characterised by the excellent quality of the black glaze, 
by careful workmanship (the rim ends in a small roll, beneath which is a 
narrow reserved pink stripe, and the motive on the base is sometimes 
surrounded by two concentric circles in relief, with a reserved stripe 
between) and by the arrangement of the figures in symmetrical groups, 
usually repeated four times.4 Bowls on which the figures follow one 
another with no definite grouping are probably later and debased imita- 
tions of this type. One of the bowls found in the fourth-century tombs 
at Delphi exhibits this lack of systematic arrangement, and we are there- 
fore justified in assigning to the earlier type a date considerably before 
the end of the fourth century. <A ferminus ante quem is given by the profile 2 
of the young Herakles which occurs among the motives on the base, which 
is unlikely to have been used before the tetradrachms issued by Alexander 
had acquired a certain popularity. The debut of this type would there- 
fore seem to fall between about 330-310 B.c. 

III. A series * characterised by (a) the introduction of a shallower 
type of bowl,* with the rim turned inwards; (5) the use of a matt glaze; 
(c) the variation between black and red ona single vessel; 5 (d) the arrange- 
ment of the decoration in parallel bands or zones separated from each 
other by a moulding; and (e) the comparative unimportance of figures 





scheme of decoration, according to a suggestion of M, Perdrizet, ‘ Le feuillage imbriqué de 
la base, représente-il une vigne que vendageraient les Amours?’ (op. cit., p. 176). 

1 For illustrations see Benndorf, op. cit., Pl. LIX. 2, 3; LX. 1,3; LXI.1, 2, 3, 5,6; 
Courby, op. cit., Pl. X. 6 (from the Louvre = inv. MNB. 3012); Walters, History of Ancient 
Pottery, i. Pl. XLVII. 2 (= B.M. Vases, iv. G103). 

* Benndorf, op., cit. Pl. LIX. 3b. 

3 Courby, op. cit., chap. xxi, ‘ Les bols A vernis mat.’ The character of the glaze by 
itself is, of course, an insufficient criterion for distinguishing the different series. Some 
bowls, for instance, are unglazed; and the quality and character of the glaze varies con- 
siderably in each series. 

4 Vessels other than bowls are fairly common in this series. 

5 This phenomenon is not peculiar to these bowls, See Zahn, Priene, p. 405 ff. 
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among the motives employed. The calyx of leaves sometimes disappears 
altogether, generally forms the lowest zone of decoration, and occasionally 
usurps the whole of the decorated space. The chief centre of diffusion 
of this type of bowl was Delos, but there were factories in or near Priene 
(Zahn, Priene, Nos. 20-45) and Pergamon, Conze, Pergamon, i. 2, 
Beiblatt, 40-43, p. 274, Figs. 1-21). Of these, Priene appears to have been 
closely dependent on Delos + while Pergamon had strong local peculiarities ; 
in particular we may notice the introduction of a new shape of bowl, 
intermediate between the Delian and the Homeric, with a high rim 
turned slightly outwards, but lacking the elegant curve of the early black 
glazed bowls. Bowls were also manufactured in S. Russia and Myrina, 
but the potters in these places seem to have been eclectic, and their pro- 
ducts do not constitute a separate series. 

The debut of the Delian series can be dated by circumstances of the 
excavations to the second half of the third century. The Pergamene 
series, which belong to the period of the monarchy, probably began about 
the same time. 

The chief interest and importance of the ‘ Megarian’ bowls lies in 
the fact that they were an economical substitute for gold and silver vessels, 
and enable us, to some extent, to reconstruct in imagination the products 
of Greek toreutic art in the fourth and third centuries B.c. Their value 
in this respect obviously depends on the extent to which they can be 
shewn to be dependent on metal originals ; and it is perhaps worth noticing 
that the type of bowl best represented at Sparta—that on which the calyx- 
ornament is the chief feature of the decoration—is the one which we are 
able to compare in some detail with its metal prototypes. This depend- 
ence of relief ware on toreutic must always be borne in mind when we 


+ Courby, op. cit., p. 401, claims three of the bowls, Nos. 23, 26, 27, as of Delian manu- 
facture on account of the identity of the stamps used. But Zahn treats them as identical 
in clay and glaze with the rest, so that here too we are probably dealing with the importation 
of moulds or stamps. The shape is with few exceptions that with the characteristic Delian 
rim turned slightly inwards: see profiles, Zahn, Joc. cit., p. 402, Fig. 528. 

2 | give a list, in chronological order, of the metal vessels which constitute the material 
for such comparison. , 

(x) Two cups from Taman (Comptes Rendus, 1880, Pl. II. 19 and Pl. IV. 8); early 
third century. 

(2) Silver flask from Boiotia (Arch. Anz., 1899, p. 129, Figs. 11, 12, 13). 

(3) Two bowls at Naples (Arch. Anz., 1897, p. 129, Figs. 16, 17); second century. 

(4) The exterior of the Athena bowl from Hildesheim (Pernice and Winter, Dey Hildes- 
heimer Silberfund, Pls. VI, VII; also Arch. Anz., 1897, p. 128, Fig. 15); first century. 
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attempt to estimate the relation of Arretine ware to the earlier Greek 
relief wares. No doubt the potters of Arretium learnt their technical 
processes, the use of stamps and even their characteristic red glaze, from 
the Greek potters; but they used these technical processes to produce 
imitations, not of the comparatively unimportant Greek wares, but of the 
masterpieces of contemporary Augustan silversmiths. We should there- 
fore expect to find the motives used on Arretine ware paralleled on existing 
pieces of Graeco-Roman silver-plate rather than on ‘ Megarian’ bowls; 
and such is, in fact, the case. 


EXAMPLES FROM SPARTA. 


With these results in mind, it has seemed worth while to study the 
fragments of ‘Megarian’ bowls found at Sparta during the various 
campaigns of the British School. These fragments, which are preserved 
in the Museum at Sparta, are not very numerous; they are mostly quite 
small, and come from the most scattered parts of the site.1 The questions 
to which we expect an examination of the fragments to provide an answer 
are two: ‘ Were the bowls manufactured locally or imported ?’ and ‘ What 
is their relation to the known series ?’ 

The fact that some bowls were manufactured locally is proved by 
the discovery of the following moulds :— 

(z) (Fig. 1, a). Part of base of mould: grey clay; from a circle 
scratched in the soft clay with a blunt instrument ® (which would shew in 
relief on the moulded bowl), with three or four moulded shells set at 
intervals to serve as feet (of which one remains), spring a narrow moulded 
leaf of some water-plant, and a number of lines scratched in the clay, 
apparently intended to represent the veins of an akanthos-leaf. At each 
side of the shell are curved scratched lines, with a dot above them. 

1 E.g., from the Orthia Sanctuary and neighbourhood, the altar mound, the Hellenistic 
tombs (8.5.4. xiii. 1907, pp. 165-166), the Acropolis, a field N. of the Acropolis (L 11), 
E. of the Roman Villa in M15, and the site of the Byzantine church (Hagios Nikon ?) on 
the Acropolis (cf. p. 118 above). 

* The practice of drawing in the soft clay to supplement an inadequate stock of stamps 
is illustrated by an interesting ‘ Homeric ‘ bowl published by C, Robert (Jahrb., 1919, pp. 
72~77, and Pl. 6) representing the death of Agamemnon. Of the figure of Aigistheus, 
Zahn writes: ‘Der Kopf, den der Stempel bot, scheint auch zu der vorliegenden Szene 
nicht gepasst zu haben. Der Tépfer hat ihn durch ein scheussliches Gebilde ersetzt, das 


er offenbar nach dem Eindriicken des Stempels freih’indig mit dem Modellierstecher in die 
Formwandung eingetieft hat,’ Joc. cit., p. 73, note x. 
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(2) Part of a foot of mould: grey clay; rosette on base, surrounded 
by rows of small holes stabbed in the soft clay. 

(3) Part of top of mould: pink clay; scale pattern of large leaves 
with midriff, with the tip in high relief. 

(4) Side of mould: grey clay; godroons. Of these, the first three 
come from site L 11, which also produced a handful of fragments of bowls. 
A mould for a terracotta (Fig. 1, c) also came from the same site, which 
appears to have been a sort of potters’ quarter in Hellenistic times. 





Fic, 1.—Porrer’s Moutps anp A STAMP 
From L 11. (Scale 1:2.) 


The presence of the stamp (Fig. 1, 8), also from L 11, is a puzzle. The 
design occurs on Pergamene vessels with applied reliefs so frequently as 
to cause Conze to think of a trademark.1 The shape of our stamp, like 
a wooden button-mould, is adapted to the process in which the design 
was stamped on a thin sheet of clay, and then cut out and applied 
to the walls of the vessel to be decorated; and indeed stamps identical 
with ours in design and shape have been found at Pergamon.? But 
no examples of this technique have been found at Sparta, which in 
any way recall the Pergamene ware to which the stamp belongs, and 
the shape renders the stamp thoroughly unsuited to the preparation of a 
mould, 
Among the fragments of bowls we can distinguish several which 
differ conspicuously from the rest in fabric or design :— 


1 Pergamon, i. 3, p. 276; a beautiful example of its use is the red-glazed goblet from 
Laodicea, B.M. Roman Pottery, L 35, Pl. VIII. 
* Pergamon, i. 2, Beibl. 33, 14; Ath. Mitt., 1910, p. 521, Fig. 7. 
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(1) (Fig. 2, 2). Fragment of rim, turned slightly outwards. Hard 
red paste, matt glaze, varying from red to black. Above, a maeander; 
in the centre of the square is an interpolated square with diagonals; 
below, a scroll. 

The fragment shewn alongside (Fig. 2, #) appears to be a local imita- 
tion. The walls are thick, the glaze matt black, and the design clumsily 
executed (notice the absence of diagonals in the interpolated square). 
Below the maeander appears the tip of a water-leaf. 

(2) Fragment of rim: similar fabric, similar maeander. 

(3) Fragment of rim (Fig. 2, 0) similar fabric and profile : two dolphins 
facing, with a palmette-like leaf between ;? below, a rosette. 

The fragment alongside (Fig. 2, ») appears to be a local imitation : 
the clay is coarse and gritty, there is no glaze, and the design is clumsily 
executed. Below the ornamental band appears the tip of a water-leaf. 

(4) (Fig.2,m). Similarin fabric and profile, but more highly glazed : 
two birds facing in opposite directions; below, two small bosses, evidently 
part of a dotted line under the rim. 

(5) Fragment of side, similar fabric : tip of godroon, with ornamental 
“ squiggles’ above. 

(6) (Fig. 5, m). Fragment of side: pink clay, matt glaze, black 
below, redabove. Tip ofan akanthos-leaf, above it, a Cupid running to 1. ; 
on the right, in the space between it and the next leaf, a smaller female 
figure, nude to the hips, kneeling to r. and apparently blowing a trumpet, 
to which a piece of drapery is attached. 

(7) (Fig. 5, 2). Fragment of rim and side: clay chalky grey with 
traces of mica, matt glaze, reddish-brown to black. Tip of two akanthos- 
leaves; between them a Cupid (shooting?) ; the ground is indicated by a 
moulded line. Traces of other figures right and left.3 


1 Both motives occur on Delian bowls. See Courby, op. cit., Figs. 76, 4 and 77, 7. 
The lower part of the bowl was probably occupied by a calyx of leaves, and several examples 
from Delos give an idea of its general appearance, ¢.g. Courby, op. cit., Pl. XIII, Nos. 16, 
17, 36. For the scroll see also fragments from Priene (Zahn, Priene, Nos. 27, 28). The 
maeander occurs at Pergamon, both with the diagonals on the interpolated square (Pergamon, 
i, 2; Beibl., 40, 1) and without them (Beidi. 43, 2). 

? Palmettes, joined by spirals, with dolphins at each side, are very common on the 
ornamental band under the rims on fragments found on the Athenian Acropolis (Watzinger, 
Ath, Mitt., 1901, p. 59, Nos. 1x and 12). A frieze of dolphins facing each other in pairs 
occurs on a bowl from Priene (Zahn, Priene, p. 405, No. 31). Dolphins are a common motive 
in all the series. They occur on rims from Pergamon combined with rosettes (Pergamon, 
i, 2, p. 274, r) and sea-horses (i. 2; Beidl. 43, 2). 

* This bowl recalls one from S. Russia (Zahn, Jahrb., 1908, pp. 45 ff., No. 13). A 
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Besides these two fragments, there is only one fragment which shews 
traces of figures (Fig. 5, ~). The figure appears to be a Nike hovering,’ 
but it is very obscure, The fragment comes from L 11, and the fabric 
presents no peculiarities. 

(8) (Fig. 4, 1). This fragment differs from the rest in the excellent 
quality of the black glaze, recalling the Attic. The decoration was 
apparently divided into zones; there remain the top of a calyx of leaves 
and flower-heads, and a wreath of olive-leaves tied in bundles,* with 
rosettes set in the empty spaces between. 


The rest of the fragments may be studied together. The clay is 
usually a smooth chalky grey or pink, occasionally in the coarser examples 
a gritty grey, all with traces of mica. There are three varieties of glaze :— 

(a) An opaque, lustrous brownish-black glaze of various hues, well 
incorporated with the clay. 

(5) A deep-black matt glaze, well incorporated with the clay. 

(c) A thin brown matt wash. This is only used on a few inferior 
specimens.® 

The shape is invariably that with the high, slightly out-turned rim 
characteristic of Pergamon.* There is no example of the Delian inturned 
rim,° though a few examples (Figs. 2, m; 5, #) approach the more flaring 
curves of the earlier bowls. 

The decoration shews very little variety: the absence of figure 
motives has already been noticed. The majority of the fragments can be 
assigned to a single type of bowl, that in which a calyx of leaves and 
flowering stalks, springing from a circle round the base, reaches right up 





similar arrangement of leaves and figures occurs on a bowl from Pergamon (of. cit., i. 2; 
Beibl. 43, 3), but the figures are more insignificant. 

1 This motive occurs fairly frequently among the‘ bols & glagure’; also among the little 
gilded clay ornaments which were used as substitutes for jewellery. 

2 A similar motive occurs on Delian bowls, with a group of three small dots, to represent 
berries, instead of the rosettes (Courby, op. cit., Pl. XII. 15; XIII. 29), or with a stalk 
and one berry (op. cit., Figs. 77-8); also on a bow! from S. Russia, and another from Priene 
(Zahn, Jahrb., 1908, loc. cit., No. 8, and Priene, No. 32 a and b). A simple form with only 
three leaves occurs at Pergamon (op. cit., Beibl. 43, Nos. 12, 15, 19; on No. 6 it is combined 
with rosettes to form the band of ornament under the rim. The motive also occurs ona 
silver egg-platter from Boscoreale (Mon. Piot, v. PL XXIX). 

3 Some fragments are unglazed. 

4 Pergamon, i, 2; Beibl. 40, 1, and 43, passim. It also occurs in Priene (see above, 
p. 280, n. 1) and S. Russia (Zahn, Jahrb., 1908, Nos. 11-17, 20, 21, 25). 

® Fig. 2, & is the nearest approach to it. 
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to the rim; 1 there is sometimes a band of ornament beneath the rim 
(Figs. 2, k, #, 0; 4, 0), but it is sometimes omitted (Fig. 2, a-d).? 

An analysis of the elements out of which the decoration is built up 
shews their inferiority to the bowls of Pergamon and Delos. The narrow, 
stylised akanthos leaf is a meagre substitute for the luxuriant, naturalistic 
leaves, with the tips turned over, of these series, which appear but seldom 
on our bowls (Fig. 3), and as it no longer presents that effective contrast 
with the narrow water-leaves which is employed so happily on one of the 
bowls from Pergamon,’ we are not surprised to find that the practice of 
alternating them is dropped: Fig. 2, ! has two water-leaves side by side 
between the stylised akanthos leaves, which appear to be discarded 





Fic. 3.—FRaGMENT OF “' MeGarran” Bowt 
with AKANTHOS Lear. (Scale 1:2.) 


altogether on Figs. 2, c-d,r,z; 4, c,* while on the bowl of Philokles (Fig. 4, 0) 
it is the water-leaves which disappear. On Fig. 2, #, even the flowering 
shoots disappear, and we have a simple calyx of water-leaves. The wide, 
round-ended or heart-shaped type of water-leaf, which appears at both 
Delos and Pergamon, does not appear among the motives used, and even 
the narrow pointed variety undergoes debasement; on some of the frag- 
ments these leaves are not in moulded relief, but the outline and midriff 
are rendered with a barbotine-like line, as if the design had been scratched 
on the soft clay of the mould. The lowest point is reached in two coarse 


1 The origin and development of the calyx-ornament has been studied by Zahn (Priene, 
Pp. 411-417). It occupies the whole field below the ornamental band separating the rim 
from the body on bowls from Delos (Courby, op. cif., Pl. XII. 1, 2, 3, XIII. 17, 20), and 
Pergamon (Pergamon, Beibl., 40,1; 43, 1). 

2 Where the fragment does not reach up to the rim it is obviously impossible to tell 
whether there was an ornamental band or not. Similarly the rims on Fig. 2, e-i, m, 0, 
give no hint of the decoration beneath them; 4 appears to have belonged to the type under 
discussion. 

3 Pergamon, i. 2; Beibl. 40, 1. 

« A fragment from Pergamon shews only narrow pointed leaves, with flowering stalks 
between (Beibl. 43, 10). 5 See above, p 281, No. 1. 
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Fic. 4.—' Mrcarran’ Bowis AND FRAGMENTS, CHIEFLY Vases. (Scale 1: 2.) 
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bowls from L 11, of which one is illustrated (Fig. 4, d), and the other in 
Fig. 6. The clay is chalky pink, the glaze a thin brown matt wash ; the 
rim of Fig. 4, @ has been clumsily added after the vessel was removed 
from the mould, and the decoration is a hasty and impressionistic repro- 
duction of the prevalent type. The calyx does not spring from the centre 
of the base, but around a fairly wide circle, which is often marked off by 
a line in relief (Figs. 2, x, z; 4, ¢, ¢,f, h, i, m), once by a bead-and-reel 
moulding, Fig. 4 (#),2 and often set round with largish petals with the 
tips in high relief, the whole forming a sort of stand-ring, and presenting 
the general appearance of a sunflower (Figs. 2, x, 2; 4, ¢, /). The inside 
of the circle is sometimes occupied by a rosette (Figs. 2, x, z; 4, 4, 6, e), 
or by concentric circles in relief (Fig. 4, f): particularly common is the 
use of moulded shells, astragaliskoi, or rosettes,* as feet; Figs. 1, @; 4, 
g—p; 5, 6, 0; on the bowl of Philokles (Fig. 4, 0) they are set round a 
gorgoneion, or mask.$ 


Types of Decoration. 


A. Decoration covering the whole body. 
(x) (Fig. 5, 4, #). A scale pattern of leaves.‘ 
Different types of this scale pattern are shewn on the fragments 


2 As on a fragment from Pergamon, op. cit., i. 2; Beibl. 42, 7. 

® The practice of using moulded shells, masks, leaves in high relief, etc. as feet, is derived 
from metal prototypes. Zahn, Priene, p. 397, and Courby, B.C.H., 1913, Pp. 427, give 
references for examples in both clay and metal. To these add :— 

(z) Athens, Nat. Mus. 12622: a bowl in many ways recalling ours. On the base a 
rosette, around it four shells, with small leaves between : long narrow leaves, rising to the 
ornamental border beneath the rim, which consists of a very small egg-and-dart in 
shallow relief, dolphins, and a running quirk. 

(2) Athens, 2112, from Boiotia: four shells as feet. 

(3) A bowl at Delphi (Fouilles, v. p. 177, No. 435, Fig. 742), ‘ & bas quatre coquillages 
autour d'un gorgoneion.’ 

(4) A-small fragment in the museum at Delphi with a shell attached. 

(5) A bowl in the museum at Thebes (LXXV. 1) which has on the base four “ blobs "” 
apparently meant for shells. 

Except the bowl in the Louvre (H 385 = Mon. Piot, vi. p. 50, Fig. 14) with three masks, 
mentioned by Courby, these are the only examples of such appendages on Megarian bowls 
which have come to my notice outside Sparta. For astragaliskoi I know of no actual 
parallel. Pollux (vi. 99) says of a psychter ‘ot phy dyer rv8udra, 4Ad’ dorpayadioxous, 
and it is probable that he is using the word in its strict sense as ‘ supports in the form of 
knuckle-bones.” 

3 A gorgoneion or mask occurs on three bowls from Pergamon (Beibi. 42, Nos. 5, 6, 7)- 
There is no example from Delos of any head or mask on the base (Courby, op. cit., p. 392). 

« This pattern is probably derived from metal prototypes (like the cup from Boscoreale, 
Mon. Piot, v. Pl. XXIII) on which it can be traced back to the fourth century (Not. degli 
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Fic. 5.—FRAGMENTS OF 'MEGARIAN" Bowls, CHIEFLY SipEs. (Scale 1: 2.) 
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(Figs. 4,1; 5, d, e, f, g), but they are so small that it is impossible to tell 
the scheme of decoration to which they belonged. Fig. 4, / is interesting 
as shewing the same type of base as is found with the prevalent type of 
bowl. On the fragment of base Fig. 5, d, the leaves may just have defined 
the circle from which the calyx sprang, as on the base Fig. 4, m, where the 
base of one of the narrow water-leaves is left. 

(2) (Fig.5,c.) The design is obscure; the bowl appears to have been 
divided into hexagonal fields by lines ! consisting of small bosses * and the 
fields then filled with lines scratched in the clay of the mould. A relief 
line marked off the base, which was decorated with similar scratched lines. 

(3) Fragments of three bowls ornamented with small, flat bosses. 
B. Decoration divided into zones. 

(x) (Fig. 5,2.) Scale pattern.® 

(2) A fragment of base; part of moulded shell surrounded by two 
concentric circles in relief and three rows of small, flat bosses. As the 
space between the top row of bosses and the break is wider than that 
between the rows of bosses, it is evident that they did not cover the whole 
bowl. 

(3) (Fig. 4, 7.) Wreath of oak-leaves and acorns.! 

(4) (Fig. 4, s.) Tip of calyx of leaves; above, a line in relief, and a 
wreath of vine-leaves and grape-clusters.> 

(5) (Fig. 4, v.) A grape-cluster, possibly from a wreath similar to 

(4), but larger, occupying the whole space between base-ornament and 
rim, just as the scroll-pattern, which generally occupies only the central 
zone, occupies the whole bow! on a specimen from S. Russia (Zahn, 
Jahrb., 1908, p. 51, No. 6). 
Scavi, 1896, p. 382, Fig. 8). It is used to cover the whole bowl on specimens from Delos 
(Courby, op. cit., Pl. XII. 8,13; XIII. 24; for the different types of leaf used, see Courby, 
op. cit., Fig. 80, 8), S. Russia (Zahn, Jahrb., 1908, No. 36), and Thrace (Arch. Anz., 1918, 
p- 25, Fig. 29, ¢, h). 

) This division into hexagons occurs on bowls from Delos (Courby, op. cit., Fig. 80, x 
and PI. XII. 7) and on two bowls from S. Russia (Zahn, op. cit., Nos. 25 and 26). Incised 
hexagons also occur on plain black glazed bowls (Watzinger, Ath. Mitt., 1901, p. 70, No. 6). 

? As on No. 25 from S. Russia, mentioned above. 

? This constitutes the lower zone on a fragment from Pergamon (Beibl. 43, 22); the 
upper one is occupied by a wreath of oak-leaves and acorns; a motive which, so far as I 
am aware, does not occur at Delos. . For the types of scale pattern used at Pergamon, see 
also Beibl., 43, Nos. 7, 8, to. 

* See note 3 above. Oak wreaths also occur on Arretine ware. 

* Cf. Courby, op. cit., Fig. 77, 9 (from Delos) ; Zahn, Jahrb., 1908, pp. 50 ff., Nos. 4 and 5 
(from S. Russia); Pergamon, Beibl. 43, 8. 
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(6) A bowl with a rosette with a sunk centre on the base; around it a 
circle from which rises an elaborate calyx of akanthos and water-leaves with 
tendrils between, above that an elaborate wreath of vine and ivy leaves. 

(7) (Fig. 5, 5.) Coarse ware, gritty grey clay, no glaze. The base 
was surrounded by three more or less concentric circles with moulded 
shells at intervals; above, four rows of rosettes, the two outer rows 
being rather smaller; above, a line in relief, a row of leaves and a border 
of bosses between lines in relief. The rim is missing. 

(8) (Fig. 5, a.) Two registers, separated by lines in relief. The 
design of the lower one is not clear (perhaps a composite floral scroll ?). 
The upper is filled with highly stylised flower-heads, divided into com- 
partments by parallel curved lines. 

(9) (Fig. 5, l.) The bowl signed by Sosimos. The base is occupied 
by a rosette, surrounded by a ring of small circles between concentric 
circles, and an outer ring of larger circles. The rest of the decoration 
consists in rosettes surrounded by festoons depending from bows; * 
below the rim a ring of small circles, and two lines in relief. 


The Potters’ Signatures. 


Sosimos (Fig. 5, /) and Philokles (Fig. 4, 0) are the only potters whose 
signatures have come down to us in, full. The signature of the former is 
interesting, as it appears in the nominative case,* while the genitive is 
the form most often used by the makers of ‘ Megarian bowls.’* Three 
fragments bear portions of signatures :— 

(Fig. 4, m.) Round the base, which appears to have had no orna- 
ment, in relief W1T. This is probably part of a name ending in —riwv, 
the signature being retrograde.t Where the signature was produced—as 

1 Cf. Pergamon, i. 2, p. 274, Figs. 16, 17. The festoons are much more elaborate 
than on our bowl. 

2 The only other examples I know are OVIAIC = (Vilis) (Zahn, Jahrb., 1908, p. 73) 
and TIOCCIAOC (? = TTACIAEOC) (loc. cit., p. 68, note 24), both from S. Russia; 
HPAKAEIAHC from Cervetri (loc. cit., p. 74, note); ALONYCIOC on a bowl from 
Boiotia in Athens (Nat. Mus. No. 11556), and the graffito MAP (), a woman's name, from 
S. Russia (Arch. Anz., 1912, p. 341). 

2 For the known signatures, see Zahn, /oc. cit., p. 72 sqq., note 31, and Courby, op. cit., 
PP. 363-366, 393, 412, 415-416. 

« As on a vase signed ACKAHTTIIAAOV in the National Museum at Athens (No. 
12619: provenance unknown), and one signed €YBANOPOC from Gythion ('E@. 'Apx., 


1892, p. 192). as 
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here—not by means of a stamp but by scratching the name in the soft clay 
of the mould, this would naturally be the case unless the maker of the 
mould wrote looking-glass wise.* ; 

(Fig. 5, 0.) Part of a large, flat base, from L 11, pink clay, grey matt 
glaze; the base is occupied by a large star with eight rays, set round with 
four moulded shells; the whole surrounded by two lines in relief, between 
which appeared the signature in relief. Only the letters 0 x remain. 

(Fig. 6.) Possibly part of the signature Cw=IMOC from L11. 


General Conclusions. 


The fragments belong to the third series of bowls: there is nothing 
that recalls the ‘Homeric’ bowls, and only a single obscure motive 





Fic. 6.—FRAGMENT SIGNED BY THE 
Porrer CWEIMOC. (Scale 1:2.) 


(Fig. 5, #) which recalls the ‘ bols 4 glagure.’ Of the two more or less 
independent centres from which this type of bowl was disseminated 
throughout the Greek world—Delos and Pergamon—many circumstances 
combine to point to the latter. Not only does the Pergamene stamp 
(Fig. 1, b above) prove trade relations, but the general appearance of the 
fragments finds its closest parallel on certain specimens from Pergamon.* 
Certain motives are common to the repertoire of both the Delian and 
Pergamene potters, but others, namely the gorgoneion on the base and 
the wreath of oak-leaves and acorns, do not occur at Delos. The 
absence of the characteristic Delian rim has already been noticed, nor 
is there a single specimen of the flat unadorned base, which is not 
uncommon at Delos. 


4 As ona mould fora lamp, bearing the signature of the potter Ariston (Furtwangler, 
Coll. Sabouroff, Pl. LXXV.). 2 Op. cit.,i. 2; Beibl. 40, 1; 42, 3,5; 43, 1, 2 
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We seem, however, to be dealing with the products of local potters 
under the influence of the Pergamene series, rather than with actual 
importation. The general fact of local manufacture is attested by the 
discovery of moulds; and the appearance of a moulded water-leaf on 
mould No. I (p. 28r) warns us that we need not expect all local products 
to be decorated in so hastily-executed a manner as the two bowls Fig. 4, ¢ 
and Fig. 6. Nor will the quality of the glaze afford a criterion, as all 
three varieties occur on the same chalky grey clay; besides, neither 
variety corresponds with the description of the Pergamene glaze which 
‘ wechselt von glinzendem rot bis zum schwarz. Vielfach gehen diese 
Farben bei Unregelmiissigkeit des Brennens an demselben Gefiiss ineinander 
iiber’ (Conze, Pergamon, i. 2, pp. 274, 275). Moreover, the monotony 
in the scheme of decoration, the simplification of the elements out of which 
it is built up, and the practice of scratching motives in the mould, all 
suggest local potters trying to reproduce with an inadequate supply of 
stamps the general effect of imported specimens. The extreme fondness 
for the use of shells and astragaliskoi as feet also seems to be a local 
peculiarity. I think we may regard Nos. 1-5, p. 284 f., as almost 
certainly imported, and Nos. 6, 7, 8 as possibly so; but the rest I am 
inclined to regard as local products. 

To what period are we to assign the activity of the potters who made 
these bowls? The date, suggested by the study of the contents of the 
Hellenistic tombs for the bowl of Philokles,} namely, the first half of the 
second century B.c., agrees very well with such indications of date as are 
revealed by a study of the fragments. The series to which they belong 
did not begin at Delos, the most active centre of its manufacture and 
dissemination, until after 250 B.c., and its debut at Pergamon was 
probably about the same date. We can hardly assign to the activity 
at Sparta a contemporaneous start, as we must allow time for the 
foreign products to become sufficiently familiar to create a demand for 
imitations. How long this might be in the then existing conditions of 
taste and commerce at Sparta it is difficult to say, but there are indications 
that the bowls of Philokles and Sosimos, which belong to the second 
century, were among the earlier products of the industry. The gorgoneion 
on the former, the festoons on the latter, are both without parallel among 
our fragments. Now ‘it may be taken as a general rule of decoration, at 

¥ BLS.A. xiii. p. 167. 
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least for Greek pottery, that motives become abundant directly a style 
secures a vogue, and that afterwards there comes a period when a very 
small number of stereotyped designs are repeated ad nauseam.'1 No 
doubt this argument would have more force if the number of our fragments 
were considerably larger than it is, but so far as it goes it suggests that 
the manufacture at Sparta did not begin until the end of the third or early 
second century. It would perhaps be rash to go further and seek in the 
loss of their ports and shipping which followed the defeat of Nabis in 
the year 195, the circumstances which thus threw the Spartans on the 
resources of their local potters. 


II.—Bowts wit MEDALLIoNS.* 


This class is poorly represented at Sparta; all the medallions are in 
flat relief. 

i. (Fig. 7, a.) Head of Athena: diam. ‘025 m. Several specimens. 
The head is represented full face, in a helmet with three crests and flapping 
cheek-pieces, and recalls in a summary manner the well-known head of 
the Parthenos on gold medallions from S. Russia.? The subject occurs 
on several clay medallions,‘ of which we may mention one from S. Russia ® 
because it has been compared to the mask on the base of a‘ Megarian’ 
bowl found at Athens,® and thus forms a link between the two classes.” 
The medallion has been cut out of a sheet of clay and ‘ appliquéed ’ to the 
base of the bowl, a technical peculiarity of bowls found in Asia Minor, 
which appears to have enjoyed a particular vogue at Pergamon.® 


1 Ure, Black Glaze Pottery from Rhitsona, p. 33- 

2 For a discussion of this class see Pagenstecher, Die Calenische Reliefkeramik, I. 
Vorstufen, pp. 5-21. 

? Reinach, Antiquités du Bosphore Cimmérien, Pl, XIX. 1, and pp. 632 and 632. 

* They are mostly derived from the type of the Russian medallions. For a list of Greek 
examples, see Courby, op. cit., p. 226, No. 3: for examples in Calene ware, Pagenstecher, 
op. cit., pp. 23-24, No. 5 (bowls), and pp. 91-92, Nos. 165-167 (gutti). Of less artistic 
merit are two stamps of Priene (Wiegand-Schrader, Priene, p. 466, Nos. 236, 237), which 
Zahn considers were used for decorating fancy bread. 

5 Malmberg, Materialen zur Archdologie Russlands, vii. Pl. I. 4. = Minns, Scythians 
and Greeks, p. 365. 

© Watzinger, Ath. Mitt., 1901, p. 67, c. 3. 

* For further links, see Pagenstecher, op. cit., p. 19. Léschcke notes the technical 
resemblance between the bowls with a portrait medallion of Euripides and the ‘ Homeric’ 
bowls, and stggests that there may have existed metal prototypes with a portrait medallion 
inside and scenes from the plays outside (Dragendorff, Terra sigillata, p. 15 (31) note). 

* Pagenstecher, op, cit, p. 11. $ 
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ii. (Fig. 7, 6.) Rosette: chalky grey clay and matt black glaze. 
This use of a rosette is, so far as I know, unique. Its prototype is to be 
sought in metal originals like that illustrated by Watzinger, Ath. Mitt., 
Ig0I, p. 90, where the centre of the interior is decorated by a raised and 
gilded circle with a rosette engraved on it, and narrow bands of engraved 
ornament occur round the inside of the rim, and half-way up the side. 
Imitations of such bowls may be seen in the bowls of black glazed ware 

. with a painted star on the centre of the interior, and painted decoration 
on the sides. The white and yellow paint used is probably intended to 
suggest the gilding of the engraved decoration of the original. Our 
fragment should probably be regarded as a slightly later imitation of a 
similar original, made after relief had superseded painting ‘ @ velouches ’ as 
a means of imitating metallic originals; painted decoration may have 
been retained on the sides of the bowl.* 

iii. (Fig. 7, c.) Fragment of medallion. Matt black glaze. Hand 
holding a kantharos. 

iv. (Fig. 7, ¢.) Portion of ‘phiale mesompalos.’ The medallion, 
which is surrounded by a moulded ring, represents the facing head of a 
youthful Herakles.$ The lion’s skin is worn on the head, and the two 
front paws are tied on the breast. The features are very slight and almost 
suggest that Omphale ‘ rather than Herakles may be represented. The 
workmanship and the black glaze are both good. 


1 E.g. Watzinger, op. cit., p. 70, Nos. 7a, b, ¢, p. 80, No. 29, p. 81, No. 30, p. 82, No. 
32 (platter). 

? The combination of painted or incised decoration with a relief medallion in the centre 
of the interior is more usual than the combination of painting and relief on ‘ Megarian’ 
bowls, of which I only know the following three examples :— 

(1) Athens, Nat. Mus. 2112, from Boiotia. Under the rim are twelve moulded rosettes, 
painted alternately pink and white; probably in imitation of silver vessels decorated with 
inset precious stones, like the two bowls from Hildesheim referred to on p. 280, n. 2, and 
an elegant kantharos from Tarentum (Not. degli Scavi, 1897, pp. 380-381, Figs. 5, 5a). 

(2) and (3) Watzinger, Ath. Mitt., 1901, p. 73, 8a and b, two fragments of rims, each 
with two bands of decoration, one painted and one in relief. Both the painted motives 
appear in relief on ‘Megarian ' bowls; indeed the painted dolphins on the second of these 
fragments are repeated in relief in the lower band of decoration. A simplified version, in 
relief, of the ivy-wreath painted on the other rim appears on one of our fragments 
(Fig. 2, ¢). 

? A beardless Herakles mask occurs on three askoi in London, B.A. Vases, IV. G73-75- 
For Calene ware, see Pagenstecher, op. cit., p. 65, No. 85 (bearded, on a bowl) and p. x11, 
No. 258 (gutti). 

‘* Five examples of the head of Omphale in the lion’s skin are quoted by Pagenstecher 
on gutti of Calene ware (op. cit., p. 112, No. 260). 
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TII.—MIScELLANEOUS FRAGMENTS. 
P A selection of moulded wares, chiefly from L411, is shewn on Fig. 
7, f-m. 

A curious piece of relief-ware is illustrated on Fig. 7,d. It is obviously 
intended to imitate the common type of bronze handle ending in a human 
hand. The hand, which is flat and carelessly modelled, is left in the pink 
of the clay, while the vessel is black glazed. 


co 


ee 





Fic. 8 RECONSTRUCTION OF KRATER. 


IV.—VESSELS WITH APPLIED RELIEFS. 

From the pit at the southern end of the central trenches on the 
Acropolis, and the ancient trenches draining into it,1 come a number of 
fragments from a series of black-glazed kraters, decorated with motives 
in relief. A complete list of these fragments would obviously be prema- 
ture, as the deposit is not yet completely dug, but a few general remarks 
may not be out of place. 

The kraters are all of grey clay, with a black glaze; this latter, how- 
ever, varies considerably in quality : sometimes it is lustrous, and some- 
times matt; on three fragments, which probably belong to a single vessel, 

1 See p. 251, above. 
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it is of an unpleasant mottled red, no doubt due to some accident or lack 
of skill in the firing; on several fragments it has disappeared almost 
entirely, though in general it is well consolidated with the clay. Some 
fragments have a chalky slip on the inside, with daubs of the black glaze. 
Most have the same glaze inside as out. 

The kraters vary somewhat in dimensions; the diagram in Fig. 8 
is taken from No. x below, with the missing foot supplied from No. 3. 
The profile of the rim, and of the dentil moulding above the fluted bowl 
which forms the lower part of the krater, differs from one specimen to 
another, and the bowl is sometimes plain instead of fluted. The fluting 
is shallow, as if scratched with a blunt instrument in the clay. As there 
are eleven varieties of the dentil moulding among the fragments, it is 
clear that we are dealing with at least that number of kraters. It is 
not certain that a rim-piece inscribed Sadap-- belongs to the 
series, but the similarity of profile and fabric makes it probable that it 
does so. One of the fragments (motive 4) has part of an inscription, SAL 
(part of A). As this is the beginning of the inscription, it cannot be - 
restored [’A]oap[a/ac], but is probably the dedicator’s name: in which 
case the whole series may have been dedicated by this Zadcap[yos?]. 
For the practice of dedicating a whole series, we may refer to the 
numerous vases and fragments inscribed with the name of Chilonis 
from the Orthia sanctuary.? 

The shape is obviously derived from metal prototypes, but I do not 
know of any exact parallel. The vessel was not made in a mould 
complete with reliefs, but the latter were cut out and applied to the 
walls while still soft, rather like pastry ornaments for a piecrust. This 
mode of decoration occurs in the fourth and third centuries on black- 
glazed situlae from Italy,? where it is combined with simple painted 
decoration and the plaque with the relief on it is trimmed into a neat 
rectangle; on fluted vessels,’ chiefly hydriae,* of the third century, 
where it is combined with bands of painted decoration ; and on Pergamene 
ware of the second century. We may note that one of our motives 
(a) occurs also on a fragment, from Tangaris’ garden (immediately 


1 B.S.A., xxiv. p. 116. 

* A list is given by Schréder, 74 Berlin Winckelmanns Programm, p. 10. 
? Courby, op. cit., ch. xv, ‘ Vases cdtelés.’ 

‘ The kelebe, B.M. Vases, G2o, is exceptional. 

* Courby, op. cit., ch. xxiv, ‘ La céramique a reliefs & Pergame.’ 
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west of the Orthia Sanctuary), on which there are traces of both fiuting 
and painting. 

The number of motives is comparatively small, and in Figs. 9 and 10 
we offer illustrations of all the motives occurring on fragments which can 
be assigned to this series of kraters. There are several joins among the 
fragments, and others we can sometimes group together as belonging to 
the same pot on account of similarity of fabric. The vessels of which we 
are thus enabled to form some idea as a whole are four in number, and it 
will be convenient to consider the motives in these groups. 

I. The Athene Krater. This is the most complete vessel we have. 
The fragments, when put together, give us about half the rim and con 
siderable portions of the fluted bowl beneath the dentil moulding. The 
profile of the dentil moulding is square, as shewn in Fig. 8. The motives 
of the rim are shewn on Fig. 9, a, b and c. 

(Fig. 9, a.) The goddess Athena is sitting facing towards the left, 
breast and face being shewn in three-quarter view. Her shield with 
the Gorgoneion in the centre is resting on the ground beside her, and her 
right arm is raising a fold of drapery that lies across her lap. She wears 
a Corinthian helmet, and her hair falls in long locks down to her shoulder. 
The general pose of the figure, the treatment of the breasts, the heavy 
fold of drapery across the knees, and its contrast with the finer perpen- 
dicular folds of the chiton around the feet, all recall the reverse type of 
Pergamene silver coins from Attalos I to AttalosII.1_ There are, of course, 
differences : the absence of a crest on the helmet, the action of the right 
hand, which on the coins is holding out a wreath at arm's length, the 
position of the feet, the three-quarters view of the face, and the fact that 
the shield is turned towards the left. Still, the comparison derives 
importance from the fact that the coin has already been compared * 
to a much more important work of art, the silver bowl from Hildesheim, 
with an ‘emblema’ of the seated Athena, which incidentally shews a 
greater divergence from the coin-type than our relief. If these resem- 
blances are more than accidental, it is natural to suppose that some 
well-known work of art served as a prototype for all three. The most 
tempting conjecture is that they were all derived from a cult statue of 


1 Imhoof-Blumer, Die Miinzen der Dynastie von Pergamon, Pls. I. and II., Nos. 8-24. 
2 F, Winter, Arch. Anz., 1897, p. 127. Pernice and Winter, Der Hildesheimer 
Silberfund, p. 24. 
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Athena Nuxndépos, set up in the Nikephorion which Attalos I founded 
to commemorate his victories. Von Fritze has, however, unhesitatingly 
rejected this hypothesis as applied to the coin type. 

There are fragments of at least two other examples of this motive, 
both corresponding with the krater under discussion in the quality of the 
glaze and the thickness of the walls. One of them, however, must belong 
to a different vessel, as there is a portion of the lip shewing above the head 
of the goddess, and it is narrower than on the krater under discussion. 
There is no difficulty in supposing that these kraters were made in pairs, as 
the practice has been traced by Pernice * to the end of the fifth century. 
The third example may belong to either of these two kraters; it suggests 
that the same motives were repeated in a symmetrical arrangement on 
each side of the krater. There is also an example with reddish glaze from 
one of the Acropolis trenches in 1924, and the example from a fluted 
vessel above referred to (p. 298 f.). 

(Fig. 9, b.) This motive represents a naked young man with a drawn 
sword in his left hand, carrying off a maiden, naked but for some fluttering 
drapery. Scenes of rape are common on relief-ware, both in clay and metal, 
and it would be idle to attempt to give names to the pair. The youth is 
climbing a stony ascent, represented by some boulders on which his left 
foot is set; a similar representation of stony ground appears on a bronze 
situla in Berlin,’ and on a clay model for a bronze relief in Munich.‘ It 
was a singularly happy device on bronze vessels, where the motive did 
not form an isolated picture rigidly framed within the outlines of the 
applied plaque, but merged gradually in the undecorated walls of the 
vessel. Such a pictorial representation of the background softened the 
transition from the decorated to the undecorated surface. 

Another example of this motive was found in 1924 in the portico on 
the Acropolis. The glaze was better, and the outlines sharper and clearer, 
as if it has been made while the mould was newer. 

(Fig. 9, c.) All that remains of this motive on the krater under con- 
sideration is the hind paw and tail of the lion. It is the commonest 

1 Die Miinzen von Pergamon, p. 39. 

2 58th Winckelmanns Programm, pp. 19-25. 
3 Schroder, 74th Winckelmanns Programm, Pl. I and HU. 
* Sieveking, Miinchener Jahrbuch der Bildenden Kunst, 1922, p. 117, Fig. 1. See also 


his remarks on the relation of the Hellenistic pictorial reliefs to the pictorial treatment of 
background on toreutic works. 
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among the motives, no less than eight examples being represented, 
some of them by very small fragments. A muscular, but very mild- 
looking, lion with his tail peaceably tucked between his legs is advancing 
to the right, with his head turned and represented full face. A diminutive 
Eros standing at his shoulder chucks him under the chin. The fact that 
the glaze on one example of this motive corresponds to that of the motives 
described below (p. 364) as belonging to ‘the Maenad Krater’ suggests 
that we should give a Bacchic interpretation to this motive, whether we 
conceive this particular example of it as actually belonging to ‘ the 
Maenad Krater ’ or to a companion vessel.+ 

II. The Amazon Krater. This krateris of slightly smaller dimensions; 
the walls are thinner, and the glaze more lustrous. The bowl is fluted 
and the moulding oval in profile. The rim is ornamented with small 
reliefs representing scenes from an Amazonomachy. Motive (d) occurs 
twice, motive (c) once. There is also a third example of motive (d), but 
the glaze is inferior, and the outlines blurred, as if it had been taken 
from a worn mould. 

Such scenes were one of the commonest items in the repertoire of the 
Hellenistic artist, whether sculptor, metal-worker, or potter. Similar 
groupings occur over and over again, and were ultimately no doubt 
derived from famous pieces of sculpture, like the friezes of the temple of 
Apollo at Phigaleia, of Nike Apteros at Athens, and of the Mausoleum.? 
The group of a Greek pulling the head of an Amazon back by the hair is 
of frequent occurrence, so is the grouping of the combatants in sets of 
three similar to that in motive (d), but generally two figures are advancing, 
one to the attack and the other to the defence of the central figure on the 
ground. It is not quite clear whether the figure on the right of our motive 
is plunging his sword into the body of the seated Amazon, but he appears 
rather to be regarding her with an air of compassion. Moreover, the 
third figure, holding out a shield in protection over the Amazon, is certainly 
a Greek, and not an Amazon, so we should perhaps regard it as Achilles 


1 It is, of course, not certain that the kraters of this series were made in pairs, but an 
examination of the fragments suggests it. 

* Courby has compared the motives on the bowls to these friezes. Brickner, Ath. 
-Mitt., 1888, p. 382, studied similar motives on tombstones and compared them to‘ Megarian’ , 
bowls. The famous Siris bronzes closely resemble the style of the Mausoleum, and the 
combatants on the frieze of the Nereid monument at Xanthos borrow their attitudes and 
grouping from these friezes, In fact, they were part of the stock-in-trade of the Hellenistic 
craftsman, and might be applied to any decorative purpose. 
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mourning for Penthesilea, rather than as a scene of actual combat. A 
Greek supporting a falling Amazon, doubtless to be identified as Achilles 
and Penthesilea, occurs on a ‘ Megarian’ bowl.t 

III. The Centaur Krater. Of this krater we possess the moulded 
foot, and the lower part up to and including the dentil moulding, as well 
as two fragmentary examples of the motive (/), of which the more complete 
is illustrated in Fig.9,/. These fragments are grouped together by reason 
of the peculiar mottled red appearance of the glaze. The motive repre- 
sents a Centaur carrying off a struggling woman, whom we should perhaps 
regard as a Bacchante or a Nymph rather than asa Lapith. The pursuit 
of Maenads by Satyrs is a common subject on R. F. Attic vases, and the 
Centaurs are akin to the Satyrs. On certain coins from districts of Mace- 
donia where the worship of Dionysos was prevalent, a Centaur carrying 
off a woman appears as a variant of the type of a Satyr carrying off a 
woman.” It was therefore natural that the Centaurs should be attracted 
into the Dionysiac circle, as, for instance, on the frieze of the temple of 
Apollo at Teos built by the architect Hermogenes in the second half of 
the fourth century. Pliny * mentions Centauvos Bacchasgue caelati sevphi 
by the silversmith Akragas, which in his day might be seen in the temple 
of Father Liber in Rhodes, It is not clear from this passage whether the 
Centaurs and Bacchantes were represented on the same cup, or even 
whether, if they were on different cups, the cups were regarded as counter- 
parts; yet the passage is quoted as evidence for the Bacchic conception 
of the Centaurs. The truth is that we know absolutely nothing about 
Akragas except this notice in Pliny,‘ so that it seems idle to conjecture 
how he treated his Centaurs and Bacchantes. Pernice® thinks that we 
may gain a very fair idea of his work from the vessels from Pompei and 
Bernay decorated with Centaurs plagued by Erotes. The closest parallel 
to these is the pair of statues signed by Aristeas and Papias ® in the time 
of Hadrian, for which Dickins 7? postulated a first-century original. The 


1 Benndorf, Griech. und Sic. Vasenbilder, Pl. LIX. 2b. 

? J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, p. 379. 

3 Hist. Nat., xxxiii. 154. 

« Th. Reinach (L’histoire par les Monnaies, pp. 87 ff.) has even suggested that there was 
‘no sich person‘: that his name arose from a misunderstanding of the inscription on a coin 
used as an emblema for a bowl, which the Cicerone of the temple interpreted as the maker's 
signature, and Pliny uncritically accepted as such. 

5 58th Winckelmanns Programm, p. 21. 

© Cat. of the Museo Capitolino, Salone, Nos. 2 and 4, pp. 274-5, and 277-8, and Pl. 64. 

7 Hellenistic Sculpture, p. 51. 
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vessels are at any rate late Hellenistic, and we may therefore see in them, 
or their originals, the work of a late Hellenistic silversmith, and in the 
prototype of our reliefs that of an earlier craftsman of the third or fourth 
century, who worked more under the inspiration of the old Classical types ; 
but to go further and associate either with the name of Akragas seems to 
me rash. Another treatment of Bacchic Centaurs occurs on two bowls 
from Pergamon (Beibl. 42,15; 43, 21), where they are represented playing 
the harp or double flute, and this type also was probably used by the 
Hellenistic silversmith. 

IV. The Maenad Krater. Several fragments, including at least two 
examples each of the motives (g) and (hk), may be grouped together on 
account of the character of the glaze, which is easily faked off, and indeed 
has almost entirely disappeared. A portion of the lower part of the 
krater attached to one of the motives shews that the bowl was not fluted, 
and that the moulding was oval in profile. 

The motives represent girls dancing. Both are clad in long sleeveless 
chitons of light, clinging material, which in (4) has a long overfall reaching 
almost to the knee. Both are executing the same step; they dance 
towards the left, with the left foot raised, and knee slightly bent; the 
right arm is dropped, the left raised above the head. The figure on (g) 
has a fairly voluminous scarf or veil—perhaps her mantle—which is 
passed over her right arm, and raised aloft in her left hand. In spite of 
the similarity of attitude, the figure on (h) seems to have been conceived 
without this accessory; there is at any rate no trace of drapery across 
her right arm. 

The difference in the two motives is, however, more striking than their 
resemblance. The figure on (f) is dancing along with demure self-posess- 
sion, with her head slightly dropped, as if she were minding her steps. 
Her movements are graceful and without exaggeration; her attire is in 
perfect order, only the light breeze of her decorous movements causing 
it to blow out behind in graceful folds, and swirl around her feet. The 
other figure, in marked contrast, is in a state of ecstatic excitement; her 
raised arm is flung outwards with an extravagant gesture, and her head 
thrown back in the well-known gesture of Bacchic enthusiasm. Her dress 
is in wild disorder, having become unpinned on one shoulder, and has 
slipped down so as to expose the breast. 

This contrast of two types—or perhaps stages—of Bacchic inspiration 
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occurs not infrequently on the monuments, whether vase-paintings or 
reliefs. A beautiful silver pyxis from Thessaly! may be mentioned, 
however, as an example of Greek toreutic in the third or second century,? 
which stands in closer relation to our reliefs than either class of monuments 
above referred to. The Maenads are grouped in two pairs, of which one 
is in the early stages of orgiastic excitement, the other is already wrought 
up to a high pitch of ecstasy. The dress is somewhat similar to that on 
our motives, and there is the same touch of the bared breast. 

It may be doubted, however, in the absence of any attributes, whether 
our dancers should be regarded as Bacchantes at all. It is, of course, a 
mistake to think that Dionysos was the only Greek god honoured with 
dances, or that all Greek dancing was orgiastic in character; the beautiful 
and demure little maidens—probably Charites—dancing around the 
triple Hekate of Alkamenes*® at once occur to the mind to prove the 
contrary. In some ways our reliefs recall the dancing figures on a marble 
basis found on the Acropolis at Athens. Here we see the same long, 
sleeveless chiton, with or without an overfall, the same scarf-like mantle, 
and the attitude of the third figure from the left recalls that of our reliefs. 
These dancers have been variously identified; as women who had per- 
formed cult-dances in honour of Athena, or Artemis® or as Muses. The 
so-called Nereids on the Nereid monument at Xanthos raise their mantles 
above their heads in their right hands, while the folds are passed over the 
dropped left arm. The gesture is not dissimilar to that of our figure (ji), 
except that the raised arm is straightened; and these figures have been 
interpreted as the personification of ships speeding over the ocean.” I 
do not think, however, that these considerations need cause us to hesitate 
in calling our dancers Bacchantes. The Bacchic dancers were by far 
the most famous in the Greek world, and not only were the female dancers 
often represented without’ any specific attribute,’ but also types which 


1 Ath. Mitt., 1912, Pls. IV. and V.; see also the description by Arvanitopoullos, Joc. 
cit., pp. 87-95. 

? The grave from which the pyxis comes belongs to the middle of the second century 
(Ath. Mitt., 1912, p. 75). 

3 Jahyesh., 1910, Pls. III. and IV. 

4 Illustrated in Annali dell’ Inst. Arch., xxxiv., 1862, Pl. IV.; S. Casson, Cat. of the 
Acropolis Museum, vol. ii. No. 1327, p. 228. 

* Studniczka, Kalamis, p. 29. 

© S. Casson, op. cit. (where, however, the absence of distinctive attributes is noted). 

? C. Robert, Archdologische Hermeneutik, p. 80. 

* Instances are too numerous to need mention. 
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Fic. t0.—Morives DECORATING THE KRATERS AND OTHER VESSELS, (Scale I: 2.) 
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assuredly originated in some other context were absorbed into the Thiasos ; 
for instance, the dancers wrapped in the folds of voluminous cloaks + 
have an unmistakable Bacchic significance on a bas-relief from the theatre 
of Dionysos in Athens,? on a tripod-stand in the Lateran,® and on an Attic 
vase painting of the fourth century.* The scarf dance, on the contrary, 
was appropriate to the Bacchic ritual; it occurs on many monuments and 
is mentioned by the late writer Niketas Eugenianos as characteristic.5 

The Maenad dancing with a tambourine (Fig. 9, i) does not belong to 
the series of the kraters; the fragments, which represent two examples 
of the motive, were found some distance from the pit, and the fabric is 
quite different—a hard red paste and a red glaze. 

V. Other Figures. For the sake of completeness, a list of the other 
motives represented among the fragments is added :— 

(Fig. 10, k.) One example. Good lustrous black glaze. Dionysos 
sitting facing left : only his feet and right hand resting on his knee remain, 
but the identification is rendered certain by the vine running along the 
top of the motive,® and by the panther which is walking away to the left 
looking back at its master. 

(Fig. ro, 1.) Two examples: coarser matt-glazed ware. Seated 
female figure, to r.; interpretation uncertain. 

(Fig. 10, m.) One example: similar fabric. Zeus (?) seated on 
throne. The relief is considerably higher than on the other motives, and 
it probably does not belong to the series of kraters. 

(Fig. 10, 2.) One example: very coarse and clumsy. An Eros 
riding on a lion, towards whose tail he faces. His action is not clear; he 
appears to be playing on a lyre, or possibly shooting with bow and 
arrows. 

(Fig. 10,0.) Oneexample. Matt glaze. Two figures : the grouping, 
and the pose of the figure to the right, recall the motive on a bronze hydria 


1 The type was probably appropriate to the nymphs. Walter, Beschreibung der 
Reliefs im Kleinen Acropolismuseum in Athen, No. 176, p. 83, and S. Casson, op. cit., 1345, 
p. 248 ff., and literature mentioned there. 

* Stais, Marbres et Bronzes du Musée national, Nos, 259-260, p. 53. 

* Brunn—Bruckmann—Arndt, Denk., No. 599. 

+ Furtwingler u. Reichhold, Vasenmal. Pl. 80, i. 

® As on a silver vase from Vicarello, Arch. Zeit., 1867, Pl. CCNXV. and text by Otto 
Jahn, pp. 78-82, with a list of monuments on which the figure occurs: he also quotes the 
passage from Niketas. 

© A similar vine appears on a Campanian plaque, Rohden, Die Antiken Terrakotten, 
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of the fourth century in the British Museum, representing Dionysos and 
Ariadne. The action of the female figure is, however, quite different, 
and the object on which the male figure rests his hand appears to be a 
snake rather than a rock. There are no Bacchic symbols visible, unless 
we regard the snake as such, and it would be equally appropriate to 
Asklepios and Hygieia. The foliage above their heads recalls that on 
two red-glazed fragments from Athens, from emblemata representing 
Dionysos and the sleeping Ariadne.* The prototype of such pictorial 
background should, of course, be sought in the work of Hellenistic silver- 
smiths rather than in such monuments as the Grimani reliefs for a fountain, 
in Vienna. 

(Fig. 10, #.) One example. Matt glaze. A slim figure, with a 
mantle wrapped over the left arm, and a club—or sword ?—swung high 
above the head. (Herakles and hydra?) 

(Fig. 10, ¢.’ Poseidon and Amymone. This fragment was found in 
1924 in a trench adjoining the trenches in which the fragments belonging 
to the series of kraters were found in 1925; and in fabric and technique 
it resembles these fragments, though the curve of the profile seems to suggest 
that it belonged to a vessel of different shape. The motive, Poseidon and 
Amymone,? occurs on several: Megarian’ bowls of the earlier glazed series 
(Courby’s Class A) 4 and on a‘ Megarian’ bowl from Pergamon;' it is the 
only mythological motive from the earlier series which appears on the 
Pergamene bowls; it also appears on the later Pergamene ware with 
appliqué reliefs.” 

The two remaining motives (Fig. 10, g and Fig. xo, r) certainly do not 
belong to the series of kraters :— 

1 B.M. Cat., No. 312, Select Bronzes, Pl. KX XV. 

* Published by Pagenstecher, Jahrb., 1912, p. 167, Fig. 17, and Rom. Mitt., 1911, 
or yn Overbeck, Kiinstmythologiet, ‘Poseidon.’ 

* The motive, or the figures isolated, occurs on several bowls, ¢.g. Athens, Nat. Mus. 
2100, from Megara, good black glaze; ibid., 2117, from Epidauros Limera, coarse ware; 
B.M. Vases IV. Gror, provenance uncertain, ‘ coarse black wave,’ and a situla from Olbia, 
Rev. Arch., 1904, i. p. 8. Also on terracotta incense altars, Rev. Arch., 1907, ii. p. 250, 
ed Ppeke Die Kleinfunde aus Pergamon, p. 20, where, however, the motive is misinter- 
preted as Iphigencia and a sacrificing priest. 

* With the possible exception of scenes from an Amazonomachy, which appear to me 
to be represented on the fragments illustrated, Ath. Mitt., 1907, p. 408, Fig. 14, though 


Hepding there suggests Perseus slaying Medusa. 
7 Pergamon, i.2; Beibl. 44, 1. 
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(Fig. 10, g.) This motive, representing Artemis with a fawn skin and 
hunting boots, is in the museum,1 and, except the example of the motive (a) 
mentioned above (p. 298 f.), it is the only example from Sparta of an 
appliqué relief on a vessel with fluting and painted-and-incised decoration. 
It does not belong to the series of kraters. 

(Fig. ro, y.) Head of a Satyr. Possibly from the hydria described 
below (V). Horizontal handles emerging from Satyr heads were a 
favourite form with the Neo-Attic sculptors in the first century. 


V.—Ho tow RE tiers. 


There are several fragments in an unusual technique. The figures 
are in high relief and are hollow. Several of these fragments have been 
put together to form the shoulder—apparently of a hydria—illustrated 
on Fig. to, s. It represents a winged Nike with her right hand raised, 
apparently to crown the helmeted warrior whose head is seen just beyond 
herhand. The crown is rendered in a very summary manner by incisions. 
The other fragments include the body of a youth, a head of Herakles, the 
left arm and foot of a draped figure, and part of a nude torso, as well as 
further, but still unintelligible, portions of the incised inscription.* It 
is greatly to be hoped that when the whole deposit has been dug, we shall 
be able to reconstruct this interesting and beautiful specimen of Greek 
relief-ware. 

Marcaret B. Hostinc. 


Note. 


The following table shews the numbers, in the Sparta Museum 
Inventory, of the fragments illustrated on Figs. 2, 4, 5 which were found 
in the excavations of 1g06—1gI0 :— 


Mus. No. Illustration-reference. 
2407. Fig. 4, 7. 
2465. Fig. 2, a-h, m, r-2. 
2480. Fig. 2, i, p. 
2560. Fig. 5, d. 


1 Found in 1908 in a trial pit (‘ E' in 0 12, General Plan). 
2 For the form ’Acavala: cf, the votive stele published above, p. 233, No. 25. 
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Mus, No. 
2580. 
2582. 
2583. 
2585. 
2586. 
2589. 
2805. 
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Illustration-reference, 

Fig. 4, v. 

Figs. 2, #; 4, i. 

Figs. 2,0; 4, ; 5, 6. 
Fig. 4, a. 

Fig. 2, R. 

Fig. 4, ¢. 

Fig. 5, hh. 


A. M. W. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


Tue Annual Meeting of Subscribers to the School was held in the 
rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, on Tuesday, 
October 28th, 1924, the Provost or Eron in the Chair. 

The Honorary Treasurer, Mr. V. W. YorKE, presented the following 
report on behalf of the Committee for the Session 1923-1924. 


THE Managing Committee beg leave to present the following Report on 
the activities of the School for the session 1923-1924. 


Although the appeal for funds towards an excavation at Sparta did not 
produce as good a result as had been hoped, the Committee decided to authorise 
the Director to begin excavations on a small scale. 


This policy has fortunately been fully justified by the discoveries made, 
and the prospects for a second campaign, if possible on a more extensive scale, 
are most promising. 


A brief illustrated Report is being circulated to all subscribers. 


Director—The Director left England immediately after the Annual 
Meeting and reached Athens on November 7th en route spending a few hours 
with Dr. Ashby at the School at Rome. He was occupied with administrative 
duties and other work in Athens until late in February, when he paid a hasty 
visit to Sparta to secure quarters for the forthcoming excavations, ‘and make 
other arrangements in regard to them. He left Athens for Sparta on March 
25th, and with the help of Messrs. Cuttle and Buchanan supervised the packing 
and transport of the bulky excavation-kit, stores, etc., left at Mycenae, which 
duly reached Sparta, and the work on the site began on March 31st. On 
April 14th he returned to Athens to attend the Byron centenary celebrations, 
and laid a wreath on behalf of the School on the Byron monument in Athens, 
proceeding later to Missolonghi for the further ceremonies there, and returned 
to Sparta from Corinth on April 21st. Early in May he was recalled to 


Athens by the tragic death of Mr. S. S. Clarke, and after a short stay 
3i2 
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resumed the excavation at Sparta and carried it through to its termination, 
returning to Athens on June 3rd. 


During the winter the Director gave a course of informal demonstration- 
lectures in the Epigraphical Museum, paying especial attention to Attic public 
documents of the fifth century; these were attended by most of the members 
of the British and American Schools. He also found time to complete for 
publication (in the Yorkshire Archaeological Journal) his overdue Report on 
his excavations at the Roman Fort of Ilkley in rgr9-21 (which he had laid aside 
the previous session in order to give his whole time to duties in the Hostel 
and Library). As this Report will run to some 130 printed pages, it is not 
surprising that the Director found little time for other research; he managed, 
however, to make a preliminary examination of the collection of travel note- 
books of Sir W. Gell, secured by the kindness of Dr. T. Ashby for the Library’ 
of the School. 


An exceptional amount of his time was taken up in attending to matters 
concerning the property of the School, of which details appear below; and a 
further interruption occurred in January, when the roof of his house caught fire, 
owing to defective construction of the chimney of his study. Though the 
damage was slight the ensuing repairs and disorganisation were most disturbing. 


In June and July, though hampered by poor health, he found time to 
make some preliminary studies of the results of the Sparta excavations and 
to prepare a short Report for circulation, to look after the Library in the 
absence of Mr. Heurtley, to examine in English for the Greek Ministry of 
National Economy, to pay (in mid-July) a short visit to Sir Arthur Evans at 
Knossos, to collect reports and oral information for ‘ Archaeology in Greece’ 
for the Hellenic Journal, and for a similar summary for The Year's Work, and 
to make final arrangements for the rebuilding of the roof of his house, and its 
repainting and decoration, inside and out. On August 7th he finally left 
Athens for England. 


Assistant-Director.—Mr. W. A. Heurtley reached Athens on October 31st, 
via Leipzig, Prague and Belgrade, where he studied the early civilisation of 
Central and South-eastern Europe. In the second half of December he paid 
a preliminary visit to the mounds which he had selected for excavation in the 
Vardar valley, and thence crossed Chalkidike to visit the monasteries of Mount 
Athos. After three months in Athens he paid a visit to Skyros, to report on the 
condition of the work on Rupert Brooke’s grave, and spent some time exploring 
the N.E. coast of Euboea and examining mounds at Oreus; thence he went 
to Volo, and after visiting Dhimini and Zerelia returned to Athens, just before 
the Director left for Sparta. He joined the party which went to Missolonghi for 
the Byron celebrations in April, and in May made a rapid trip to Sparta, via 
Leonidhi, and again visited Skyros to see to the completion of the grave- 
monument. 
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On June 7th he left for Salonika, and began the excavations in the Vardar 
valley described below; an attack of malaria having cut short his excavations, 
after one mound had been thoroughly explored, he stayed in Salonika to study 
the finds, and returned to Athens on July r7th. 


During his time in Athens, in addition to his work in the Library and 
Hostel, he took in hand the arrangement of the large collection of specimen 
sherds and other antiquities in the Hostel museum, with excellent results, and 
supervised the domestic improvements described below. 


Students.—The number of students admitted during the session was 
fourteen, which is unquestionably a ‘record’ in the history of the School, 
and a most gratifying start for the new Director. 


The women students numbered six. Miss W. Lamb, who came for the second 
half of April and May, to help at the excavations at Sparta; Miss M. B. Hobling, 
who was present at Sparta throughout the whole of the excavations, taking 
charge of the work on the Sanctuary-site on the Acropolis: during the winter, 
in addition to making general topographical’ and archaeological studies, 
she had specialised on later Greek pottery decorated with reliefs, which she 
studied in Athens and various provincial museums, and in addition travelled 
in Northern Greece, the Peloponnese and Crete. Miss U. D. Hunt, lecturer at 
Bedford College for Women, travelled extensively and assisted at the excava- 
tions, both in keeping the inventory of the inscriptions and in cleaning and 
sorting various small finds. Miss E. Tankard, a graduate of Liverpool Uni- 
versity, who came out with a grant from the School funds, as well as one 
from the Holt Education Trust, rendered most useful help at Sparta, where 
she made drawings of the most important bronzes and other finds. During the 
spring she had travelled in Thessaly and Northern Greece, and after returning 
from Sparta via Olympia and the Argolid, made a short tour in Crete before 
she left for England. Whilst at Athens she gave her attention to the study of 
archaic art. 


Two foreign women students, Miss C. Brénsted and Miss A. Wentzel, 
both from Copenhagen, spent some four months in Greece and made good use 
of, and much appreciated, their privileges as students of the School. In addi- 
tion to travelling widely on the Greek mainland, and visiting Delos and Crete, 
the former gave special attention to Corinthian pottery, notably that in Athens 
and Thebes, while Miss Wentzel specialised in epigraphy, with particular 
attention to documents from Epidauros. 


Of the men students, Mr. S. S. Clarke, who returned at the end of December 
to continue his topographical studies in Epirus and Albania, made two journeys 
in that region, and shorter trips in the Peloponnese and Northern Greece. His 
untimely death in a sailing accident on May 2nd, off Salamis, has deprived the 
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School of a student of quite outstanding ability and great personal charm, and 
is a sad loss to learning. 


Of the new students, Mr. W. B. C. Buchanan, holder of the Blackie Scholar- 
ship in Edinburgh University, spent seven months in Greek lands. In addition 
to his study of Modern Greek required by the terms of his Scholarship, 
Mr. Buchanan visited Chalkidike and Mount Athos, Epirus, Thessaly, a few 
sites in Northern Greece and the Peloponnese, and Constantinople. He was 
present throughout the excavations at Sparta, where he assisted the Director 
in taking charge of the work at the theatre and kept the inventory of marbles 
and coins from that site. Afterwards he went (via Constantinople) to Mace- 
donia to assist Mr. Heurtley in his excavation of a prehistoric mound in the 
Vardar valley. Whilst in Athens he studied archaic art with especial reference 
to carved ivories. 


Mr. C. W. M. Cox (Balliol College, Oxford) travelled widely, especially in 
Northern Greece, and while in Athens read systematically with a view to his 
projected journey in Central Asia Minor with Professor Calder, whom he joined 
early in May in Constantinople. They thence proceeded to Angora, and from 
there by road to Konia. After making a round south and west of Konia, 
through part of the Isaurian hill-country and back by Lake Beyshehr, they 
spent a month travelling in north and central Phrygia. Their finds of inscrip- 
tions were numerous and interesting, notably at Alisa in Isauria, in the deserted 
quarters of Kutaya, and at Ishekli (Eumeneia). Conditions of travel proved 
unexpectedly favourable. 


Mr. W. L. Cuttle (Emmanuel College, Cambridge), holder of the Craven 
Studentship, reached Athens via Rome, where he spent several days. He chose 
as his subject early Spartan art, with special reference to the beginnings of 
Geometric pottery at Sparta. In addition to studying this subject in Athens 
during the winter, he travelled in the Peloponnese, accompanying the Director 
to Sparta in February. After visiting various other sites, he made a journey 
across Euboea and to Skyros with Mr. Heurtley before proceeding to Sparta, 
where he was present throughout the whole campaign; besides taking command 
during the Director's enforced absence, Mr. Cuttle was in charge of the excava- 
tion of the domestic region explored north of the Acropolis, and kept the inven- 
tory of stamped bricks and tiles found on all the sites. He returned to England 
in the middle of June. 


Mr. C. Hignett (Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford) stayed in Greece from 
late November to early April, and devoted his time partly to travel, with a view 
to obtaining an adequate background for his study and teaching of Greek 
History, and partly to studying the rudiments of Greek Archaeology, par- 
ticularly sculpture and epigraphy; he visited the principal sites and museums 
on the Greek mainland, and also Crete and Constantinople. 
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Mr. H. H. Keen (Balliol College, Oxford), who was reading for the Univer- 
sity Diploma in classical Archaeology, stayed in Greece from January 13th to 
April zoth, and studied in particular prehistoric archaeology, and the pottery 
of the Geometric and Orientalising periods, as well as white Attic lekythoi. 
He travelled extensively also, visiting practically all the ancient sites in Attica, 
the Argolid, Delphi, Thebes, Chaeronea, Olympia, Sparta and Crete. 


Mr. M. D. C. Tait (Balliol College, Oxford), after a stay in Rome, spent 
two months in Greek lands and devoted his attention primarily to travel, with 
a view to gaining a general knowledge of Greek topography to strengthen his 
qualifications as a teacher of the Classics. He visited many of the same sites 
as Mr. Keen. 


Professor W. H. Alexander, of the University of Alberta, Canada, was also’ 
admitted as a student and stayed some six weeks in all; in addition to studying 
in Athens he travelled to Crete, the Northern Peloponnese and Delphi. 


It is a matter for no small satisfaction that of the above-named students 
at least three will be resident at Athens in the coming session, Miss Hobling 
having been appointed to the ‘Mary Ewart’ travelling Scholarship, Mr. Cox 
to the Craven Fellowship, and Mr. Cuttle to the School Studentship, as the 
Cambridge nominee for this session. 


Visitors—The Easter Vacation brought numerous visitors from England— 
more, in fact, than had visited the School since before the war. We were glad 
to welcome the Hon. Treasurer, who accompanied by his son, Mr. G. J. Yorke, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, stayed in the Hostel and paid a visit to the excava- 
tions at Sparta. Accommodation in the Hostel, while most of the students 
were at Sparta, was also provided for Mr. R. C. Trevelyan, Messrs. R. Gardner 
and L. H. Greenwood, Fellows of Emmanuel College, Cambridge; Mr. H. 
Quinnell, of Balliol, as well as for Miss M. V. Clarke and Miss Macaulay, of Somer- 
ville College, Oxford, and Mrs. Walden, who also travelled in Thessaly and the 
Peloponnese. Other visitors who made use of the Library included Mr. C. F. 
Taylor, of Clifton College, Captain Roger Chance, Professor Angus, of St. 
Andrew's College, Sydney, Mr. R. S. Brinton, and Messrs. H. C. Gaunt and 
E. Hamer of King’s College, Cambridge. R 


Mr. William Miller, Associate of the School, spent the winter and much 
of the summer in Athens, making an exhaustive study of the diaries and corre- 
spondence of George Finlay; and for a few days in the height of summer 
enjoyed the privilege of accommodation in the Hostel. Others who also 
stayed at the Hostel were Messrs. Austen Harrison, R. W. Hutchinson (who 
assisted at Mr. Heurtley’s excavation) and J. M. Dawkins. 


Some members of the mission from England, on the occasion of the Byron 
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celebrations, also found time to call at the School, namely, Lord Ernle, Viscount 
and Viscountess Burnham, Mr. John Drinkwater and Mr. Harold Spender. 


The Hostel.—One of the two large rooms over the Library has been 
furnished as a sitting-room for the Assistant-Director and Mrs. Heurtley, under 
whose auspices the housekeeping and administration have given universal 
satisfaction. Two new enamelled baths and a new geyser have been installed, 
and new covers have been made for the chairs in the common-room. Some 
further white-washing and repairs to plaster upstairs will have been completed 
before next session. Mention must also be made of the entire re-arrangement 
and systematic cataloguing of the extensive collection of pottery in the Hostel, 
which now makes a most valuable reference-museum, especially of prehistoric 
fragments, and will prove of the utmost value to students. Mr. Heurtley 
and the students who helped him in this laborious task deserve the warmest 
commendation. 


The Director’s House——A systematic examination of the structure of 
the house, undertaken at the Director's request by Mr. P. de Jong, showed 
at once that the roof was in a very dangerous condition, owing to advanced 
dry rot in many of the principal beams and joists. Owing, moreover, to the 
fundamentally unsound method of its original construction, no replacement 
of the decayed elements was found possible, and the Committee, on receiving 
the report of its condition, agreed to the proposal of Mr. de Jong, endorsed 
by Mr. W. S. Thompson, architect to the Gennadeion, that the existing roof 
should be stripped and replaced with a flat terrace-roof in concrete. This was 
finally put in hand before the Director left for England, and it is hoped that 
the house will be ready again for occupation by the beginning of next session. 
These repairs are to be followed by complete overhauling of the outside plaster 
and repainting of all woodwork within and without. The latter is indeed long 
overdue, and its neglect has proved a false economy, as the woodwork in places 
is getting into a bad condition for lack of paint. 


Another revelation of the need for repairs of the house was afforded by the 
fire, already mentioned, due to the proximity of the study flue to the roof and 
ceiling timbers. Sparks had passed through a hole in the flue and lodged on 
the adjacent joist, which after long smouldering, unobserved, burst into flame 
on January x3th. The fire was quickly subdued, but not before the local fire- 
brigade, promptly on the scene, had flooded the room with water, and amateur 
efforts (thanks to a mason kindly lent by the Gennadeion architect) finally cut 
out the still burning joist after the brigade had gone. The loss, covered by 
insurance, was confined to the structure, and a satisfactory temporary repair 
was carried out as quickly as the blizzard, following two days later, permitted. 


Another long-due improvement was also carried out, namely, the laying 
of a new water-pipe to bring water from the aqueduct to the School premises, 
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to replace the old one, which had in many places rusted through and was much 
choked up; new pipes were also laid from this pipe to the Director’s house ; 
and, in view of a threatened shortage of water due to the serious over-population 
of Athens, a new concrete-lined storage-tank was designed and carried out 
by Mr. W. S. Thompson, in the upper corner of the new plot acquired across 
the road. 


The progress of the Gennadeion, and the enclosure of its temenos with a 
massive stone wall gave an opportunity of which the Committee gladly made use, 
for the new plot to be enclosed in the same wall, Mr. Thompson charging 
only for labour and raw material. He deserves their warmest thanks for thus 
enabling them to enclose and thereby improve their property at the smallest 
possible expense. At the same time the School has benefited, at a small out- 
lay, by the draining and proper grading and surfacing of the upper road, along 
which a row of pepper-trees has now been planted. Though the property has 
thus been walled round, the final formalities of taking possession and of par- 
tition of the new plot with the American School were unexpectedly delayed, 
and had not been carried out when the Director left for England. 


The Garden.—There is little to report, beyond the fact that the excep- 
tional frosts in January did serious damage to some of the tenderer trees, the 
lemons suffering in particular and the orange crop being very poor. The 
tennis-court is now well looked after by an arrangement with the American 
School’s gardener, but few of the students used it this season. 


Open Meeting.—At an open meeting held on March 17th in the Penrose 
Library, Sir Arthur Evans, who was staying in Athens on his way to Crete, 
described his recent discoveries at Knossos, and in particular the latest finds of 
frescoes, of which he exhibited coloured drawings and reconstructions by 
M. E. Gilliéron fils. Ther€ was a large, and most appreciative audience, 
more, in fact, than could adequately be accommodated in the Library. 


School Architect—Mr. Piet de Jong, formerly a student of the British 
School at Rome, and now residing in Athens, has been officially appointed 
Architect to the School, and it is hoped that for many years to come the School 
will continue to have the benefit of his gifted services for its excavations. The 
merit of Mr. de Jong’s work at Mycenae and at Knossos is already well known, 
and his help at Sparta, in planning the site of the theatre, proved invaluable. 


Director’s Seeretary.— The urgent problem of securing competent 
secretarial assistance for the Director in dealing with routine correspondence 
and reports has been happily solved by the appointment of Miss F. Chapman, 
who has resided for some years in Athens. Besides helping the Director, Miss 
Chapman has done most useful work in the Library for Mr. Heurtley, in con- 
nection with cataloguing and in extending and checking the topographical 
index. 
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The Excavations: Sparta.—The circulation of the brief illustrated 
Report makes it unnecessary to repeat here the details of the work and the 
important discoveries made. They have fully justified the choice of the Com- 
mittee in deciding to resume work at Sparta, and the prospects for a second 
campaign, both at the theatre and on the Acropolis, if possible on a more exten- 
sive scale than this year, are most promising. That the Director will again 
have the services of Mr. de Jong as architect, and of Miss Hobling and Mr. 
Cuttle as assistants in the excavation, is most gratifying. 


Macedonia.—Mr. W. A. Heurtley, Assistant-Director, undertook a syste- 
matic examination of the prehistoric ‘ Toumba’ in the Vardar valley a few miles 
south of Karasouli; operations, delayed at the start, by the difficulty of finding 
workmen, lasted from June 17th to 29th. On this mound, which is the most 
northerly of those (in Greece) along the E. bank of the Vardar, the successive 
strata proved to be: (r) on top, Hellenic period, with stone foundation- 
walls built on the debris of (2) a thick burnt layer, which yielded inter alia 
part of a large sub-Mycenaean bowl; (3) below this, a stratum ca. 2-50 m. thick, 
in which two settlements were recognised. In the upper settlement were 
found stone foundations resting on clay floors, and traces of burnt beams, 
accompanied by various finds, including a bronze fibula, several bone pins, a 
schist mould, and much L.H. III. pottery (fragments). In the lower, clay fioors 
and the foundations of an apsidal house, with pithoi in sifu. The pottery of this 
lower settlement is also L.H. III., but of an earlier type, and with it were two 
sherds possibly L.H. II. Nearly all seem to be of local fabric; the coarse 
pottery of this level included numerous fragments of bowls with the typical 
Macedonian triangular handle, and some incised ware. From this settlement 
came also a bronze spearhead. 

Separated from this by an interval of about half a metre, containing very 
few sherds, is the lowest stratum (4) which is about 1-50 m. thick and rests on 
virgin soil. It is characterised by very dark earth and quite distinctive pottery, 
in which no Mycenaean is found, the typical ware being a fine highly-polished 
black (often firing to red), with white matt-painted ornament (parallel vertical 
lines or broad flowing bands and loops). Not many shapes can be identified, 
but large high bowls with strap-handles, and small cups with curving profile and 
flat bases seem typical. This ware continues throughout the stratum, uninter- 
rupted, Other classes represented in this level, but in thin layers only, are a 
rather coarse but well-polished grey ware (mostly wide bowls with incurving 
rims, painted with dull white lines), and fine, but unpolished and roughly-incised 
red ware (whose shapes resemble those of ‘ Thessalian Ax’); the presence of 
the latter (not directly on virgin soil), the resemblance of the black ware (which 
begins earlier than the red) to ‘ Thessalian Pr « 1,’ the presence of sherds similar 
to other Thessalian styles (of classes ‘A’ and ‘T’’), also the discovery of a few 
pieces of the ‘ Dikili-tash’ ware, with graphite technique, and of typical 
Macedonian incised and white-filled, and, moreover, of the head of a clay 
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figurine of early Thessalian type, raise many interesting problems, which it is 
hoped that the excavation of the big mound at Vardarovéi next year will 
help to solve. 


Publications.—Good progress has been made with the printing of Mr. 
Wace’s exhaustive Report on his important discoveries at Mycenae, which is to 
appear as Vol. XXV., of the Annual, and as the remainder of the Palaikastro finds 
will appear in the Supplement, to be published in 1925, this brings to the front 
again the question of a definite publication of the results of the Sparta excava- 
tions of 1906-10. The desirability of combining with this publication that of 
the results of the new campaigns is self-evident, but a start might be made 
with advantage with a separate volume on the Orthia Sanctuary, pending 
the preparation of one or more subsequent volumes or instalments dealing 
with other regions of the site, when they have been fully explored. 


The Library.—The past session has been one of uneventful progress. 
No extensive rearrangement was found possible, but useful work was done 
in many directions by the Librarian, notably in bringing up to date the topo- 
graphical index, of which it is impossible to exaggerate the usefulness, and in 
checking, arranging and, where needed, mounting on linen the map-collection. 
Fewer volumes were bound than in the previous session, from which practically 
no arrears of binding had been left over. 


The total accessions numbered nearly 350 volumes, of which go were pamph- 
lets and 5x bound volumes of periodicals. The most important include a 
group of travel note-books and sketches of Sir William Gell (secured through 
the promptness of Dr. Thomas Ashby), which contain, in one volume, most 
of the original notes of his itineraries in Attica and Northern Greece, and in 
another apparently unpublished notes and sketches from a short tour in 
Western Asia Minor. A sketch-book of Keppel Craven was also secured 
through the same channel, Of recent publications we may note the album 
of plates, from the recent photographs of Professor Hamann of Marburg, 
for the new publication of the Olympia sculptures, Vols. II. and III. of the 
Austrian Forschungen in Ephesos, the new edition, complete, of Beloch’s 
Griechische Geschichte, and Toebelmann’s Roemische Gebaelhe. 


Among the numerous and valuable gifts received, our gratitude is especially 
due to Messrs. Macmillan for Sir J. G. Frazer's Folklore in the Old Testament, for 
the new edition of Bury’s Later Roman Empire, and for the one-volume edition 
of the Golden Bough ; to the Cambridge University Press for Vol. I. of the 
Catalogue of the McClean Coin Collection ; to Dr. D. G. Hogarth for Rostowzew’s 
Iranians and Greeks in S. Russia ; to Dr. W. Miller for Schlumberger’s L’Epopée 
Byzantine (3 vols.), and Sigillographie ; to Lady Sandys for an edition of Pindar 
with MSS. notes by the late Sir John Sandys; to Miss Hutton for five volumes 
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on Greek Terra-cottas, and for Ihne’s History of Rome ; to Mr. Shirley Atchley 
for a large collection of British and foreign illustrated catalogues of Greek Coin 
sales; and to Miss J. M. Pybus for Dr. Hoppin’s Handbook of Attic B. F. Vases. 
Besides the above works, we are indebted to the following bodies for gifts of 
books : The Trustees of the British Museum, the Hellenic Society, the Director 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum, the Government of India, La Société 
Archéologique d’Alexandrie, the American Academy in Rome, L’ Académie 
Roumaine and the publishers of Kurpmaxa Xpoveca. The following authors 
have also presented copies of their works: Professors A. Andreadis, 
L. Curtius, A. Mahr, E. A. Sonnenschein, M. Tierney, Messrs. .K. Amantos, 
A. Boethius, E. Buschor, $. Casson, M. Definer, R. Ganszyniec, J. P. Harland, 
D. G. Kambouroglou, E. Kjellberg, P. M. Kontogiannis, J. Sundwall, R. C. 
Trevelyan, M. Volonakis, R. J. Walker, O. Walter, H. S. Washington, and the 
Director. 


Miscellaneous gifts of books, pamphlets and maps are thankfully acknow- 
ledged from Messrs. F. E. Adcock, Shirley Atchley, S. Casson, B. L. Hallward, 
Mrs. Hasluck, Messrs. W. A. Heurtley, D. G. Hogarth, W. Miller, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. G. Milne, Mr. D. Petrocochino, Mme. A. I. Svoronos, Messrs. A. J. B. 
Wace, F. B. Welch, and V. W. Yorke. To Mr. S. Casson we are indebted for 
the gift of five engravings of Greece from drawings by W. Haygarth. 


Our exchanges with other current periodicals, which now number upwards 
of seventy, are all running smoothly, and a few of our /acunae have been filled 
up, but other—not numerous—gaps remain, in one case owing to the necessary 
volumes being out of print. Exchanges have been started with the Mittetlungen 
der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien (including many back volumes), 
and the Bulletin aa VInstitut Archéologique Bulgare at Sofia (as from 
1gtr). 


Library Expenses.—Owing to the increased cost of upkeep, and the 
high—and often exorbitant—cost of German books, it is clear that, if it is 
not to fall hopelessly behindhand as regards English publications, the Library 
cannot subsist satisfactorily on-an income of less than {100 per annum, and then 
only if friends of the School at home are even more generous than at present 
in their donations to it of important publications. It must be remembered 
that it obtains no works for review. 


The Byron Centenary.—The participation of the School in these cele- 
brations, which occupied most of the week ending April r9th, was a matter 
of general satisfaction. Mr. V. W. Yorke, as representing the Committee, 
and the Director, who returned expressly from Sparta, were present at the 
principal functions in Athens, as well as at the actual commemorative addresses 
and services at Missolonghi on the anniversary of Byron’s death. On the 
Thursday, the Director on behalf of the School laid a laurel wreath at the base 
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of the Byron monument in the Zappeion garden. In the exhibition of Byron 
relics in the Museum of the Historical Society, the autograph letter of the poet 
lent by the British School formed one of the most attractive exhibits. 


The award of the Gold Cross of the Order of the Redeemer on this occasion 
to Mr. Yorke and to the Director, and of the Silver Cross to the Assistant- 
Director, is a gratifying token of the Greek Government’s appreciation of the 
part taken by the School in these proceedings, which were marked throughout 
by many striking manifestations of Anglo-Hellenic friendship and regard. 


Acknowledgments. — The continued cordiality and courtesy of all the 
officials of the Greek Archaeological Service, in whose positions there has been 
no change since the previous Report, made easy the path of the new Director 
and enhance the pleasure of all who work in the Museums under their charge. 
The Director had also the privilege of handing to Dr. K. Kourouniotis, Director 
of the National Museum, his Diploma of Honorary Membership of the Hellenic 
Society. 

With our friends and neighbours of the American School our entente 
continues to flourish. Dr. Hill’s administrative experience has always been 
at the disposal of Mr. Woodward, and it is a pleasure to record the ready help 
given by Mr. W. S. Thompson, architect to the Gennadeion, in our problems 
of building and water-supply. Dr. Blegen’s lectures on prehistoric pottery in 
the Athens and Corinth Museums have proved another bond of union between 
students of the two Schools. Dr. Buschor, Director of the German School, 
has again given us the benefit of his learning in two lectures on white Attic 
lekythoi and one on his newest studies in the early art and architecture of 
the Acropolis. A good friend of the British School is unfortunately leaving 
Athens in the person of M. L. Renaudin, the Secretary of the French School. 


At the British Legation, after a long interregnum filled by Mr. C. H. Ben- 
tinck, as Chargé d’Affaires, the new Minister, Sir J. Milne Cheetham, took up 
his duties in the spring. As he was actually a student of the School for a short 
period before entering the Diplomatic Service there is an additional reason 
for welcoming his appointment. In acknowledging the many kindnesses 
rendered by the staff of H.M. Legation, we would especially wish to record our 
sympathy with Mr. Shirley Atchley on the death of his son-in-law, Mr: Michael 
Melas. The consular officers, both in Athens and the Provinces, have all been 
more than willing to help members of the School in various ways, and Mr. 
F. B. Welch has again earned the gratitude of all; and it is with no small 
satisfaction that we learn that an old friend of the School, Mr. J. M. Dawkins, 
on leaving Canea has been posted to Constantinople. 


Finance——The Revenue Account for the year shows a debit balance of 
£45 Is. 7d. as compared with a credit balance of £317 8s. 8d. for the preceding 
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year. This result is arrived at after taking credit for the whole of the special 
donations to the Sparta Fund £1,174, and only charging the actual expenditure 
on the Sparta Excavations £620, the account having benefited thereby to the 
extent of the difference, namely £554. The net deficiency on Revenue Account 
is therefore just {600. The chief reason for this extremely unsatisfactory 
result is the heavy expenditure on Renewals and Repairs to the Director's 
House, the necessity for which is explained earlier in the Report. Unfortunately 
there will be a charge of about the same amount in the Accounts of the current 
year, as a further expenditure of at least £500 will be required to complete 
the work, 

Capital Account also shows a heavy deficiency, incurred during the year, 
of £395, which has been occasioned by large expenditure on various improve- 
ments to the School’s property also mentioned earlier in the Report. 

The financial position of the School will thus be seen to be most unsatis- 
factory and such as to cause grave anxiety for the future. Though subscriptions 
have been maintained at the figure of the previous year, they are substantially 
lower than they were in 1913, while expenses are of necessity’ very much higher 
than then. It is indeed difficult to see how the School will be able to continue 
to carry on the useful work which it is doing for even another year without 
making inroads on its invested Funds. It will be deplorable if the sacrifice 
of the modest savings of many years becomes necessary, and all friends of the 
School are urged to rally to its support both by increasing if possible their 
subscriptions, and by inducing others to subscribe. 


The Provost or Eron then moved the adoption of the Annual 
Report which was seconded by Mr. J. Penoyre and having been put to 
the meeting was carried unanimously. 

Str CHARLES WAtsToN moved the following motion, which was 
seconded by Mr. D. RosErtson and carried unanimously :— 


“That Srr ARTHUR Evans, Sir Crecir Harcovurt-SmMiTH and 
Dr. D. G. Hocartn be re-elected members of the Managing Committee, 
that Mr. V. W. Yorke be re-elected Hon. Treasurer and that Mx. 
M. S. Tuompson be re-elected Secretary. 


Mr. A. M. Woopwarp, the Director, then gave an account, illustrated 
by lantern slides, of the excavations of the School at Sparta. 
A vote of thanks to the Provost oF Eron was moved by Mr. V. W. 


Yorke and carried with applause. 
2 
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THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 
1923-1924. 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE ON ACCOUNT OF REVENUE. 
grp OcTOBER, 1923, TO 2ND OCTOBER, 1924. 


s. a. s. d, 
Subscriptions received oe the é House Maintenance (as provided é 
year. . 763 4 0 from London to August 31st, 
Subscriptions ‘received for" the 1924) . 162 I 3 
year 1922-1923. « « «62 «5 «8 | Hostel Maintenance (as provided 
Government Grant . . 500 0 0 from London to Same a 
Grant by the Commissioners of 1924) . 306 16 6 
the Exhibition of 1851 . . 200 0 0 Salary—Director a » 500 0 0 
Interest on Investments to July Salary—Assistant Director + 200 0 0 
5th, 1924. 210 © ©| Salary—Architect . . 100 0 0 
Interest on Deposit to June goth, Salary—Secretary to ease seth, 
192g. 38 3 8 1924. qo 0 0 
Sale of Anauals (Vols. I-XXIV) 230 9 2 | Publication of Annual « » 298 19 § 
Rents from Hostel . . 141 2 6] Rent. ‘ »- 000 
Special Donations for Excava- Printing, Postage, ete. . + §goit 3 
tions at Sparta. . . «1,174 17 1 | Audit Fee . : 5 5 0 
Balance being Excess of Ex- Expenditure on Excavations : 
penditure over Receipts. . . 45 1 7 Mycenac . . £236 6 5 
Sparta. . . 62015 4 
——— 857 1 9 
Studentship (Miss Hobling) . 00 o oO 
Grant (Miss Tankard) . yoo 0 
Secretarial Assistance (Athens) . 43 16 0 
Sundry Expenses. gom 7 
Renewals and Repairs to Di- 
rector’s House on account . 520 0 0 
Purchase of Camera . . 3 20 0 0 
43.315 _3_8 £3,315 _3_0 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE ON CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 
3kb OcropEr, 1923, TO 2ND Ocrosrr, 1924. 
fsa few 
Donations as per List . + 30 5 ©| Library . . . « irr 3 8 
Entrance Fees . + 35 14 ©] Hostel Furniture " Cee | ee ae 
Balance being Excess of Expen- Building of Wall on adjoining 
diture over Receipts. + 395 7 8 property . - 193 6 0 


Improvements to Water Supply. 117 17 
£461 6 8 {401 6 


° 


~ 
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BALANCE ACCOUNT—2np Ocroser, 1924. 


£ s. da.) Investments— £Z .& &@ 
Subscriptions paid in advance . x1 rr 0 £2,000 India 3% Stock at ad ies So 
Anniversary Fund . 5 - 289 o 6 £3,000 5% War Stock at 95 495 
The Gustav Sachs Trust Fund Cash at Bank— ££. & 4 
(Income) = z : - 4618 6 Current Account 131 6 3 
Macedonian Exploration Fund . 188 11 4 Deposit Account 1,000 0 o 
Fund for the support of Anna : 
Sokrides . F ‘ - 7810 Sundry Debtors . . 8t 3 2 
Balance, represent- 
ing the assets of 


° 














the School other 
than land, build- 
ings and library 
as per last ace £ s. d. 
count , . ~ 5,888 7 4 
Less Balance of 
Revenue Ac- 
count for the 
year £45 1 7 
Balance of Capital 
Account for the 
year £395 7 8 
—— 14° 93 / 
5.447 18 1 ij 
£ £6,062 9 5 
THE GUSTAV SACHS TRUST FUND. 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT. 
3RD OCTOBER, 1923, TO 2ND OCTOBER, 1924. 
fn & £ sd. 
Balance from last Account + 2% 5 31] Cost of Purchase of War 
Interest from Investments - 2 0 6 Loan . ° . . . 173 
Balance . . ° . - 4618 6 
£48 5 9 £48 5 9 
THE MACEDONIAN EXPLORATION FUND. 
3RD OcTOBER, 1923, TO 2ND OCTOBER, 1924. 
£ sd. {es @ 
Balance from last Account + 238 1: 4 | Grantto Mr.W.A.Heurtley . 50 0 © 
Balance . . 6 . + r88ir 4 
£238 11 4 £238 tr 4 





Examined and found correct, 
W. CRANSTOUN TODD, 
3, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Chartered Accountant, 
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DONATIONS—1923-1924, 

§ 48. 4. 

Milne, G. Grinnell . Tak CS: 
Pease, Lt.-Col. . ee ee es ee ae Io1o 
Thompson, M.S. 0. 6. 6 6 ee we et el el UO OO 
Witt, Miss. Mo cs 8 et ew We is Ce Fae J 
Queen’s College, Oxford oes, geen! 5 0 0 
#305 0 

SPARTA EXCAVATION FUND. 

£ 8. da. 

Abercromby, Lord . 50 00 
Adcock, F. E. I0o 0 Oo 
Anonymous a | 
Antonius, G. a'2°0 
Armstrong College . 35° 
Bailey,J. . . . 3.0 0 
Balliol College . 10 0 0 
Barlow, Miss A. E. 200 
Barlow, Sir T. 5 090 
Bell, E. ° % ¥-o 
Benecke, P. V. M. Io 0 oO 
Benton, MissS. . 200 
Bosanquet, Prof. R. c. 10 0 0 
Brasenose ae : 10 0 oO 
Brooke, Mrs. J. R. 220 
Brooks, E,W. . . A r0o°o 
Brown, Prof. G. Baldwin fi 200 
Brown, J. . 25 00 
Carthew, Miss A, E. 330 
Chalmers Lord cree st 5) i oan en Se ey tk EO OR 
Chance, ABs 5205 ne ao a a on EO OO 
Chance, Cant: Ri) ee ee ee tt 6 
Chandior, MissI, 2 6 2 6 ee ee ro 0 
Chitist Civareli 95: te Gh ants te it nS. RB 00 
Cole,S.C. 2. 2 oe Jet Maite Pee a ty A IIo o 
Compton, Canon W. c. ee ee ee ee Kit 8 
Corning, H. K. NE ok oe eh tk age 1 OO 
Crewe, ee ot. oe rae 3°00 
Cripps, R. . Io o 
Culley, Mrs, E. B. + ee die 
Davies,G.A. . . . 5 ee ie 
Dawes, Miss E. A.S. . 5 2-6 


Carried forward {272 


o 
c 


SPARTA EXcAVATION Funp. 


Brought forward 
Dobie, M. RR. . iy cafe pcatecte 
Droop, Miss I. . 
Duff, Prof. J. W. 
Dundas, R. H. . 
Edger, C.C. 4 
Elliott, Sir F. E, H. 
Empedaocies, G. 
Eumorfopoulos, N. 
Evans, Sir A. 
Evans, Mrs. E. # 
‘Farquhar, Misses I. and H. 
Fegan, Miss E.S. . 
Finch, Miss H. W. . 
Fitzgerald, A. 
Forbes, D. . 
Gartiner, MissAn 5 5 se ese ee Rw 
Onan, a Ree! 5. nak ass tion Pay fas ee et ve 
Gillespie, Prof. C. M. ‘ 
Gooch,G.P. . . 
Master and Fellows of Gonville and Caius ss College 
Gordon, H. Pirie s * 
Graham, R. B. 
Greene, F.C. . . 
Greenwood, L. H. G. 
Haines,C.R. . 
Hallam, G. H. . 
Harman, W. S. . 
Handcock, W. . 
Heath,C.H. . 
Hellenic Society . 
Hill, Mr. and Mrs. G, F. 
Hirst, Miss G, * 
Hogarth, Miss I. 
Huntington, G. H. . 
Hutton, Miss C, A. 
James, H.R. . 
Jolowiez, W. F. 
Jones, R. P. 
Kenion, T. D. . 
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Lister, E. ms tle 
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Richardson, Miss A. Ww. Gone ge 
Richardson, Miss H. . 

Robertson, D.S.  . 

Robins, Miss B. T. . 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS—1923-1924. 
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The University of Cambridge . . . . . . 100 
The Hellenic Society . . + « « FOO 
The Oxford University (Ireland Fund) « woe s. 
The Leeds Library. . A oe ag 2 
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Corpus Christi College, Oxford . . . . . 5 
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L’Association de Lectures Philologiques Lausanne 
Westminster School Library . eo. . 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge 

Society of Antiquaries . . 

University College, Reading . 

London Library . oP wae es 
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University of Sheffield 
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Gardner, Prof. E. A, 
Gardner, Prof. st maak 
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Gooch,G.P. . 
Goodwin, J. A. . 
Griffith, F. Li. . 
Haigh, P. B. 

Hall, H.R. ! 
Halliday, Miss C. H. 


Halliday, Prof. W. R. : 


Handcock, Dr. W. 
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Hett, Capt. W. S. 
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Hogarth, D.G 





Hopkinson, Ger. ne i. : 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


£ 
Brought et 98 
Macan, R RW. : 
Maclver, D. R. 
Macmillan, G. Bos: 
Macmillan, W. E. F. 
Malcolm, Lady E. 
Mason, Miss M. L. 
Mayor, R. J. G. 
ler, W. 

Millingen, 3 Mrs. Van" 
Milne, “1,8 - 
Milne, fissK.A, | 
Moloney, W. Jj. . 
Nairne, Brig. aGens) ss) 5 
Newall, Mrs. HH... 
Nightingale, Miss H.S.. 
Ogden, Mrs. P. . 
Ormerod, Prof. Haas 

andM.R. . . 
Palairet,C. M. . 
Pearson, Miss E. Ry 
Pennant, Hon. Alice 

Douglas- . . . . 
Penoyre, J. B. os, 
Penrose, Miss Gs bro 
Perram, C.H. . . 
Pesel, Miss Louisa F. 
Petrocochino, Dba. i 
Picard -Cambridge, A. 


Pidington, Cea 
Pollock, an J. 6. 

Radford, Miss E. a 
Reid, Prof. J. S. 
Rendal, Dr. G. H. 
Rendel, G. W. . 
Richter, Miss G. M. 4 
Ridgeway, Prof. Sir Ww. 
Robertson, D.S. 
Roberts, Prof. W. Rhys 
Robinson, E. S. G. : 
Rodd, SirR. 
Rotton, ar I: F. 
Russell, A.G. . 
Salter, Mrs. H. de G. 
Seaman, Sir Owen . 
Seebohm, H. E. . 
Seltman, C. T. 

Shove, Miss E. 

Sikes, E. E. 

Sloane, Miss E. j. 
Smith, A. H. 

Tancock, Maj. A. ones 
Taylor,C.F. . . 
Tod, M. N. 
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£ 6. 4. ‘tie ee 
Brow; ihn 724 2:0 Brought cnc 744 13 0 
Tuke, Miss a rt © Whatley, N. . . 200 
Ure, Prof. ae 200 Whibley, Leonard . 2°20 
Vince, J. H. Tx Oo Wigram, Rev. W. A. . I Fr 0 
Wace, aye 220 Wilson, Lt.-Col. H.C.B. 4r 1 0 
ner a 28 Withers, J. J. phat ome 
oe ae eae] Woodhouse, Prof. W.. 220 
Walker r 1 o-| Woodward,A.M. . . ir fr 0 
Walton Sec. ee a 4 Woodward, W. H. . 220 
Ward, Dr. A. W. Io o Wyndham, Hon. un aR, io 
Welch, F. B. 5 0 0 Yorke, V.W. . 5 00 
Wells, J. . 223 0 
eS Total . £763 4 «0 
Carried forward £744 13 0 
Subscriptions received during the year :— 
fs. da. 
For 1922~1923, Bentinck, C. EE ae 
McAlmon, Mrs. eo eae: 
Nairne, Brig.-Gen, . =x 6 
Perran,C.H. . 220 
Robertson, D. S. 200 
Welch, F. B. 5 00 
£12 5 0 
Subscriptions received in advance :— 
ga a4. 
Adcock, F, E, 220 
Aldington, Mrs 2-2 6 
Burnett, Sir J. J. oe an.) 
Haigh, P.B. . aoe-o 
McAlmon, Mrs.. . 2 2 0 
Seebohm,H. . . 2 2 0 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF SUBSCRIBERS. 





The Annual Meeting of Subscribers to the School was held in the 
Rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, on Tuesday, 
October 27th, 1925, SrR Micuart SADLER, Master of University College, 
Oxford, in the Chair. 

In the unavoidable absence of the Chairman, the Honorary Treasurer, 
Mr. V. W. Yorke, on behalf of the Managing Committee, presented the 
following report for the Session 1924-1925. 


Tue Managing Committee beg leave to present the following Report on 
the activities of the School for the Session 1924-1925 :— 


Director.—The Director spent two months of his leave in England, and 
left for Athens on November 9th. He gave an account of his excavations 
at Sparta at the Annual Meeting of the School, on October 30th, and also at 
Leeds, Liverpool and Oxford, and was occupied almost ‘continuously with the 
preparation and proof-correction of his report on the Sparta excavations, and 
those on recent archaeological discoveries for the Hellenic Journal and the 
Year's Work. Besides these, he made good progress with the proofs of his 
Iikley Fort report, and found time to select, from among the duplicates from 
the original excavations at Sparta, a representative collection of pot-sherds 
and other small objects for the Museum of Toronto, Reaching Athens on 
November 16th, he resided there continuously until early in February, when, 
with Messrs. Cuttle and Welch, he enjoyed the hospitality of the Lake Copais 
Company at Moulki, and during a long week-end visited Haliartos, Gla, Orcho- 
menos and Thebes, This was his only excursion out of Athens until he left, 
on April rst, for the excavation-season at Sparta, whence he returned on June 
5th. A short account of the results appears below. 


During the winter, in addition to his administrative duties, he repeated 
and amplified his course of demonstration-lectures in the Epigraphical Museum, 
and described the excavations at Sparta at an open Meeting held on March r1th. 
Among the Sparta finds he worked with no little success towards completing 
the reconstruction of the bronze reliefs of the Gorgon and the lion-protome, 
described in last year’s excavation report, and supervised their final mounting 
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and restoration by M. Gilliéron, together with a relief representing a chariot- 
frieze, found previously at the Orthia Sanctuary. A selection of Sparta finds 
in bronze and ivory is now exhibited at Athens in the National Museum. He 
also made a preliminary study and classification of the coins found at Sparta 
in 1924—a lengthy task on account of their poor preservation. Other mis- 
cellaneous numismatic research included the study and analysis, with a 
view to publication, of a remarkable hoard of Imperial Age bronze coins from 
Tarsus, brought over by a refugee (Athens, not unnaturally, has become a 
market of no small importance for coins of cities and dynasts of Asia 
Minor). 

In the Epigraphical Museum he returned to an old field of research, and 
was not displeased to find that there were still interesting fragments to study 
and identify, and restorations to make, in Athenian financial records of the 
fifth and fourth centuries. A first instalment of these studies will, it is hoped, 
appear in the Hellentc Journal in 1926. Other occupations included the 
transcription of Sir W. Gell’s diary relating to a little-known trip made by 
him in Asia Minor; and the completion (at Sparta, in ‘ leisure ’ moments) of 
the final revision and Index of his Ilkley report, which appeared at mid- 
summer (Yorkshire Archaeological Journal, Vol. XXVIII. pp. 137-321). 


After his return from Sparta, in the intervals of preparing accounts and 
reports, the Director made a careful examination and analysis of the coins 
from the present season’s excavations, and supervised the setting-out and 
completion of Mr. De Jong’s final plans and sections of the theatre and other 
sites at Sparta. He also—for the second time this session—assisted in the 
English examination for the Ministry of National Economy, an increasingly 
laborious task owing to the rapid growth of the number of candidates. His 
official duties being completed, and the notes for his archaeological summaries 
being collected, the Director left Athens on July 26th. 


Assistant-Director.—Mr. Heurtley spent the rest of July and part of 
August, 1924, in Athens, after his return from his excavation at Vardino, 
studying his finds and preparing his report, which has since been published 
in the Liverpool Annals of Archaeology. He then left for the Dalmatian coast, 
and later travelled in Serbia, visiting the site of Vinca and studying in the 
Belgrade Museum ; he also visited the Museums of Sarajevo and Sofia. Return- 
ing to Athens on October roth, he remained there till the end of February, 
occupying himself with his duties in the Hostel and Library, except for two 
short journeys of exploration. The first of these, from December 16th to 
25th, was to Salonika, and included an exploration of the tumuli along the S.W. 
coast of Chalkidike between Epanomi and Yerakini. The second trip took 
him, with Mr. Iliffe, to Actolia, where he saw the site and Museum of Thermon, 
Oeniadae and the Aetoliko region. From Thermon they went to Naupaktos, 
and thence via the monastery of Varnakova down the Mornos valley to Lidoriki, 
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whence they traversed the snow-clad Oxya ridge to Karpenisi, returning to 
Athens via Lamia. 


On February 27th Mr. Heurtley left for Salonika, and began his excavations 
at Vardarovca three days later (vide report below). These, with an interruption 
caused by a week of broken weather, lasted till the end of the month of 
March, and he returned to Athens on April 5th, after spending a few days 
in Salonika arranging the finds from his previous excavation. On April 13th 
he proceeded to Nauplia, to meet the ‘ Hellenic Travellers’ Club’ cruising 
party, whom he accompanied to Mycenae, and returned to Athens with them 
on board the ss. Asia; and on May 26th left, with Mrs, Heurtley, for a 
journey in the Peloponnese, from Aegion, via the Erymanthos valley and 
Andritsena to Sparta, returning to Athens on June 3rd, where he stayed until 
July gth, when he left for the Dalmatian coast. 


Mr. Heurtley also attended, on behalf of the School, a gathering in Athens 
on April 20th, to commemorate the tenth anniversary of the death of Rupert 
Brooke, and read a short account of his visit in 1924 to the site of the poet’s 
grave in Skyros. 

Students.—There was again a highly satisfactory number of students, no 
less than twelve spending the prescribed period of three months in Greece, 
apart from a few who were admitted for shorter periods, 


Mr. R. P. Austin, B.A., who held grants from University College, Reading, 
and the Cornwall County Education Committee, arrived in Greece on November 
13th, after visiting museums in Paris and Rome en route, and stayed. until 
June x6th. He gave much of his time to the study of Epigraphy, and rendered 
most useful help at Sparta by keeping the record, and making copies and 
squeezes, of the inscriptions found. In addition to visiting many of the 
important sites, he spent much time at Thebes, verifying particulars and secur- 
ing photographs for Professor P. N. Ure, of objects from the Rhitsona excava- 
tions, and began a detailed study of the inscriptions of Boeotia, with a view to 
preparing a supplement to the Boeotian volume of the Corpus. The Committee 
hear with much satisfaction that Mr. Austin has been elected to a research- 
studentship in the University of London, and thus will be able to continue his 
studies in Greece next session. 


Mr. W. Cuttle, holder of the School Studentship and a grant from 
the Craven Fund (Cambridge), was re-admitted for his second session. He 
spent six weeks in Austria studying German, and continued his studies in 
England before returning to Athens, where he arrived at the beginning of 
December. He devoted most of his time in Athens to the study of Geometric 
pottery, and of recent views as to its early stages. After visiting Chalkidike 
with Mr. Heurtley, and the Copais district with the Director, he spent March 
assisting the former in his excavations at Vardarovea, returning in time to 
accompany the latter to Sparta, where he was present throughout the campaign. 
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Mr. Cuttle, as in the previous year, did much useful work in testing, and when 
necessary clearing more fully, various regions on and below the Acropolis 
which had never been explored in the original excavations by the School, and 
in co-ordinating records of scattered trial-pits, etc. from the old excavation 
day-books. In addition he made some preliminary studies of Laconian 
Geometric pottery, and helped the Director in an attempt to carry out some 
rearrangements in the Sparta Museum. He left for England on June rgth. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henri Frankfort, who were collaborating in an extensive : 
Piece of research into pre-Hellenic pottery and other remains, in order to trace 
——as far as possible—the cultural and ethnological relations of the Aegean area 
to the surrounding regions, especially Asia Minor, Syria and Egypt (Mrs. 
Frankfort devoting herself to the northern and western relationships), spent 
about five months in Greek lands. On their way out they visited Berlin, paying 
special attention to the Schliemann-Sammlung, the Balkan and Caucasian 
sections in the Prihistorische Abteilung, and the unpublished Anatolian 
material in the Antiquarium. They also visited Constantinople and Syria, 
and, after seeing the museums of Jerusalem and Beirut, returned via Cyprus 
and Rhodes. In addition to a visit to Candia and Knossos, they saw almost all 
the Greek museums where prehistoric objects are preserved, and on leaving 
Athens went, via Olympia, Leukas and Corfu, to Bari, thence via Taranto to 
Sicily, and so homewards. 


Mr. P. Dikaios, of Larnaka, Cyprus, who had been nominated by the 
Cyprus Government to undergo a course of training with a view to becoming 
an Assistant in the Cyprus Museum of Antiquities, reached Athens in October, 
and stayed till late in the following summer. In addition to general studies in 
the Athens Museums, he paid special attention to the Cypriote objects, and also, 
at the wish of his advisory Committee, attended courses in the University of 
Athens in Classics and Ancient History, passing with distinction in each subject 
in the summer examinations. This left him little time for travel, but he found 
time to visit Mycenae, Epidaurus, Thebes, Aegina, among other sites, and to 
be present for a few days during the excavations at Sparta by the School. 
Mr. Dikaios is to proceed to England for further studies. 


Miss M. B. Hobling, holding the ‘Mary Ewart’ Travelling Scholarship 
from Somerville College, Oxford, was re-admitted for her second session, and 
after studying German in Bonn in the autumn, reached Athens by way of the 
Dalmatian coast in mid-November. She gave special attention to the study 
of later Hellenic vases with reliefs, and in addition to working at them in the 
Athens Museum and School Library, studied those in the Museums of Eleusis, 
Thebes, Myconos, Delos, Corinth and Constantinople. She was present 
throughout the excavations at Sparta, again taking charge of the work on the 
Acropolis, as described below; and merits a special expression of the Com- 
mittee’s appreciation for the care and energy displayed there and for the 
notable finds which rewarded them. Returning to Athens with the Director, 
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she worked at the recent finds of ‘ relief-ware ’ from Sparta, and left for Olympia, 
and thence for England, early in July. 


Mr. J. H. Iliffe, B.A., Emmanuel College, Cambridge, holder of the Craven 
Studentship, reached Athens on November 18th, after studying in Rome and 
Sicily en route.’ He travelled extensively, in addition to making special studies 
of sculpture and inscriptions. Besides visiting more accessible sites in Attica 
and the Argolid, he accompanied Mr. Heurtley to Aetolia and northwards to 
Karpenisi; made another trip via Delphi, Chalkis and Volo, to various 
Thessalian sites and Tempe; and again, early in March, visited Acarnania and 
Aetolia, Whilst, in company with four members of the American School he 
was proceeding by car from Arta to Karvassara, the party was fired on by 
brigands, and Mr. Logan of the American School was seriously wounded, and 
died a week later. Mr, Iliffe returned to Arta and thence to Athens. On 
April rst he proceeded to Sparta with the Director, and was present throughout 
the excavations. He assisted in supervising the work at the Theatre, keeping 
the inventory of sculptured and of architectural marbles, and took charge of 
the coins found; and also rendered invaluable assistance with the photography. 
He returned to Athens via the Langada and Olympia, and left for England 
late in June, via Constantinople, Vienna, Munich and Paris. 


Mr. H. H. Keen, B.A., Balliol College, Oxford, was re-admitted for a 
short period in order to assist at Mr. Heurtley’s excavations at Vardarovca, 
but did not visit Athens. 


Miss W. Lamb spent March assisting Mr. Heurtley at Vardarovea, and 
except for a short journey in Thessaly and a visit to Nauplia, spent the remainder 
of her time in Athens, where she worked on the subject of Greek Bronzes. She 
returned early in May to England, after about nine weeks in Greece. 


Mr. A. W. Lawrence, B.A., New College, Oxford, Craven Fellow, and Mrs. 
Lawrence, B.A., Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, both being students of the 
British School at Rome, spent three months in Greece, having arrived via 
Belgrade and Constantinople. They were engaged in the study of Hellenistic 
Sculpture, and in addition to working in Athens, visited various Greek Museums 
for the purpose, including Volo, Myconos and Lycosura, and left for Rome and 
England early in June. 


Mr. H. G. G. Payne, B.A., Christ Church, Oxford, holder of the Travelling 
Scholarship in Mediterranean Archaeology, took as his special study Proto- 
Corinthian and Corinthian pottery, and travelled to most of the Museums of 
Greece in order to study it, paying particular attention to the material at 
Myconos and that at Candia; he left Greece in March, to study in the Museums 
of S. Italy and Sicily, and returned home via Rome. 


Mr. W. A. Sisson, Jarvis Student in Architecture at the British School 
at Rome, spent several weeks in Greece, for the purpose of general study, 
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and chose as a special subject the Roman Buildings of Athens. Besides visit- 

ing Delphi and Olympia, he made a detailed survey of the Stoa of Hadrian in 

Athens, with a view to a restoration, and studied it in relation to other remains 

¥ kt period there. A shorter visit, in July, enabled him to verify some further 
etails. 


Miss E, Tankard was re-admitted a student, and was present at Sparta 
from April 14th to the end of the excavations, where she did excellent work in 
making drawings—both in ink and water-colour—of the most important small 
finds, in bronze, pottery, and terracotta, principally from the Sanctuary of 
Athena Chalkioikos. On her way to Greece she had studied in Florence and 
Rome, and whilst in Athens continued to work at the subject of the relation 
_of sculpture and vase-painting in the Archaic period. 


Miss V. Whitfield, B.A., Somerville College, Oxford, holding a Gilchrist 
Studentship, reached Athens via Rome at the end of November, and stayed 
until the end of May. Her purpose was to acquaint herself with the topography 
of Greece and conditions of Greek life as a background for history. She accord- 
ingly visited most of the principal sites in the Peloponnese and Attica, also 
Thebes and Delphi, and spent a few days at Sparta in May, studying in the 
Museum with a view to understanding the historical importance of the Sparta 
excavations as a whole. Whilst in Athens she also studied in the National 
Museum, paying particular attention to Vases. 


Clarke Memorial Exhibition.—A fund having been generously provided by 
the family of the late Mr. S. S. Clarke, Balliol and Exeter Colleges, Oxford, 
formerly Craven Fellow and student of the British School, to enable an under- 
graduate from either Balliol or Exeter to visit Greece during the Easter 
vacation, the first holder, Mr. A. M. Farrer, Balliol College, spent five weeks 
in Greece and enjoyed the privileges of temporary Studentship, including 
residence in the Hostel, whilst in Athens. 


Visitors —Other visitors, who were accommodated in the Hostel when 
vacancies occurred during the holiday season, were Mr. B. Gray, New College, 
who was travelling with Mr. Farrer, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Casson, Mr. C. 
Hignett, Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford, Mr. F. W. Jekyll, Mrs. Keeling, 
Miss Caton-Thompson, and Mr. M. S. Thompson, Secretary of the School. 
Numerous visitors to the School made use of the Library, and many friends of 
the School, visiting Athens on cruising liners, found time to call there. The 
Assistant-Director, who had met the party at Nauplia and accompanied them 
to Mycenae, received Sir Henry Lunn, the late Dr. A. D. Godley, and others, 
who were taking part in the first cruise of the ‘ Hellenic Travellers’ Club’ 
to be organised since the war. The School also received visits from Lord 
Brabourne, Sir Alfred and Lady Mond, Lieut.-Col. and Mrs. J. Carruthers, 
Dr. and Mrs. Walter Leaf, Mr. Charles Whibley, and Mr. V. W. Yorke, Hon. 


Treasurer of the School, and the Hon. Mrs. Yorke. 
z2 
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The Hostel—The Hostel, which continues to live up to its standard of 
efficient management and comfort, received some much-needed distempering 
during August 1924. Some of the internal wood-work will be ie gts during 
the present summer. 


The Land Across the Road.—The deed transferring this plot to the British 
and American School, jointly, was finally signed and witnessed by the two 
Directors, at the end of June, thus completing a transaction of which the 
opening move was made shortly after the outbreak of the war. The Com- 
mittee are much indebted to Dr. B. H. Hill for bearing the burden of the greater 
portion of these complicated negotiations. 


Excavations—Sparta.—The campaign at Sparta was resumed at the 
beginning of April, the Director being present throughout, and having the 
assistance of Mr. P. de Jong, Architect to the School, Miss Hobling and Mr. 
Cuttle, who had been with him in the previous campaign, and Messrs. Austin 
and Iliffe of the new students. Miss Tankard’s services were again enlisted 
for drawing the small finds, and she was present from April r4th to the end of 
the season. Miss Whitfield, during a short stay, gave useful help in sorting 
pottery, and Mr. Dikaios also paid a brief visit; it was pleasant to welcome, 
among other visitors, the Secretary, who spent four days in Sparta during his 
holiday in Greece. 


Work, as in 1924, was divided between the Theatre, the Acropolis, and 
outlying sites, and each area yielded interesting results. At the Theatre, where 
the Director was in charge, aided by Messrs. Iliffe and Austin—and again 
excellently served as foreman by George Alexopoulos, from Mycenae—important 
progress was made with clearing the stage-area, uncovering the parodos-walls, 
and investigating the seating arrangements and outer walls of the cavea, 
despite the obstacles caused by the formidable depth of earth, the destruction 
and rebuilding in Byzantine times, and the laborious removal of countless 
heavy fallen blocks. Though exact indications of date are still lacking, it is 
now possible to distinguish remains of four different periods of building in the 
stage, of which the earliest may possibly be Hellenistic. The second, and more 
massive, structure shows remains of a typical Roman Proscenium, with an 
elaborate facade, enriched, it appears, with a Corinthian colonnade, and three 
pairs of columns on massive chamfered plinths standing in front of it; the 
latter feature perhaps represents a later addition. Still later is the Hypo- 
scenium, with its marble facing and two semi-circular niches, found last year, 
and to a still later date (perhaps the fourth century) belongs a reconstruction 
of the west end of the stage into a self-contained room, with marble wall- 
encrustation, and a floor above the earlier stage-level; this is approached by 
the rough flight of steps found last year at the west end of the stage. The 
Byzantine fortress wall is in its turn a later accretion at a higher level, outside 
this room. The eastern parodos-wall was cleared for more than half its length, 
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and the series of inscriptions proved to stop about fourteen metres east of the 
orchestra end, giving us over thirty inscribed blocks in sit«, not to mention 
more than a dozen other fallen blocks represented by complete or fragmentary 
stones. No similar inscriptions were, however, found at the west side of the 
stage, the facing-blocks of the wall having been almost all robbed. The parodos- 
walls, moreover, had an interesting and exceptional feature, in that they made 
an outward bend at right angles, and then continued on their original lines; 
the cause of this was obscure until, after clearing away a vast mass of fallen 
blocks near the far end of the east wall, we found the marble facing-blocks in 
position for ten courses up from the ancient ground level, and remains of an 
outside stairway, carried on this projection, which gave access—by a safe 
inference—to the diazoma. 


The location of the diazoma and of the exact position of the stairways 
dividing the blocks of seats, and the establishment of the scale and slope of the 
seats, have enabled a plan of the cavea to be drawn out, which, it is hoped. 
may be regarded as practically final. The wide, and deep, destruction 
revealed in some of our trial-pits makes it clear that it would be unremunerative 
to try any extensive uncovering of the cavea in addition to that of the south- 
east angle which was carried out this year. It should be added that, by strip- 
ping away the later Byzantine wall built over the steps and seats nearest to 
the west parodos, we exposed the remains, quite unsuspected, of ten rows of 
seats in position, and of the twenty steps alongside them. The theatre proves 
to have had about thirty rows of seats below, and twenty above the diazoma, 
and was divided up by ten flights of steps in the lower, and nineteen in the 
upper portion, exclusive of the external flights. There is not sufficient evidence 
for the existence or absence of an outer arcade behind the topmost row of seats, 
but it became plain that the upper part of the cavea was all terraced up on 
made earth, and therefore that the original slope of the hill down from the 
summit of the Acropolis lay at a much deeper level than that represented by 
the slope of the seats. The incidental finds in the way of sculpture from the 
theatre are unimportant and sadly fragmentary, though mention may be 
made of a small headless figure with his hands tied behind him, and a pair of 
pipes represented on a tree-stem (probably Marsyas); and a marble base 
realistically carved to represent the prow of a ship, with cuttings for the feet 
of a statue above, must have carried a statue of Nike. The epigraphical 
finds are all of the Imperial Age, the most striking being a group of incomplete 
bronze tablets, of which the best-preserved gives a list of victors in athletic and 
musical contests, dating from about A.D. 150, many of whom came from cities 
of Syria and Asia Minor, others from Greece itself. The coins confirm the 
general indications of last year’s finds, Byzantine outnumbering Greek and 
Roman together, in a total of over 650, by about 2:1. A hoard of 60 Byzantine 
copper pieces dated mostly from the eleventh and twelfth centuries, along with 
a few from the early tenth century, and among the earlier coins were interesting 
Roman and provincial pieces of the second century after Christ. 
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On the Acropolis ——Miss Hobling supervised the excavation of the greater 
part of the regions south and west of the area explored last year. No new 
building of Hellenic date came to light, but the deposit of votive debris thrown 
out on various occasions from the Chalkioikos Sanctuary proved to extend 
unexpectedly far and deep, and much of it was buried beneath the thick layer 
of clay-filling thrown in to support the upper seats of the theatre, though it 
has not yet been traced as far as the back wall of the cavea. Stratification 
of the deposit on such a slope was naturally without any chronological signi- 
ficance, and some of the objects from the lowest level, where a kind of rubbish- 
pit existed, at the base of which was a rough drainage-trench, proved to be of 
Hellenistic date, but were accompanied by finds going back to the Geometric 
period. Of the numerous and important finds from this area, of outstanding 

* importance was a marble statue, slightly larger than life-size, of a bearded 
warrior, wearing a helmet with cheek-pieces drawn down; these are decorated 
with a ram's horned head on each. The statue, from which the arms are 
missing, is complete down to the waist ; and we found in addition a large portion 
of the marble crest of the helmet, the left leg from knee to ankle, wearing a 
greave adorned with spirals and a bearded snake's head, a small piece of the 
right foot, and one from the edge of the shield, also of marble. The head, which 
is turned somewhat to the left, with the gaze slightly upward, is firmly set on a 
powerful neck, and the pose, as is borne out by the treatment of muscles of the 
shoulders and back—which are beautifully rendered—indicates that both arms 
were advanced and somewhat raised; the attitude should rather be interpreted 
as an alert defensive than an advance to the attack. The material is Parian 
marble, and the style, taking into account that the head is treated more 
archaically than the body, suggests a date about 480-470; certain details of 
treatment support the idea that it may be the product of a Peloponnesian 
School, of which our knowledge is still scanty. In any case it is difficult to 
exaggerate the importance of this masterpiece in the history of fifth-century 
sculpture. The probability that it represents one of the heroes of the Persian 
wars is considerable, and, if choice be made, the pose suits better the last 
stand of the Hero of Thermopylae. [The statue is fully illustrated and described 
on Pls, XVIII-XX and pp. 252 ff. of this volume.—Ed.] 


Notable additions were also made to the long series of bronze statuettes 
which this site has yielded, the finest being an Athena of mid-fifth century 
date (likewise Peloponnesian, but under Pheidian influence in the shape and 
expression of the face) ; but two earlier male figures, one of a man in the running- 
kneeling attitude, the other with his hands tied behind his back, but advancing 
with a long stride, are particularly attractive, and can hardly be later than 
the middle of the sixth century; votive bells, animals, and miscellaneous pins 
and fragments offer little of fresh interest, nor were the few lead figurines 
important types. The terracotta finds include polychrome architectural 
fragments, from early antefixes, and part of a ridge-tile, and a painted head from 
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a large figurine, probably not later than—and perhaps antedating—7oo B.c., 
in superb preservation, is one of the finest archaic terracottas ever found in 
Greek soil, The most important of the finds in pottery, which include 
Geometric, Laconian, Attic B.-F. and R,-F, pieces, are undoubtedly the Hellen- 
istic vase-fragments decorated with medallions in relief, with various mytho- 
logical scenes and types, from large vessels (mostly Kraters), some of which bear 
incised dedicatory inscriptions to ‘ Asanata.’ It is probable that important 
additions to this, as well as to many of the other groups of finds, will be made 
when the remainder of the votive deposit is explored: there may even be more 
fragments of our statue awaiting discovery, buried under ten or twelve fect of 
clay-filling. 


On a spur of the Acropolis hill further east, Mr. Cuttle uncovered a large 
portion of the outer walls of the large Byzantine church, with a triple apse, 
of which remains were visible above ground. Remains of its marble-paved 
floor were found at one point, and interesting information was obtained about 
its external walls and the porch at the west end. A large number of worked 
marbles of Classical, in addition to those of Byzantine origin, came to light, 
as well as several inscriptions of the early Imperial Age, particularly alongside 
an outer wall which seems to have formed a terrace on the south side of the 
church. Indications were also found that the church had subsequently been 
converted into a mosque, as a few fragments of marble carving seemed definitely 
Turkish, and a much-destroyed element built into the south wall seems to be 
the base of a minaret. A deposit of terracotta figurines and model votive limbs 
found under the floor at this point shows that there was some occupation of the 
site in Classical times. 


Close to the Theatre, trial-trenches revealed a Roman structure with an 
elaborate mosaic pavement—perhaps part of the bath-building of which remains 
are standing above ground; and on the south slope of the hill which continues 
the Acropolis ridge eastwards, not far from the modern road to Tripolis, Mr. 
Cuttle excavated an elaborate structure with a complicated system of hypo- 
causts, clearly a Roman villa of considerable size. The pottery and coins found 
in and near it indicated an occupation, perhaps intermittent, from the second 
down to the fourth century of ourera, The villa seems to have had a frontage 
to the road—of which no very satisfactory traces were found—which ran from 
the Theatre towards the river, terminating at the Sanctuary of Orthia. 


Excavations in the Vardar Valley, Macedonia.—The exploration of mounds 
in the Vardar Valley begun last year at Vardino by members of the British 
School at Athens has been continued this year by Mr. W. A. Heurtley, Assistant- 
Director, Miss W. Lamb, Mr. W. L. Cuttle, and Mr. H. H. Keen, members of 
the School. 


The large ‘ Toumba’ of Vardarovca, which dominates the whole of the 
lower Vardar, and is so conspicuous a landmark from the railway between 
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Karasouli and Salonika, has been tested extensively to a depth of five metres. 
The total depth of the artificial deposit is estimated at sixteen to twenty metres, 
and two more seasons will be required to complete the work. 


The results have so far been unusually interesting and important. Unlike 
the upper strata of mounds hitherto explored in Macedonia, those at Vardarovea 
were found to be quite undisturbed. Below two settlements of the Hellenistic 
period (the lower of which contained numerous ‘ pithoi’ in situ) began to 
appear pottery of a type whose existence was already known from the finds at 
Pateli, from the cemetery of Chauchitza, from last year’s excavation at Vardino 
and from rare examples from Troy, Thessaly and Skyros, but whose chrono- 
logical limits it had not been possible to determine. As the work proceeded, 
this pottery became more abundant, and from the sixth to the ninth half-metre 
was found to prevail to the exclusion of all other. Its characteristic types 
are :—(1) one-handled Kantharoi, wheel-made, of fine grey clay; (2) wide 
open bowls with broad flat rims on which are stamped or incised tangential 
circles, hatched triangles and other geometric patterns; (3) round jugs with 
twisted handles and cut-away necks. Painted ware with geometric patterns, 
mostly concentric circles, also occurs, but in small quantities. 


As at Vardino, this pottery appears just above a thick layer of ashes, 
which, to judge from the sherds found immediately above, in and below it, 
marks the destruction of the last settlement of the Mycenaean age. 


So far as could be ascertained, there was no long period of non-occupation 
on the Toumba, and as a result of this year’s work it may now be possible to 
fix with precision the beginning of this post-Mycenaean culture in Macedonia, 
its various stages and the point where it becomes absorbed by Hellenic 
influence. The question, ‘Who were the makers?’ must for the present 
remain unanswered; but the fact of the presence, about the beginning of the 
eleventh century B.c., on the frontiers of the Greek world, of a large homo- 
geneous element, foreign both to Greece and to Macedonia, may be regarded 
as established, and may throw much light on certain problems that have long 
awaited solution. 


There is reason to believe that when the excavation of this site has been 
completed, an unbroken sequence of Macedonian pottery, from the earliest 
times, will be obtained, and that the relations of prehistoric Macedonia to 
Asia Minor, Thessaly and the North will be definitely ascertained. 


The elevated plateaux, or tables, north and south of the Toumba were also 
examined. The latest period of the ‘ High Table’ is represented by a house of 
the third century B.c. as is shown by the pottery and terracottas associated with 
it. At a somewhat lower level is a mass of red clay rising abruptly towards 
the edge of the plateau, probably the remains of a rampart of unbaked bricks, 
Below this were several settlements destroyed by fire. The pottery consists 
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of the later local fabrics, which, at 5 to 5-50 metres below the surface, give place 
to hand-made black polished ware belonging to the Early Iron Age. 


The ‘ Low Table,’ on the other hand, appears to have been occupied in 
the Late Mycenaean and Early Iron Age and then abandoned. Whether it 
was inhabited in earlier times remains to be seen, but is unlikely, as the lowest 
metre of clay contained no sherds. 


A third excavation, carried out under the auspices of the British School 
by Mr. S. Casson, formerly Assistant-Director, was that of a prehistoric mound 
at Kilindir near Lake Doiran. The finds included some remarkable painted 
pottery of a type not hitherto found in Macedonia, and several objects of 
bronze, including a large double-headed axe of a Danubian type, and a heavy 
sickle; the frequent occurrence throughout, of hearths in which vitreous slag 
was common suggests that the inhabitants were acquainted with the processes 
of metal-smelting; but subject to the analysis of this slag nothing definite can 
be decided in this matter. 


Publications —The publication of Volume XXV. of the Annual with Mr. 
Wace’s completed Mycenae report—apart from that on the Chamber-tombs, 
for which other arrangements have been made—is an event of no small interest 
and importance in the archaeological world. The Committee hope to proceed, 
during the next session, with the preparation of Volume XXVI., which is, 
to be on a smaller scale, but will contain, in addition to papers on various 
topics by recent students of the School, a first instalment by the Director of his 
account of the excavations at Sparta since they were resumed in 1924. 


Cromer Prize——The Committee are pleased to be able to report that for 
the second time, a former Gustav Sachs Memorial Student has been awarded 
the Cromer Prize, and they wish to congratulate Mr. A. G. Russell on his 
success. 


Library—With Miss F. Chapman's valuable help, the Librarian has 
nearly completed the heavy task, of which the usefulness is incalculable, of 
reclassifying and rearranging the pamphlet collection. He has also finished 
arranging the reorganised map series, and has checked the shelf catalogue. 
It is to be regretted that about half-a-dozen volumes have unaccountably 
disappeared since this was last undertaken. 


The accessions amounted to 377, of which 159 were pamphlets, 70 bound 
volumes of periodicals, and twelve sets of maps (totalling 72 sheets). Special 
mention must be made of an important selection, made by the Director, of 
purchases from the private library of the late Professor J. N. Svoronos, com- 
prising five important numismatic treatises and 109 pamphlets, mostly on 
numismatic subjects, but including some rare topographical items. This 
exceptional opportunity involved our exceeding by about {20 the annual 
allocation for library purposes. Of important works obtained by purchase, 
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mention should be made of the account by members of the French School of the 
excavations at Tegea; two further parts of the costly Miletus publication; 
Hoernes, Urgeschichte (new edition); Johansen, Les Vases Sicyoniens ; Mayer, 
Molfetta und Matera ; Schrader, Pheidias ; Picard, La Sculpture Antique ; and 
the parts, as far as issued, of the new Reallexicon der Vorgeschichte. 

Among donations we can only select from a long list of very welcome 
gifts, conspicuous among which are :—Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. IL., 
from Professor F. E. Adcock; Xanthoudides, The Vaulted Tombs of Mesard, 
by Professor J. P. Droop, its translator; Mount Athos and its Monasteries, by 
the late F. W. Hasluck, presented by Mrs, Hasluck; Maclver, Villanovans 
and Early Etruscans, and Strzygowski, History of Christian Church Art, both 
given by Dr. D. G. Hogarth; Stephen Mackenna’s Translation of Plotinus 
(3 vols), given by Miss Hutton; and two uncommon travel books—Brown’s 
Travels (1673), from Mr. F. B. Welch, and Lavender’s Travels of Four English- 
men and a Preacher (1612), from Mr. Gerald Yorke. Among works presented 
by their authors, we gratefully record the receipt of Dr. T. W. Allen’s Homer, 
the Origins and Transmission ; of Dr. L. D. Caskey’s Boston Museum, Sculpture 
Catalogue ; Professor H. A. Ormerod’s Ancient Piracy; Miss Richter’s Craft 
of Athenian Pottery; and Mr. C. T. Seltman’s Athens, its History and 
Coinage. 

To Dr, Otto Frédin, the Editor, and to the Swedish Academy of History 
and Antiquities, which publishes it, we are indebted for the gift of Montelius, 
La Grice Préclassique, Part I. Gifts have also been received from the following 
bodies :—the Hellenic Society, the Government of India, the French Ministry 
of Public Instruction (further portions of the Delos and Delphi Publications), 
the Universities of Michigan and Upsala, the American Academy in Rome, 
the Greek Geographical Society, the Greek Archaeological Society, and the 
Committee for Editing the History of Chios. 

The following authors have also given copies of their works:—A. W. 
Barker, E. Buschor, S$. Casson, Rhys Carpenter, M. Deffner, R. A. L. Fell, 
H. Frankfort, Mrs. Hasluck, W. A. Heurtley, G. F. Hill, D. C. Kambouroglou, 
E, Kjellberg, W. Leaf, A. K. Orlandos, A. Pallis, A. W. Persson, P. S. Photiades, 
F, Poulsen, F. Schober, A. H, Smith, G, A. S. Snijder, G. Soteriou, H. J. W. 
Tillyard, R. C. Trevelyan, R. J. Walker, F. B. Welch (MSS. notes on Walks in 
Attica, etc.). 

For miscellaneous gifts of books, pamphlets and maps, we wish to thank 
Messrs. Shirley Atchley, T. Ashby, S. Casson, J. M. Dawkins, Miss Hutton, 
Messrs. D. C. Macgregor, W. Miller, Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Milne, Messrs. D. P. 
Petrocochino, F. B, Welch, the Director, and the Assistant-Director. Miss 
M. V. Clarke has most kindly presented many books, maps, notes and photo- 
graphs, formerly belonging to her brother, the late Mr. S. S. Clarke; and from 
Mrs. Van Millingen comes a most valuable gift of the late Professor A. Van 
Millingen’s MSS. notes on the Fora of Constantinople. 
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No new exchanges of periodicals have been commenced, but in return for 
a long run of volumes of the Annual, the Swedish Academy of History and 
Antiquities has sent us the complete set of Montelius’ scarce and costly mono- 
graphs on Italian and Mediterranean Antiquities. 


For the Finlay Library, the shelf-catalogue has also been checked, and some 
much-needed binding and repairs carried out. 


Acknowledgments.—It is a pleasure to repeat the expression of our 
indebtedness to the Ephors and other officials of the Greek Archaeological 
Service ; and it is almost superfluous to add that the traditional cordial relations 
have been maintained with the other foreign Schools. It is with no small 
sense of regret that we learn that M. Ch. Picard has left the French School, after 
a tenure of the Directorship lasting only four years. His successor had not yet 
been nominated when this Report was written. As successor to M. Renaudin 
we welcome M. R. Demangel, the new Secretary to the French School. 

The tragic death of Mr. J. Logan, a student of the American School, who was 
fatally wounded by brigands whilst travelling in Acarnania in March, was an 
event without parallel in the history of the foreign Schools in Athens, and the 
sympathy of the Committee and all members of the British School was con- 
veyed to Dr, Hill: an impressive funeral service was held at the English church, 
and attended by the Director and all available students of the British School. 
In recording the untimely death of Mr. R. B. Seager, who died in Candia, 
having contracted a fatal illness in Egypt, the Committee join with the American 
School in lamenting the loss of a true friend and generous benefactor of both 
institutions, and a scholar whose attainments alike in Minoan Archaeology and 
in Cretan Numismatics were matched by the modesty and simplicity of his 
character. 

At the British Legation, Sir Milne and Lady Cheetham continue their 
friendly and helpful interest in the School’s welfare, and Messrs. Atchley and 
Dunbar, Secretaries of Legation, have helped the School in innumerable ways 
with the utmost readiness. Nor must we omit to record the indebtedness of the 
School for various services, both in Athens and in the provincial towns, to 
members of the Consular Service, and to thank Mr. Bailey, the Manager, and 
other members of the Lake Copais Company for their generous hospitality to 
the Director and various students of the School on the occasion of various 
visits to their head-quarters, Lastly, in Mr. F. B. Welch, who has been appointed 
to a post at Salonika, in connection with the Greco-Bulgar Exchange of Popula- 
tion Commission, the Hostel has lost, for the time, a loyal friend of the School 
and unselfish helper of many generations of students since the war. 

Finance.—The Revenue Account for the year shows a debit balance of 
£1,451 7s. 10d. as compared with a similar balance of £45 1s. 7d. for the preceding 
year. This extremely unsatisfactory result is mainly due to the expenditure 
of £1,077 18s. 2d. on the completion of the extensive repairs and renewals to the 
Director's House, the necessity for which was fully explained in last year's Report. 
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The Capital Account also shows a debit balance of £20 8s. 2d. The total 
Subscriptions collected during the year are about £17 more than those of the 
preceding year, but the response to the appeal on behalf of the Excavations 
at Sparta was very disappointing, with the result that the expenditure on 
Excavations has exceeded the contributions to the Fund during the year by 
£r8r. 

The heavy demands on the liquid funds of the School occasioned by the 
unavoidable expenditure on the Director’s House, together with the increased 
cost of all outgoings, have brought about a very serious financial position. 
The working cash balance has been entirely exhausted, and it has only been 
possible to pay salaries and other current expenses by resorting to a temporary 
loan. The future of the School and all its useful activities is thus in really 
grave jeopardy, and it cannot be too seriously impressed on all interested that 
unless a serious effort be made to strengthen the financial resources, its efficiency 
must be impaired and its existence may even be threatened. 


Smk MicHaEt SADLER said that the School was one of the great 
centres of advanced study and archaeological investigation in the world, 
an indispensable teaching institution at which young students found 
facilities and guidance and training and experience, and on their behalf 
and on behalf of the subscribers he congratulated the Director on the 
work which he and his colleagues had done. Having acknowledged the 
grants of £500 from the Government, £200 from the Commissioners of 
the Exhibition of 1851, the Chairman said he felt that the maintenance 
of the School was part of their British contribution to the world’s culture. 
It added to the fame and good name of Britain and her scholarship : 
he then moved the adoption of the Report, which was seconded by 
Mr. W. H. Woopwarp, and, having been put to the meeting, was carried 
unanimously, 

Mr. D. Ropertson moved the following motion, which was seconded 
by Miss Hutton and carried unanimously : 

“That Proressor J. P. Droop, Proressor J. L. Myres, 

Mr. A. J. ToynBrx, and Mr. L. WurBLey be re-elected members of 

the Committee, that Mr. V. W. YorxKE be re-elected Hon. TREASURER 

and that Mr. M. S. THompson be elected Hon. SECRETARY.” 

Mr. A. M. Woopwarp, the Director, then gave an account, illustrated 
by lantern slides, of the excavations of the School at Sparta. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was moved by Mr. V. W. YorKE 
and carried with applause. 


IncoME AND EXPENDITURE. 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 
1924-25. 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE ON ACCOUNT OF REVENUE 


3RD Ocroser, 


Subscriptions received during the 


year. 776 
Subscription received for the 
year 1922-1923. 2 
Subscriptions received for the 
year 1923-1924 13 
Government Grant . 500 
Grant by the Commissioners of 
the Exhibition of 1851 . 200 
Interest on Investments to July 
5th, 1925 . ‘ . 210 
Interest on deposit . 24 
Sale of Annuals (Vols. I-Xx1v) 85 
Rents for Hostel . 191 
Special Donations for Excava- 
tions at Sparta. 532 
Balance being Excess of Ex- 
penditure over Receipts - 1451 
£3,987 


tz 


18 


da, 


° 


° 








1924, TO 2ND OcroBER, 1925. 


House Maintenance (as provided 
from London to eaak gist 


1925) - a 193 11 
Hostel Maintenance (as prov: ided 
from London to Angust 31st 
1925) - S 5 = + 298 10 
Salary—Director 500 0 
Salary—Assistant Director 200 0 
Salary—Architect 100 0 
Salary—Secretary 4o OO 
Publication of Annual 599 2 
Rent 10 0 
Printing, Postage, etc, 41 13 
Audit Fee . 505 
Expenditure on Excavations : 
Mycenae . {50 0 oO 
Sparta viz 14 5 
———— _ er4 
Studentship (Mr, Cuttle) . 100 0 
Secretarial Assistance (Athens) . 59 13 
Sundry Expenses . ° 8 
Renewals and repairs to Di- 
rector’s House (completion) . 1077 18 
£3,987 18 


= 


wh, 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE ON CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 


3RD OCTOBER, 


£s. da. 

Donations as per List 83 6 0 

Entrance Fees , aer'oro 
Balance being Excess of Expen- 

diture over Receipts 20 8 2 


£131 


w 





1924, TO 2ND OcToBER, 


1925. 


Library . 
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BALANCE ACCOUNT—2np October, 1925. 


{sda fs «#24, 
Subscriptions paid in advance . 11 11 © | Investments— 
Anniversary Fund . ‘ + 289 o 6 £2,000 India 3% Stock at ‘ped 8 at 
The Gustav Sachs Trust Fund £3,000 5% War Stock at 95) °5° ° 
(Income). . f - 80 4 3] CashatBank . a F - 2519 2 
Macedonian Exploration Fund . 153 11 4 
Fund for the support of Anna j 
Sokrides ‘. . é . 6510 0 / 
Balance, represent- / 
ing the asscts of / 
the School other / 


than land, build- 
ings and library / 
as per last ac- £ 5. a / 
count ° + 5.44718 1 

Less Balance of / 
Revenue —-Ac- / 
count for the / 


year {1,451 7 10 / 
And Balance of Cap- ; 

ital Account for / 

the year {20 8 2 / 

1471 16 0 / 
3976 2 6 
Loan ‘ . 5 . + 300 0 0} 
encores i 
£4,875 19 2 £4,875 19 2 





THE GUSTAV SACHS TRUST FUND 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT. 
3RD OctosER, 1924, TO 2ND OcTonER, 1925. 


rae a : Load. 

Balance from last Account - 4618 6/ Balance to becarried forward . 80 4 3 
Interest from Investments - $3359 

£80 4 3 uy £80 4 3 


Examined, checked and found correct, 
CRANSTOUN TODD & CO., 
3 Cannon St., London, E.C. 4. 
20th October, 1925. Chartered Accountants. 


SPARTA ExcavaTION Funp. 35t 


THE MACEDONIAN EXPLORATION FUND. 


3RD OCTOBER, 1924, TO 2ND OcTOBER, 1925. 





4 s2@ £ 8. d. 

Balance from last Account - 88 rr 4] ToGrant (Mr. Casson). +) (ae 8 

Balance . . - I53 11 4 

£188 tr 4 £188 rr 4 

_——— — 

DONATIONS—1924-1925. 

Ls. d. 
evan Nis. Os oa a ys iow deat) 
Picking) Miss) fox 6.4 2) fs sg er ee eee 15 0 
Goldsmiths’ eee BY salt ae eka vay en PO Oe aD 
Harvey, Miss . toa aria. r.5) 0 
Oppenheimer, H. 5 5 0 
ProvostofEton ... - 1 2 2 2 «© 8 2 = 5 90 
Queen’s College, Oxford . . . - - - = + 5 00 
Thompson, MoS. 8s ok eee ee ee TO 8 
Walston, Sir C. rae 5 0 0 
#83 6 o 





SPARTA EXCAVATION FUND. 


S 


Bailey, J. . 

Barlow, Sir T. 

Bell, E. s 

British ‘Academy 

Brooks, E.W. . . 

Brown, Prof. G. B.. 

Buxtom, An Bia: s. oes se ve 
Caskey, Mai 5 os) oe eo 
Chae: Fee sf fei ee kets “a ee 
Cole, S. C. Bee WSs 

Corning, H.H.. . . - 

Cow, Mrs.D. . . . 
Davies,G.A. . . 

Dawkins, Prof. R. M. 

Droop, Prof. J. P. 

Dundas, R. H. 

Bdge, C.G ee Se eS em 
Edmonds,J.M. . . + + + © © © = = 
Eumorfopoulos, G. ea eens are wp oleray te 
Eumorfopoulos,N. - - s+ + + + fe 
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Brought forward 
Faringdon, Lord Se at oe oat Moh aM 
Furneaux, L. R. 
Genner, E. E. 
Gooch,G.P. . 
Graham, R.B.. . . 
Greenwood, L. H.G. . 
nea bare 
Hardcastle, A. 
Hi,G.F. . . 
Huntington, G. H. 
Jolowiez, K.F. 
Lamb, Miss W. 
Leaf, Walter i 
Lincoln College, Oxford 
Lloyd Baker, A. B. 
Lucas, F.L.. 
Macfarlane-Grieve, R. Ww. 
Maclver, D. R. 
MacMillan, G. A. 
Maufe,F.B. . 
Ormerod, H. A. & H. R 
Penoyre, J. B. msi dy eth od, a) wee te 
Penrose, Miss E. mn em Int in he Te 
Powell, Greist 6. oO ee a tn ce om 
Pybus, Miss J. M. . 
Rendall, G. H. ‘ 
Richardson, Miss H 
Sharce; Mise ioe ee at te 
Smith,A.H. . WA are owe na erty 
Smith, L. Pearsall See er ae ee 
Snyder, Dr. G. P 
Society of Antiquaties 
Sowels, F. . . < 
Thompson, Sir H. 
Tod, M. N., O.B. E. A 
University of Oxford (Craven Fund) 
Wade-Gery,H.T.. . . . 
Warden of Wadham College . 
Walston, SirC. . 
Weatherhead, Instractor-Commander, R. N. 
Webb, Prof.C.C.J. . . . Fram geo 
Willans, B. ‘ iar we Phat Pee 
Woodward, W. H.. Sol set aoe, Soo 
Young, Miss A. M. ao) vie & 


[1924-1925 


Be ee ee) 


nu 
noO°o 
CoooooneoOoOoOMUMNNooHe 


ee A 
162 0 0 
I0 Io oO 
Io 6 
© o 
5 0 0 
roo 
S4-.0 
5 00 
ore tb) 
220 
4 511 
tr. 6 
10 0 0 
25 00 
10 0 oO 
200 
Lox, Ss 
ee: a) 
5 00 
100 0 0 
5 5 0 
tf) Oo 
5 00 
5 00 
ct 3 
10 0 
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£532 11 11 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS—1924-1925. 


The University of Cambridge 

The Hellenic Society . . 

The University of Oxford (Ireland Fund) 

The Leeds Library . 

Brasenose College, Oxford. 7 

Christ Church, Oxford . . . .- 

Corpus Christi College, Oxford . - 

Magdalen College, Oxford : 

McGill University .. 

St. John’s College Library ° a 
L’Association de Lectures Philologiques ‘Lausanne - 
Westminster School Library . wi . 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge 

Society of Antiquaries . . 

University College, Reading . . 

London Library . . . . . - 

King’s College, Cambridge a Lar 
Balliol College Library . . . . - 
University of Sheffield . . . . . 
Otago Institute, Dunedin . . . 

Victoria University of Manchester - oral Ssh ns 
Wadham College . . . SPs a ete 


Carried forward £375 15 


s. d. 

Brought Senet & 15 0 Brought er FS 
Adcock, F. E. a oo BO Bower, L. . * 
Aldington, Mrs. 3 220 Bridgeman, R 0. s 
Allen, T. W. F ae oa) Briggs, Mi: < 
Anderson, James I ro Brooks, E.W. . . 
Bailey, mae ¥<2£. 6 Burnett, Sir 1. J :. 

ta iG Bury, Prof. m 
Bailey, ¢ oa 67 © Buxton,A.F. . . 
Bagnani, Mrs. E. R ee ae Campion, C. T. . 
Barber, F. A. . < £-= 6 Carlisle, Miss H. 
Barbour, Gs ss =. = 0 Caskey, Mrs. L. D. 
Barlow, SirT. . ee ie Chance, A..F. . 
Barrington, Mrs. E. J. £2. 0 Chapman, Miss F. = 
Beazley, J;2 4 e Ee se Clarke-Thornhill, T. B 
Benecke, Vv. M. 220 Colegate, Mr. & Mrs. A 
Bevan, E. R. . 2 oO 9 Collingham, H. . 
Biackburn, Mrs. Vv. P. b rz 0 Cooke, R. . 
Blomfield, Sir R. J. 2 2.0 Cow, Mrs. D.  . 
Boethius, Dr. A. 2 2 o Crowfoot, J. W. 
Bosanquet, Miss E. P. 100 Culley, Ms. E.B. . 
Bosanquet, Prof. R. C. 220 Dawes, Miss E. A. S. 


Carried forward £405 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS—1924-1925 (continued). 


Brought forward 
Dawkins, Prof. R.M. . 
Dawkins, J. M. - 
Dol,C.C.T. . . 
Droop, Prof. J. P. 
Droop, Miss L. . 
Dundas, R. H. . 
Elliot, Sir F.E.H.. . 
Empedocles, I Mr. Mrs. id 


Eumorfopoulos, N.- 
Evans, Sir A. J. 
Fels, Willis . . 
Fletcher, H. M. F 
Forster, Prof. E. S. 
Fort, J.A. . 
Fotheringham, y. K. 
Furneaux, L. R..  . 
Gardiner, E. Norman 
Gardner, Prof, E. A. 
Gardner, Prof. Eersy. 
Garstang, Prof. J. 
Gerstley, Mrs. . 
Giveen, R. L. 
Gomme, A. W. 
Gooch, ‘G. P, 


Halliday, MissC. . 
Halliday, Prof. W. R. . 
Handcock, Dr. W. . 


Ho; h, D.G. PR 
cae 2 Rev. Jo H. 
re mn CA 

m) a 

Keon H. 

Kenyon, Sir F. 

Lamb, E.. 

Lamb, Miss W. x 
Lambert, Revd. Le 
Lascelles, Viscount . 
Laurie,G.E.. . . 
Leaf, Walter. 
Leconfield, Lady 


£ 
436 
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Brought forward 5 
Lorimer, Miss H. EE. . 
Lunn, Sir H. S. 

McAlmon, Mrs. 


i 
FES 
29,3: 
n> 

ure n 
COHNADN 


Macmillan, W.E.F. ! 
Malcolm, Lady Evelya 
Maufe, F.B. 
Ma TR R. J. G. 
Miller, W. . 
Milne, J. G. . 
Lire Mrs, ice J. 

rs. 


Mond, Lady 

Nairne, Brig. “Gen, Hoare 
Nightingale, Miss H. S.. 
O’Connell, Miss K. . 
Onmerod, Prof, and Mrs. 


H.A 
Palairet, CM. 
Pantin, Mrs. 5 
Pearson, Miss E. 1 Eee 
Pennant, Hon. Alice 
P Douglas ites 
enoyre, J. B. 
Penrose, Miss E. 
Perram,C.H. . 
Pesel, Miss Louisa F. 
Petrocochine,D.P.  . 
Pickard- -Cambridge, A.W. 
Eee. 1G G. 
Pollock, Sir 
Radford, Miss E. 
Reid, Prof. JeSie se) GS 
Rendal, Dr.G.H. . . 
Rendel,G.W. . . . 
rpc! — a » 4 F 
ay, Prof. Sir 
Roberta, BS... 
Roberts, Prof. W. Rhys 
Rodd, Sir R. a en 
Rotton, Sir J. F. 
Russell, A. 
Salter, Mrs. H. de G. 
Seaman, Sir Owen . 
Seebohm, H.. . 
Seltman, C.T. . 
Shove, Miss E. . 
Sikes, E. E. est; 
Sloane, Miss E, i Paes 
Smith, A. H.. . 


Carried forward £738 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS—1924-1925 (continued). 




















s. d. s. d. 
Brought forward Js 7 0° Brought focward: A, 19 0 
Tancock, Major A.C. . 1: r 0 Walston, Sir C. « xr. 2 
Taylor, C. F.. Pes ae ee Wells, J.. . « 2.36 
Tod, M.N. 200 Whaticy, N. : 200 
Townsend, Vice-Admiral 220 Whibley, Leonard . 220 
Tuke, Miss M. rat, ee Wigram, Revd. W.A.. I I 0 
Ure, Prof. oe 2 00 Wilson, Lt.-Col. H.C.B. 1 1 o 
Vince, J. H. i 2-'6 Woodhouse, Prof. W.J. 2 2 0 
Wace, A. 220 Woodward, A.M. . De, 
ud er, 220 Woodward, W.H. . . 2 2 0 
is 2.2 0 Wyndham, Hon.M. . rt ro 
Walker’ J. Si ae a Works, VoWe ic ss BO 9 
Carried forward £755 19 © £776 12 0 
Subscriptions received during the year :— 
£8 
4 £sd. 
For 1922-1923, Wadham College . 220 
For 1923-1924, Kean, H.H. . - 200 
Laurie, G. E. oy ah S 
Maufe, F.B. . af | <2) ob re: 
Meikle, Mrs. . . - I I 0 
O'Connell, Miss K. oe Pet 
Wadham College . . 2 2 0 
Wardle, Commander. 2 0 0 
Woodward, A. M. ee EO 
£139 0 
Subscriptions received in advance :— 
Adcock, F. E. 220 
Burnett, Sir J. J. tro 
Haigh, P.B. . . 220 
O'Connell, Miss K. 220 
Perram, C. H. 220 
Seebolm, H. ae ee) 
£11 ir 0 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


Note. Under No. V. of the Rules and Regulations, “ the following 
shall be considered as subscribers to the School :— 


(x) Donors, other than Corporate Bodies, of {ro and upwards. 
(2) Annual Subscribers of {x and upwards during the period of 
their subscription.” 


In making out the following list, donations of less than {10 have been 
regarded as aggregate annual subscriptions of fr, and are spread over a 
corresponding number of years. 

Under No. VI. the following are entitled to receive a copy of the 
Annual free of charge :— 

(x) Donors, other than Corporate Bodies, of £20 and upwards. 
(2) Annual Subscribers of £2 and upwards during the period of 
their subscription. 


Subscribers of {x annually and Donors of {10 to the general funds 
are allowed to purchase the Annual at a reduced rate of £r. 

The Hon. Treasurer would be glad to be informed of any changes of 
address or errors in this list, which is made up to September 30th, 1926. 





‘Tue University or OxForp. 
“Tue University or CAMBRIDGE, 

Tue University or Lreps 

Tue Vicroria University oF Mancuester, Library of. 
Tue University oF SHeFFrecp, EpGaR ALLEN Liprary. 
Tue University oF Ravine. 

Tue McGitt University, Montreal. 

‘Tue UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY, NS.W. 

‘Tre Society or Antrovanriss, Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
Tur Society FoR THE Promotion oF HELLENIC StuptEs, 50, Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 
ALL Sours’ Coitzce, Oxford. 

Barro. Cottece, Oxford. 

Baxtor CotiecE, Oxford, The Library of. 

BRASENOSE COLLEGE, Oxford. 

Curist Cuxurcu, Oxford. 

Corpus Curistt Cottece, Oxford. 

Emmanver Cottece, Cambridge. 

GONVILLE anp Caius Cottecz, Cambridge. 

Krxo’s Cottece, Cambridge. 


Sane Address to the Reader in Classical Archaeology, Museum of Classical Archaeology, 
Little St. Mary’s Lane, Cambridge. 
336 
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L’AssoctaTion DE Lectures PuILotocigues, c/o M, le Dr, Chas. Favey, Boulevard de 


Grancy, Lausanne. 
Macparen Cottece, Oxford. 
New Cottzce, Oxford. 
Orret CoLLEGE, Oxford. 

UEEN’S CoLLEGE, Oxford. 

re mr 's CottecE, Cambridge. 
St. Joun’s Cottecz, Oxford. 
Somervitte Cottece, Oxford. 
Trinity Cottecr, Cambridge. 
Trinity Cottecr, Oxford. 
Wanuam Cotrece, Oxford. 


Tue InstiruTe oF ARCHAEOLOGY, 38-42, Bedford Street, Liverpool. 
Tue Royat Institute or BritisH ARCHITECTS, 9, Conduit Street, W. 


Tue Greex Pray Commitrsr, Cambridge. 


THE Worsuiprut ComPpany oF CLoTHWORKERS, Mincing Lane, E. Cc. 


Tue Worsuiprut Company oF GotpsmiTus, Goldsmith 


's Hall, E.C. 


Ny Carrtsserc Gryptotuex, Dantes Plads, 32, Copenhagen. 

Tue Leeps Lisrary, Commercial Strect, Leeds. 

Tue Oraco Institute, Dunedin, New Zealand (Dr. W. B. Benham). 
Lonpow Lrsrary, St. James’ Square, S.0- x. 

WESTMINSTER, ScHoot Lisrary, Little Dean’s Yard, S.W.1 


Westminster, City or, Pusric Liprary. 


Tue Pzorre’s Free Reapinc Room anp Lisrary, 6, Sakavala Bidgs., Ravine Street, 


Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 


* Life Members. 


Acland, Henry 


Falipoith Esq., Chy an Mor, 
Ade Bee F. , King’s College, 
bridge. = 


Aag.-Gardner, Sir Thomas J., M.P., Carlton 
lub, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
Aldington, Mrs., c/o Lloyds Bank, 67, Kings- 


alee TW, Esq., College, Oxford. 
len, T. W. een's fort 
-, c/o HS. King & 


ree James, 
. 9, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
Thos., Esq., A Viale Mazzini, Roma 


ace se Esq., ‘British School at Rome, 
Valle Giulia, Rome. 


Ba; i, Mrs. F. R., 4, Via San Martino, 
me, 21. 


Bailey, C; iol College, Oxford. 
Bailey. Tete Bian 4, Onslow Gardens, 
mae! The Right Hon. G. W., Fisher's Hill, 


Barber, | 3 A. Esa. Exeter College, Oxford. 
Barbour, Geo, F , Esq., Fincastle, Pitlochry, 


Pasow, Sir T., Bart., M.D., 10, Wimpole St., 
Barington, Mrs. Russell, 4, Melbury Road, 
ete “Rev. A. G., St. Philip’s, Sleeper’s 


Hill, Winchester. 
Beaeye, Prof. J. D., Judge’s Lodgings, 


Oxtord, 


Benecke, P. V. M., Esq., Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 

oe E. F., Esq., 

3. 

Benton, Miss S., 6x, North Side, Clapham 
Common, §.W. 4. 

*Bernays, A. Evan, Esq., Northumberland 
House, Richmond, Surrey. 

Bevan, E. R., Esq., Wray Lane House, 
Reigate. 

Blackburn, Mrs. V. P., Roshven, Lochailort, 
RS.O., N.B. 

Blomfield, Sir R., R.A., 51, Frognal, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 3. 

Boethius, Dr. A., Istituto Arch. Svedese, 
68, Via del Boschatio, By -3, Roma (3). 

Bosanquct, R. C., Moor, Alnwick. 

Bosanquet, Miss "4 P., res Bridge Road, 
Welwyn Garden City, H 

Bower, Leonard, Esq., sesh Legation, 


Athens. 
Esq., c/o Foreign 


Bridgeman, Reginald, 

Office, Whitehall, S AW. 
, Miss M. G., Yiotel Kurhaus, Bienen- 

berg, S/Listal, Baselland, Switzerland. 

Brooke, 7 oS oe “Arkwright Road, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3. 

Brooks, E. W., Esq., c/o Westminster Bank, 
New Oxford Street, W.C. 2. 

Brown, Adam, Esq., Netherby, Galashiels. 

Buchanan, Miss J., 27, Upper Montague St., 


W. Tr. 

Buckler, W. H., Esq., 109, Banbury Rd., 
Oxford. 

Bullard, R.W.Esq., British Consulate, Athens. 


25, Brompton Square, 
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Pulver, Miss D. E., Dalling, nr. Uckfield, 


USSeX, 
Burnet, Prof. Sir J., Balfour House, The Uni- 
versity, St. An s, N.B. 
Bury, Prof. J. B., LL.D., King’s College, 
Cambridge. 
Buxton, A. F., Esq., Fairhill, Tonbridge. 
Byron, R., Esq.,c/o British Legation, Athens, 


Cambridge. A. W. Pickard-, Esq., Balliol 
College, Oxford. 

Campion, C. T., Esq., M.A., 2, Artillery Rd., 
Graham's Town, S. Africa. 

Carlisle, Miss Helen, Upper Brook, House, 
Uttoxeter. i 

Caskey, Mrs, L, D., 11, Garden Road, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., U.S.A. 

Chance » A. F., Esg., The Schools, Shrews- 


ury. 
Chapman, Miss F., British Legation, Athens. 
Chetwode, Rear-Admiral G.K., C.B., C.B.E. 
c/o The Admiralty, Whitehall, S.W. 1. 
*Churchill, Capt., E.G.S., Northwick Park, 


Blockley. 
*Clark, E, K., Esq., Meanwoodside, Leeds. 
B., Esq., 3, Carlisle 


Clarke-Thornhill, T. 
Place, S.W. 1. 

Colegate, A., Esq., The Pole, Antrobus, nr. 
Northwich, Cheshire. 

Colegate, Mrs. A., The Pole, Antrobus, nr. 
Northwich, Cheshire, 

Cooke, R., Esq., The Croft, Detling, Maid- 


stone. . 
Cornford, F. M., Esq., Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 


Cow, Mrs. Douglas, Ryecroft, Streatham 
Common, S.W. 16, 

Crosfield, Sir Arthur, 41, West Hill, High- 
gate, N. 6, 

Crowfoot, J. W., Esq., Geldeston, Beccles, 
Suffolk. 

Culley, Mrs., Willoughby, Wildwood Rd., 
Golder's Green, N.W, 8. 

Currelly, T. C., -» Royal Ontario Museum 
of Archaeology, Toronoto, Canada. 








Daniel, A. M., Esq., Sanfield, Filey Rd., 
Darbishire, I S Iby City, Ki 
ishire, R. S., Esq., She! ity, Ken- 

tucky, U.S.A. a “f ”, 

Dawes, Miss E. A. S., Litt.D., Romanoff, 
Avenue Elmers, Surbiton, 

Dawkins, J. M., Esq., The British Consulate, 
Constantinople. 

Dawkins, Prof. R. M., Plas Dulas, Lland- 
dulas, N. Wales. 

*Debenham, E. R., Esq., 8, Addison Road, 


W. 14. 

Doll, Christian, Beg. 5, Southampton Street, 
Bloomsbury, W.C. r. 

Douglas-Pennant, The Hon. Alice, 12, Port- 
man Street, W. 1. 
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Droop, Prof. J. P., 23, Ullet Road, Liver- 


pool. 
Droop, Miss L., Budley, Oakfield Road, Ash- 


stead, Surrey. 

Dundas, R. H., Esq., Christ Church, Oxford. 

Durham, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 39, 
Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 


Elliot, Sir Francis E. H., G.C.M.G., Villa de 
la Mediterranée, Chemin de Provence, 
Cannes (A-M), France. 

Empedocles, G., Esq., Commercial Bank of 
Greece, Athens. 

Empedocles, Mrs. M. 

*Eumorfopoulos, G., Esq., 7, Chelsea Em- 
bankment, S.W. 3. 

Eumorfopoulos, N., Esq., 24, Pembridge 
Gardens, W. 2. 

Evans, Sir Arthur J, LL.D., F.R.S., Youl- 
bury, Berks, nr. Oxford. 

“Ryans, Lady, 9, Kensington Park Gardens, 

W. rr. « 








Faringdon, Lord, 18, Arlington Street, W. 

Farrell, W. Jerome, Esq., Brookside, New- 
land Park, Hull. 

Fells, Willis, Esq., Manono, London Street, 
Dunedin, N.Z. 

Finlay of Nairn, The Rt. Hon. Viscount, 31, 
Phillimore Gardens, W. 8. 

Fletcher, H. M., Esq., 2, Gray's Inn Square, 


Cx. 
Forster, Prof. E. S., The University, Sheffield. 
Fort, J. A., Esq. 
yee ham, J. K., Esq., 6, Blackhall Road, 

xford. 
Fraser, J. H. P., Esq., M.D., Cumberland 
House, Southampton. 
Freshfield, E. H., Esq., The Mint House, 
Upper Gatton. 
Furneaux, L. R., Esq., Rossall, Wormley, 
Godalming. 


Gardiner, E. Norman, Esq., 3, St. John’s 
Road, Oxford. 

Gardner, Prof. Ernest, Litt.D., 18, Well Walk, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3. 

Gardner, Prof, , Litt.D., 12, Canter- 
bury Road, Oxford. 

Garstang, Prof. J., D.Sc., Post Box, 357, 
Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Gennadius, H. E., Monsieur, G.C.V.O., D.C.L., 
White Gates, E, Molesey, Suney. 

Gatley Mrs. J., 6x, Gt. Cumberland Place, 

ot 


Giveen, R. L., Esq., Colet Court, Hammer- 
smith Road, W. 14. 

Glyn, Mills & Co., Messrs., 67, Lombard 
Street, E.C. 

Gomme, A. W., Esq., The University, Glas- 
gow. 


List oF SUBSCRIBERS. 


Gooch, G. P., +, South Villa, 
Hill Road, wes! se ig GAR 


Goodwin, J. A., Esq., Shelley, Blundellsands, 
Lancs. 


Gordon, H, B., Esq., c/o “The Times,” 
Printing House Square, E.C. 4. 

Granville, The Rt. Hon. the Earl, British 
Embassy, The ¢, Holland. 

Graves, P., Esq., c/o “The Times,” Printing 
House Square, E.C. 4. 

Griffith, F. L1., Esq., 11, Norham Gardens, 
Oxford. 


Haigh, P. B., Esq., c/o Grindlay & Co., 
54, Parliament Street, S.W. 1. 

Hall ri R., Esq., 22, King Henry’s Road, 

.W. 3. 

Halliday, Prof. W. R., The University, 
Liverpool. 

Halliday, Miss, Glenthorne, Brendon, N. 
Devon. 

Handcock, W., Esq., Girlington, Bradford, 
Yorks. 

Harrison, Miss, LL.D., Newnham College, 
Cambridge. 

Hart, Secale Esq., Grove Lodge, High- 


gate, N. 

Hett, Walter S., Esq., Durnford House, 
Eastern Road, Brighton. 

Hill, G. F., Esq., LL.D., Litt.D., British 
Museum, W.C. 1. 

H , D. G., Esq., C.M.G., Ashmolean 

useum, Oxford. 

Hollings, Mrs. Herbert, Watchetts, Frimlcy, 
Surrey. 

Hopkinson, Rev. J. H., Burnside Vicarage, 
nr. Kendal, Westmoreland. 

Hutton, Miss C. A., Albemarle Club, 37, 
Dover Street, W. 1. 


Impey, E., Esq., Sheldon Manor, Chippen- 
ham, Wilts. 

Impey, Miss A. E., Britannia Club, 11, é5ds 
*Hritn, Athens. 

Iveagh, The Right Hon. Lord, 5, Grosvenor 
Place, S.W. 1. 


Jones, Prof. H. Stuart, Brasenose College, 
Oxford. 
Lisa Ronald P., Esq., 13, Hornton Strect, 


Keen, H. H., Esq., Mayfield, 35, West Hill, 
Highgate, N, 6. 

Kenyon, Sir Frederic, K.C.B., Litt.D., 
PRA, British Museum, W.C. 1. 


Lamb, Miss W., Borden Wood, Liphook, 
Hants. 

Lambert, Rev. L., The Rectory, Stafford. 

Lascelles, The Viscount, Chesterfield House, 
Mayfair, W. 1. 
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ae G. E., Esq., 9, Upper Crescent, Bel- 


it. 

Leaf, Mrs, Herbert, The Green, Marlborough. 

Leaf, Walter, .. Litt.D., 6, Sussex Place, 
Regent's Park, N.W. 1. 

Leconfield, The Lady, Petworth House, Pet- 
worth, Sussex. 

Lindley, Miss Julia, 74, Shooter’s Hill Road, 
Blackheath, S.E. 3. 

Lio a A, M., 26, St. Saviour’s Gate, 

ork. 

Lloyd, Miss M. E. H., 73, Grange Road, 
rane aly 

Lorimer, Miss H. L., Somerville College, 
Oxford. 

Low, Miss J. I., Blebo, Cupar, Fife. 

Lunn, Sir H. , Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 1. 





McAlmon, Mrs., 2, Herbert Mansions, Sloane 
Street, S.W.1. 
Macan, R. W., Esq., Broom Hill, nr. 


Oxford. 

Melver, D. R., Esq., clo Brown, Shipley & 
Co., 123, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 

Macmillan, G. A., Esq., D.Litt., St. Martin’s 
Street, W.C. 2. 

Macmillan, W. E. F., Esq., 42, Onslow 
Square, S.W. 7. 

Major, Miss E. H., Girton College, Cam- 


bridge. 
prom The Lady Evelyn, 20, Sussex Place, . 
WW. 2. 
Moshal 1, F. H., Esq., 160, Goldhurst Terrace. 
-W. 6. : 
a Sir John, C.I.E., Benmore, Simla, 


india. 
Maufe, F. B., Esq., 15, Hanover House, 
NW.S. 


Mayor, R. J. G., Esq., C.B., Board of Educa- 
tion, Whitehall, S.W. 1. 

Meikle, Mrs., c/o British School, Athens. 

Miller, W., Esq., c/o British School, Athens. 

Millingen, Mrs. Alexander Van, c/o British 
Linen Bank, 38, Threadneedle Street, 
E.c. 2. 

Milne, J. G., Esq., 118, Southmoor Road, 


Oxford. 

Mitchison, Mrs., River Court, W.6. 

Moloney, W. J., Esq., Reutcr’s Telegram Co., 
276, Hornby Rd., Bombay. 

Mond, Lady, Melchet Court, nr. Romse: 

Murray, lam, Esq., The Home 
Sandling, Hythe, Kent. 3 

*Myres, Prof. J. L., The Copse, Hinksey Hill, 
Oxiord. 


Farm, 


Nairne, Brig.-Gen., E. S. Hoare-, C.B., 
D.S.O., Turville Lodge, Henley-on-Thames. 
Nightingale, Miss H. Shore. 
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O’Connell, Miss K., 14, Clarendon Road, 


ite. 
Ocoee, Prof. H. A., M.C., 46, Cliff Rd., 
oon W. Gord we (of Aigas) 
swal : lon, 0! , 
Beauly, Inverness-shire, N. 


Palaicets M., Esq., Foreign Office, Whitehall, 


Pantin, Mrs, W. E. P., 17, Dewhurst Road, 
West Kensington, W. 14 

Pearson, Miss E. R., M. re 4, Woburn Man- 
sions, Francis Street, WAC. x. 

Fen, Wilson, Esq., 22, Mount Street, 


Penoyre, fohn, Esq., C.B.E., 8, King’s Bench 
nner Temple, E.! C4 

‘oe’ Miss E., MA, Somerville College, 
Oxiord. 

Perran, C. H., Esq., 55, Bromham Road, 
Bedford. 

Pesel, Miss Louisa, Elwell Manor, Weymouth. 

Petrococchino, D. P., Esq., C.B.E., 25, Rue de 

Piddingtom pe Esq., c/o M S 
‘iddington, c/o Messrs. Scott, 
Bell, & Co., 5, Queen’ Street, E.C. 4. 

Pollock, The “Right Hon, Sir F., Batt, 2, 
Hyde Park Place, W. 2. 

Powell, Miss E., The Library, Somerville 
College, Oxford. 

Provost, The, of Eton, The College, Eton. 


Rackham, H., Esq., Christ’s College, Cam- 

c. 

Radfonl, Miss E., St. Anthony, nr. Port- 
Scatho, Cornwall. 

Ralli, P., Esq., 17, Belgrave Square, S,W. 1. 

Rendall "The Rev. G. H., Litt.D., Dedham 
House, Dedham, Essex. 

Rendel, G. W., Esq., c/o Foreign Office, 
Whitehall, S. Wer 

Richter, Miss G. A, M, Metropolitan Museum, 
New York, 

Roberts, Prof, W. Rhys, Tauranga, Cavell 
Avenue, Peacehaven, Sussex. 

Robertson, D. S., Esq., Trinity College, 


Cambrid, 
ae W., Carlton House, Sunder- 


Robinson, 

land, 

Rodd, Sir Rennell, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 25, 
Cavendish § ware, W. 1. 


nabs The debi He the Earl of, K.G., 





odalming. 
Rush, Mrs., Farthinghoe sips Brackley, 

Northants. 
Russell, A. G., Esq., 169¢, Bedford Street, S., 


Liverpool. 
Sealer, Sir Michael, University College, Ox- 
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Salter, Mrs., The Crown House, Newport, 


ex. 
Saumarez, The Right Hon. Lord de, Shrub- 
land Park, Coddenham, Suffolk. 
Scott, C. P., Esq., The Firs, Fallowfield, 
Manchester. 
Scoulondi, Etienne, Esq., Athens, Greece. 
ere Sir Owen, 2, Whitehall Court, 


Seebohm, Hugh, Esq., Poynder’s End, 
Hitchin. 
Seltman, C. T., Esq., 39, Barton Street, 
Cambridge. 
Miss C., x, Windmill Hill, Hamp- 
stead, N.W.3. 
Shove, Miss E., 30, ore Street Chambers, 


B aanicn Square, 
Sikes, E. Ena, | ed John’ 's College, Cam- 
se E. J., 13, Welford Road, 


Leices 

Smith, Ae H., Esq., C.B., 2, Balfour Road, 
Weybridge. 

Smith, ‘Admiral A. H., 87, Gloucester Place, 


W.r 

Smith, “Sir Cecil Harcourt-, C.V.0., LL.D., 
62, ‘Rutland Gate, S.W. 7. 
Sowels, F., Esq., The Rookicy, Thetford, 
Norfolk. 


Tallents, Mrs., 49, sw aswick Square, S.W. 1. 
Tancock, Capt. A. D., elo, essrs. Cox & 
Co., Charing Cross, W.C. 
Tay lor, Cc. F., Esq., ‘clifton. College, Clifton, 
tol. 
Ahompeon, H. Y., Esq., 19, Portman Square, 


Thompson, M. S., Esq., Garthlands, Reigate 


Heath, arty 

Tillyard, J E. W., Esq., Merton House, 

mbri: 

*Tillyard, Océ: H. J. W., The University, 
Birmingham. 

Tod, N., Esq., O.B.E., Oriel College, 
Oxford. 

Toynbee, Prof. A. i's! 3, Medina Place, St. 
John's Wood, N. 

Tuke, Miss aret, Bedford College, 
Regent's Park, .W.t. 


Ure, Prof. P. N., University College, Reading, 
«| “a” H., Esq., Esp Hall, Ulpha, Camber- 
land. 


Wace, A. J. B., Esq., Victoria and Albert 
Museum, S 


“Jo 
Wagner, H., Esq., 13, Half Moon Street, 





ie 

Walker, J. S., Esq., 9, Odos Kriezotou, 
Athens. 

Waldis, Dr. 


J. , Musseggstrasse, 33, Lucerne, 
Switzerlan 


List OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


Walston, Sir Charles, Litt.D., Newton Hall, 
nr. Cambridge. 

wei, F. B.. ine Comaietin ew de 
“organisation ulations TéCO- 
Wels, Rue Salamine, 1, 7 Saloniq ee 


HH, Big The Cas Caitege, Orford Bourne, 


wane N wey -, Clifton College, Bristol. 
Whibley, Leonard, -» Woodlands, Wreccles- 
, Farnham, Surrey. 
Wi ,» Rev. Dr. W. A., D.D., Watling 
use, St, Albans. 
Willans, J. Bu. Esq., Dolforgan, Kerry, Mont- 
ome! 


Wilson, Gir 1 Henry, K.C.M.G., Pen-craig 
Court, Ross-on-Wye. 
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Withers, P., Esq., Gonkion Court, Banbury. 

Weegee Ew. Prof. W. J., The University, 
ey, N.S.W. 

Woodley, Miss, Alike, Odos Hagion Alexan- 


thens. 
Woodward, W. H., Esq., Burlington Fine 
Arts Club, 17, Savile Row, W. rT. 
Wyndham, Hon. Margaret, 12, Great Stan- 
ope Street, W.r. 


Yorke, V. W., Farringdon Works, Shoe 
Lane, E.C. 4. a os 


*Zimmern, Prof. A. E., 43, St. bs Jessen Court, 
Buckingham Gate, $.W. 1 


DIRECTORS OF THE SCHOOL. 


1886—1926. 


*F, C. PENROSE, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., 1886—1887. 
ERNEST A. GARDNER, Lirt.D., 1887—1895. 

CECIL- HARCOURT-SMITH, LL.D., C.V.O., 1895—1897. 
DAVID G. HOGARTH, M.A., C.M.G., 1897—1900. 

R. CARR BOSANQUET, M.A., 1900—1906. 

R. McG. DAWKINS, M.A., 1906—r914. 

A, J. B. WACE, M.A., 1914—1923. 

A. M. WOODWARD, M.A., 1923— 


HONORARY STUDENTS OF THE 
SCHOOL, 


1886—1926. 
Prof, J. B, Bury. King’s College, Cambridge, Elected 1895. 
TLD. LitD. D.Litt, 


Sir Arthur J. Evans. Late Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. Elected 
LL.D., D.Litt., F.R.S. 1895. 

Prof. J. Linton Myres. Late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Elected 1896. 
A: D.Sc. (Wales). ai 

ee eee Gardner, Director of the School, 1887-1895. Elected 1897. 


*Prof. A, van Millingen. Professor of History at Robert College, Constantinople. 
M.A,, D.D. Elected 1904. 
*W.H. Forbes. M.A. Late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Elected 1906. 
Prof. W. J. Woodhouse. Professor in the University of Sydney. Formerly Student 
of the School. Elected 1908. 
A. J.B. Wace. M.A, Late Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Director 
of the School, 1914-1923. Elected 1912. 
J. D. Beazley. M.A. Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. Elected 
1914. 
E. N. Gardiner. M.A, Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Elected r9r4. 
Prof. R. McG, Dawkins. Hon. Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Director 
MLA, of the School, 1906-1914. Elected 1914. 
*F, W. Hasluck. M.A. Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. ommeey: 
Assistant Director and Librarian of the School. 
Elected 1915. 





* Deceased. 
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Ernest A. Gardner. 
Litt.D. 


David G. Hogarth. 
M.A,, D,Litt., C.M.G. 


*Ru C, Clarke. 
A. 


F, H. H. Guillemard. 
M.A.,M.D.,F.L.S.,etc. 


Montagne R. James, 
Litt.D. J 


R. Elsey Smith. 
F.R.LB.A. 


R. W. Schultz Weir 
(R. Weir Schultz). 


*Sidney H, Barnsley. 
J. A. R. Munro. M.A. 


H. Arnold Tubbs.’ M.A. 


ae T- G. Frazer. 
.D., D.C.L, 
fWilliam Loring. M.A. 


1886—1926. 


Formerly Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. Vice- 
Chancellor (1923—26), Yates Professor of Archaeolo; 
and Public Orator in the University of London. rid 
mitted 1886—87 as Cambridge and Craven University 
Student. Director of the ool, 1887—1895. Hon. 
Student of the School. 

Fellow and formerly Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
and first Craven Fellow. Keeper of the Ashmolean 
Museum, Director of the School 1897—1900. Ad- 
mitted 1886—87. Re-admitted (for work in Cyprus) 
1887—88. 

Exeter College, Oxford. Rector of Ellesborough, Bucks, 
and Rural Dean of Wendover. Admitted 1886—87. 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. First University 
Reader in Geography. Admitted (for work in Cyprus) 

1887—88. 

Provost of Eton. Late Director of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum. Admitted (for work in C ) 1887—88, 
with grant of {100 from the University, Cambridge. 

Professor of Architecture and Construction, University 
College, London. Appointed to Studentship of Royal 
Institute of British itects, 1887—88. 

Admitted as Gold Medallist and Travelling Student in 
Architecture of the Royal Academy of Arts, 1887—88. 
Re-admitted 1888—89, 1889—9o. 

Admitted as Student of the Royal Academy, 1887—88. 
Re-admitted 1889—90, 1890—9r. 

Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. Admitted (for work 

in Cyprus) 1888—89. Re-admitted (for same purpose) 

1889—90. 


Pembroke College, Oxford. Professor of Classics at 
University College, Auckland, N.Z. Craven University 
Fellow. Admitted (for work in Cyprus) 1888—89, 
Re-admitted (for same purpose) 1889—90. 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Admitted 1889— 
go. 


Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Warden 
of Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross. Secretary of 
the School, 1897—1903._ Appointed to Cambridge 
Studentship, 1889—90. Re-admitted as Craven Uni- 
versity Student, 1890—91, 1891—92, and 1892—93. 





1* Before a name signifies ‘‘ deceased.” ¢ Signifies “ died on Active Service.” For the 
war-service, military and otherwise, rendered by Students of the School, see Vol. XXIII, 


p. viii. 
* Deceased. 


t Died of wounds, October 22nd, 1915. 
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W. J. Woodhouse. M.A. 


G. C. Richards, M.A. 


O. H. Parry. MLA, 


J. F. R. Stainer. 
M.A,, B.C.L. 
*R.A.H.Bickford-Smith. 
M.A,, F.S.A. 
A.G. Bather. M.A. 


E. E, Sikes, M.A. 
J.G. Milne, M.A. 


H, Stuart-Jones. M.A. 


Miss Eu Sellers 
(Mrs. S, Arthur Strong). 

F, Brayne Baker. M.A. 

C.C. Inge. M.A. 

E. F, Benson, B.A, 


.G. Piddington, B.A. 
4G Suit sie 


V. W. Yorke. M.A. 


Queen’s College, Oxford. Professor of Greek in the 
University of Sydney, N.S.W. Formerly Lecturer 
in Ancient History and Political Philosophy at the 
University of St. Andrews. Appointed to Oxford 
Studentship, 1889—90. Re-admitted as Craven Uni- 
versity Fellow, 1891—92 and 1892—93. Re-admitted 
1908, 1921. Honorary Student of the School. 

Late Fellow of Hertford College. Fellow and Tutor of 
Oriel , Oxford. Formerly Professor of Greek 
at University College, Cardiff. Admitted as Craven 
University Fellow, 1889—90. Re-admitted 1890—9r. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. Vicar of All Hallows, East 
India Dock. Formerly srenpiahee * Missioner to the 
Nestorian Christians. Admitted 1889—90. 


Magdalen College, Oxford. Admitted 1889—go. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Admitted 1889—90. 


Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Late Assist- 
ant Master at Winchester College. itted 1889— 
90. Re-admitted 1891—92, on appointment to the 
Cambridge Studentship; 1892—93 as Prendergast 
Greek Student; and again, 1893—94, as Cambridge 
Student. 

Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Appointed to Cambridge Studentship, 1890—91. 

Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Late Assistant Secretary 
in the Board of Education, Appointed to Oxford 
Studentship, 1890—91. 

Fellow and formerly Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Camden Professor of Ancient History in the University 
of Oxford. Formerly Director of the British School 
at Rome, Admi as Craven University Fellow, 
1890—91. Re-admitted 1892—93. 

Life Fellow of Girton College, Cambridge. Late Assistant 
Director of the British School at Rome, Former! 
Keeper of the Duke of Devonshire’s Collections. Ad- 
mitted 1890—91. : 

Sometime Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge. Assist- 
ant Master at Malvern College. Admitted 1891—92. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. Vicar of St. Giles’, Oxford. 
Appointed 1891—92 to the Oxford Studentship. 

King’s College, Cambridge. Admitted 1891—92, with 
grant of {100 from the Worts Fund at Cambridge; 
1892—93 on appointment to the Cambridge Student- 
ship; 1893—94 as Craven Student; and 1894—95 as 
Prendergast Student. 

len College, Oxford. Admitted 1891—92. Re- 
admitted 1895—96. 

Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Hon. 
Treasurer of the School, Admitted 1892—93. Re- 
admitted 1893—94. 


* Deceased. 





.L. Myres. D.Sc., 
J M.A. ae 
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R. C. Bosanquet. M.A. 


Sir J. M. Cheetham. 
wA., K.C.M.G. 


E.R. Bevan. M.A. 
A. F. Findlay. M.A. 


J. G. Duncan, 
M.A,, B.D. 


J. E. Brooks. M.A. 
*H. Awdry. M.A. 


Duncan Mackenzie. 
M.A. (Edin.), Ph.D. 
(Vienna). 


Archibald Paterson. 
C. R. Rowland Clark. 


C.C, Edgar. B.A. 


F.R. Earp. M.A. 


*T, A.C. Morrison. M.A. Jesus College, 


H. H. West. M.A. 


Miss C, A. Hutton. 
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Wykeham Professor of Ancient eine ae the University 
of Oxford. Formerly Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Student and Tutor of Christ Church. Uni- 
versity Lecturer in Classical Archaeology. Gladstone 
Professor of Greek in the University of Liverpool. 
Admitted 1892—93 as Craven Fellow. Re-admitted 
1893—94 and 1894—95. Hon. Student of the School. 
Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Assistant 
Secretary in the Board of Education. Admitted 
1892—93. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Late Professor of Classical 
logy in the University of Liv 1. Assistant 
Director of the School, 1899—1900. irector 1900— 
1906. Admitted 1892—93. Re-admitted 1894—95. 
Re-admitted as Craven University Student 1895—96 
and 1896—97. 

Christ Church, Oxford. H.M. Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotenti at Copenhagen. Admitted 
(Oxford Studentship) 1892—93. 

New College, Oxford. Admitted 1893—94. 


Sent out as holder of Brown-Downie Fellowship by the 
United Presbyterian Church, Divinity Hall, Edinburgh. 
Admitted 1894—95. 

Sent out from Aberdeen by the Church of Scotland. 
Minister of Kirkmichael, Ballindalloch, N.B, Ad- 
mitted 1894—95. 

St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Admitted 1894—95. 
Re-admitted as Associate 1896—97. : 

New College, Oxford. Assistant Master at Wellington 
College. Admitted 1894—95. 

Universities of Edinburgh and Vienna. Carnegie Fellow 
in History at the University of Edinburgh. Admitted 
1895—96. Re-admitted 1896—97, 1897—98 and 
189899. 


University of Edinburgh. Admitted 1895—96. 

roc ig of the Ro paeadeny, Appointed r895— 96, 
and re-appointed 1896—97, Managin; m.- 
mittee on Architectural Ben entship. . 

Oriel College, Oxford. Inspector of Antiquities for 
Lower Egypt. Admitted 1895—96, and re-admitted 
1896—97 (as Craven University Fellow), 1897—98 
and 1898—99. 

Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
1896—97. 


Adinitted 


, Cambridge. Admitted (as Prendergast 
Greek Student) 1896—97. 

Formerly of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
1896—97. 

Girton College, Cambridge. Hon. Secretary of the 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. Joint 
Editor of the Annual, 1906—26. Admitted 1896—97. 


Admitted 
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J.G.C, Anderson. M.A. Formerly Fellow of Lincoln College. Student, Tutor, 
and sometime Senior Censor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Admitted (as Craven University Fellow) 1896—97. 

J. W. Crowfoot. M.A. Brasenose College, Oxford, Late Director of Education, 
Sudan Government, Formerly Inspector in | 
Ministry of Education, Cairo, Admitted, on appoint- 
ment to the Oxford Studentship, 1896-97. Re- 
admitted 1897—98. 

W. W. Reid. B.D. Universities of Aberdeen and Edinburgh. Minister of 
the Church of Scotland, Dumbarton, N.B. Admitted, 
as holder of Blackie Travelling Scholarship, 1896—97. 


A. E, Henderson, Owen Jones Student of Royal Institute of British Archi- 

F.S.A,, F.R.LB.A, tects, 1897—98. Admitted 1897—98. Re-admitted 
1898—99, I90I—2, and 1902—3. 

W. A. Curtis. Heriot Scholar of Edinburgh leon fe Regius Pro- 

D.Litt., D.D. (Edin.). fessor of Biblical Criticism and Biblical Antiquities 


in the University of Edinburgh. mocmeny Professor 
of Systematic Theology in the University of Aberdeen. 
Admitted 1897—98. 

A. J. Spilsbury, M.A. Queen’s College, Oxford. Head Master of Wakefield 
Grammar School. Formerly Senior Classical Master, 
City of London School. Admitted 1897—98, on 
appointment to the Oxford Studentship. 


E. B, Hoare. Magdalen College, Oxford. Admitted 1897—98, as 
Architectural Student. 


J.C, Lawson. M.A. Fellow, Tutor and Lecturer of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge. Admitted as Craven University Student, 
189! . Re-admitted 1899—1900. 


C.D. Edmonds, M.A. Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Assistant Master at 
Berkhampstead School. Formerly at Aldenham 
School and at Royal Naval College, Osborne. Ad- 
mitted as Prendergast Student, 189; 9. 


St one Nana et oe King's College, Cambri ee: gonecte Sonate’ 

WI.E., Litt.D., F.S.A. o! Archaeologi urvey oj ia. Admitted 
1898—99. Re-admitted as Prendergast Student, 
t900—1, Craven Student, 1901—2. 


*Clement Gutch. M.A. King’s College, image om Lecturer at St. John’s 
College, rp mitted, 1898—o9, on appoint~- 
ment to the Cambridge Studentship. 

F.B. Welch, M.A. Magdalen College, Oxford. British Representative on 
the Commission mixte de l’Organisation des Populations 
Gréco-Bulgare. Formerly Vice-Consul, Athens, Ad- 
mitted as Craven University Fellow, 1898—99. Re- 
admitted 1899—1900. 

. T.D. Atkinson, Surveyor to the Dean and Chapter of Ely, to the Dean 

F.R.LB.A. and Chapter of Winchester, and to the Warden and 
Fellows of Winchester College. Admitted as Archi- 
tectural Student, 1898—99. 
J. K. Fotheringham, Merton and Magdalen Colleges, Oxford, Formerly Fellow 
M.A,, D.Litt. of Magdalen College, Oxford. Reader in Ancient 
History in the University of London. Assistant in 
the University Observatory, Oxford. Admitted on 
appointment to Oxford Studentship, 1898—99. 


* Deceased. 





J.H. Hopkinson, M.A. 


*F, W. Hasluck. M.A. 


C, Heaton eprey 
F.R.I.B.A,,M.R.San.I. 
Miss H. L. Lorimer. 


Baroness E. Rosenérn- 
Lehn. 


A. P. Oppé. B.A. 


W. L. H. Duckworth. 
M.D., Sc.D. 


C. T. Currelly. M.A., 
FE.R.GSS., F.R.S.C. 


R. McG. Dawkins. M.A. 


* Deceased. 
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University College, Oxford. Vicar of Burnside, Kendal. 
Former! ly Warden of Hulme Hall and Lecturer in 
Classical Archaeology, avery. of Manchester. 
Admitted as Craven University Fellow, 1899—r1900 
and r900—r. 

Girton College, Cambridge. Admitted 1899—1900. 


Surveyor to the Dean and Chapter of Chester. Master of 
the School of Architecture, bridge. Architectural 
Association Travelling Student, 1899. Admitted 1899— 
1900, on appointment to Architectural Studentship. 

Brasenose College, Oxford. Lecturer at the Queen’s 
University, fast. Admitted on appointment to the 
Oxford Studentship, r900—r. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Admitted on appointment 
to the Architectural Studentship, Soo ere 

Keble College, Oxford. Secre and Librarian to the 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. Secre- 
tary to the British School at Athens, 1905—1919. Ad- 
mitted rg00—1. Re-admitted 1906—7, 1907—8. 

Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and University Lecturer 
in Greek Epigraphy. Craven University Fellow. 
Assistant-Director of the School r902—4. Admitted 
on appointment to ‘‘ Senior Studentship,” 1901—2. 

Sometime Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Assist- 
ant Director and Librarian of School from 1906— 
1915. Admitted on Larrea Cambridge Student- 
ship r90r1—2. Re-admitted 1902—3, 1904—5, I905— 
6. Honorary Student of the School. 

Admitted on appointment to the Architectural Student- 
ship, 1901—2, Re-admitted 1903—4. 

Girton College, Cambridge. Classical Tutor of Somer- 
ville College, Oxford. Admitted as Pfeiffer Travelling 
Student, 1901—2. Re-admitted r9r0—11, 1921—22. 

Royal Holloway College, and University College, London. 
Admitted 1901—2. ka 

New College, Oxford. Examiner in the Board of Educa- 
tion. Sometime Lecturer in Greek at St. Andrews 
University. Lecturer in Ancient History at Edinburgh 
University. Deputy Director and Secretary Victoria 
and Albert Museum. Admitted 190r—2. 

Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. University Lecturer 
in Physical Anthropology. Admitted 1902—3. 

Victoria College, Toronto. Director of the Royal 
Ontario Museum. Formerly Assistant to Professor 
Flinders Petrie, under the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
Admitted r902—3. Re-admit 1903—4. 

Hon. Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Bywater 
Professor of Byzantine and Modern Greek Language 
and Literature in the University of Oxford. Director 
of the School from 1906—14. School Student. 
Admitted as Craven Student, 1902—-3. Re-admitted 
1903—4, 1904—5, 1905—6. 

¢ Killed in action, September 4th, ror4. 
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E. S. Forster. Bishop Frazer's Scholar, Oriel College, Oxford, Professor 
M.A., F.S.A., MBE. of Greek in the University of Sheffield. gered 

Assistant Lecturer in the University College of N. 
Wales. Admitted on appointment to the Oxford 
Studentship, r902—3. -admitted 1903—4, with 
grants from the Craven Fund and Oriel College. 

A. J.B. Wace. M.A. Formerly Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Deputy Keeper in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Sometime Lecturer in Ancient History and Archaeology 
in the University of St. Andrews. Norton Lecturer 
of the American Archaeological Institute, 1923—24. 
Prendergast Student. Craven Student, Admitted 
1902—3,. Re-admitted 1903—4, 1904—12,. Director of 
the School, 1914—23. Honorary Student of the School. 

+E. W. Webster. M.A. Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, Taylorian Scholar 
in German, rgor. ohn Locke Scholar in Mental 
Philosophy 1904, Admitted 1902—3. 

J.B. Fulton. A.R.LLB.A. Soane Student. Admitted 1902—3. 

E, F. Reynolds, Admitted 1902—3. 

M. Sai M.A, Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Reader 

(M. O, B, Caspari). in Ancient History in the University of London. 

University Scholar in German. Admitted 1903—4. 

J. L. Stokes. B.A. Formerly Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Librarian of Charterhouse School since 1905. Ad- 
mitted (as Holder of the Prior Scholarship from 
Pembroke College), 1903—4. 


Miss M. K. Welsh Newnham College, Cambridge. Holder of the Marion 
(Mrs. A, M. Daniel). Kennedy Studentship. Admitted 1903—4. 
1G. Dickins, MLA. Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. Craven University 


Fellow. Admitted 1904—5, 1905—6. JRe-admitted 
as School Student, 1906—7. Re-admitted 1907—8, 
1908—9, I912—13. 

C.C.T. Doll, M.A. Trinity College, cog, Superintending Architect 
at the excavations at Knossos 1905—12, Admitted 


1904—5. 
C. H, Hawes, M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. Assistant Director, Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. Late Professor of Anthropology, 
Dartmouth College, U.S.A, Admitted 1904—5, 
1908—9, 
W. A. Kirkwood. University College, Toronto. Registrar of Trinity College, 
M.A. (Harvard), Toronto, Admitted 1904—5. 
Ph.D. (Harvard). 
H, J. W. ee Caius College, Cambridge. Reader in Russian, Uni- 
Litt. (Edinburgh), versity of Birmingham. Formerly Professor of Classics, 
M.A. University College, Johannesburg, South Africa. Late 


Lecturer in Greek, University of Edinburgh. Ad- 
mies ae as Assistant gi, jon a car Haar 
190. (on appointment to Studentship), 1906—7, 
ok Re- itted 1912—13. si 
Miss G. A.M. Richter. Girton College, Cambridge. Associate Curator in De- 
Litt.D. partment of Classical Antiquities, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. Admitted 1904—5. 


t Killed in action, April oth, 1917. t Died of wounds, July 17th, ror6. 


J.P. Droop. M.A. 


Miss M, Hamilton. 


M.A., D.Litt. (Mrs. L. 


Caskey). 
A.C. B. Brown. M.A. 


F, Orr, 


R. Traquair. F.R.LB.A. 


Miss E. B. Abrahams, 

M.A. (Mrs. Culley). 

Wed . Farrell, M.A., 
-C. 


Walter S. George. 


T. E. Peet. M.A. 


A.M. Woodward. M.A. 


W. M. Calder. B.A. 


W. Harvey. 


H. Pirie-Gordon. 
M.A., D.S.C. 


M. S. Thom 3 
M.A,, O.B.E. 


A.C. Sheepshanks. B.A. 
N. Whatley. M.A. 
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unity College, Cambridge. Professor of Classical 

Arc. logy in the University of Liverpool. Late 
Assistant to Dr. Stein in the arrangement of his 
collections. Admitted 1905—6, 1906—7 (Pren- 
dergast Student), 1907—8 (School Student), r908—o, 
IQIO—II, I912—13, 1913—14. Re-admitted r921—22. 

University of St. Andrews, Holder of a Research Fellow- 
ship under the Carnegie Trust. Admitted r905—6, 
1906—7. 

Scholar of New College, Oxford. Fereday Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. Formerly Assistant Lecturer 
in Classics, chester University. Assistant Master 
at Marlborough College. Admitted r905—6. 

Admitted 1905—6. 

Admitted 1905—6 (on appointment to an Architectural 
Studentship). Professor of Architecture, McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal. Re-admitted 1906—7, as Student of 
the Byzantine Fund. 

Bedford College, London. Admitted 1905—6. 


Late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, Education 
Officer under Palestine Administration. Admitted 
1906—7, 1907—8, 1908—9, 1909—10. 

Travelling Student in Architecture of the Royal College 
of Art. Soane Medallist of Royal Institute of British 
Architects. Late Assistant to Architects of Imperial 
Delhi. Admitted 1906—7. Re-admitted 190 iy 
I909—I0, as student of the Byzantine Research Fund. 
Re-admitted 1912—13, 

Queen’s College, Oxford. Officer of Egypt Exploration 
Society and Frofessor of Egyptology in the University 
of Live: 1. Admitted as Craven Fellow, 1906—7, 
and as Pelham Student in the British School at Rome 
1908—9. 

Late Classical Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Director of the School. Formerly Lecturer in Ancient 
History at the University of Leeds. Assistant Director, 
1909-10, 1922-23. Admitted 1906—7, 1907—8, 1908—9. 

Christ Church, Oxford. Professor of Greek in Victoria 
University, Manchester. Formerly Wilson Travelling 
Fellow, Aberdeen University. Research Student, 
Brasenose College, Oxford, Admitted 1907—8. 

Gold Medallist and Travelling Student of the Royal 
Academy. Admitted 1907—8. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. Admitted 1907—8. 


Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Holder of Chas. Old- 
ham Scholarship. Craven Fellow. Admitted ak 
1908—9, I9090—I0, I9I0—II, IQII—I2. ‘on. 
Secretary of the School 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Assistant Master at Eton, 
Admitted 1907—8. 

Late Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. Headmaster 
of Clifton College. Admitted 1907—8. 
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¢G.L. Cheesman. M.A. 


A.W. Gomme, B.A. 


L. B. Budden, 
M.A, AR.LB.A: 


S. W. Grose. MLA. 


H. A. Ormerod. 
M.A., MC, 


H. H. Jewell. 


W. R. Halliday. 
B.A, B.Litt. 


Miss D. Lamb. M.B.E. 
(Mrs. J. R. Brooke). 
Miss L, E. Tennant 
‘Mrs. F. J. Watson 
‘aylor). 


E.S.G. Robinson. M.A. 


L. B, Tillard, B.A. 
A. J. Toynbee. B.A. 


R.S, Darbishire. B.A. 


Miss M, M, Hardie. 
M.A, (Mrs. F. W. 
Hasluck). 


E._M. W, Tillyard. 
M.A., O.B.E. 


M. L. W. Laistner. 
MLA, 
S. Casson, MLA. 


R. S. Lambert. 
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Fellow and Lecturer of New College, Oxford, Admitted 
1908—9. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Lecturer in Greek History 
and Archaeology, University of Glasgow. Previously 
Assistant Lecturer in Classics, Li i University. 
Prendergast Student. Admitted 190) , IQIQ—20, 
1922—23. 

Travelling Student in Architecture of the University of 


Liverpool. Admitted 1909—10. 
Christ's College, Cambridge. Fellow and Tutor of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. From 1914, cataloguing 


McClean Collection of Greek Coins in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, School Student. Admitted 1909—10. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. Professor of Classics in the 
University of Leeds. Admitted r909—10, 1910—11. 
Royal Academy Gold Medallist. Admitted r909—r0, 
New College, Oxford. Rathbone Professor of Ancient 
History in the University of Liverpool. Craven 
Fellow. Admitted r9g10—r1. itted 1912—13. 
Newnham College, Cambridge. Admitted r910—x1r. 
Re-admitted 1913—14. 
Admitted rg10o—r1r. 


Christ Church, Oxford. Assistant in the Coin and 
Medal Department, British Museum, School Student. 
Admitted 1910—r1. 

St, John’s College, Cambridge. Admitted r9r0—r1, 

Sometime Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Late Koraes 
Professor of Byzantine and Modern Greek Language, 
Literature and History at King’s College, University 
ofLondon. Admitted r9r1—12. Re-admitted r920— 
2r. 


Balliol College, Oxford. Admitted r911—r2. 


Newnham College, Cambridge. Admitted as School 
Student, rorr—xr2. 


Late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. Admitted 
191I—12, 

Jesus College, Cambridge. Reader in Ancient History in 
the University of London, Late Assistant Lecturer in 
Classics, Victoria University, Manchester. Craven 
Student. Admitted r9r2—13. Re-admitted 1913—14 
‘as School Student. 

Lincoln College, Oxford, and Senior Scholar of St. John’s 
College. Fellow of New College. University Lecturer 
in Classical Archaeol Assistant Director of the 
School, 1919—1922. SchoolStudent. Admitted 1912— 
13. Re-admitted 1913—14. 

Repton School. 


¢ Killed in action, August roth, r915. 


Gordon Leith. 
C. A. Seutt. M.A. 


+R. M. Heath. B.A. 
J. Boxwell. 
Miss M. N. L. Taylor 


B.A. 


(Mrs. H. C. Bradshaw). 


J. Arnott Hamilton. 
MAA. 

Miss E. Radford. 

Miss es Conway. 
= 

Rev, W. A. Wigram. 


+C. B. Moss-Blundell. 
B.A. 
H. Collingham. B.A. 


M. Tierney. B.A. 


A. W. Lawrence. B.A. 


*J. B. Hutton. M.A. 


F.L. Lucas. B.A. 


B. Ashmole. 
M.LA., MC. 


H. T. Wade Gery. M.A. 


J. J. E.. Hondius. 
itt.Class.Doc. 
C. A. Boethius. 
Dr.Phil. 


Miss L. Chandler. B.A. 


Miss M. A. B. Herford. 
M.A, (Mrs. G. E. K. 
Braunholtz). 
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Holder of Herbert Baker Studentship. Admitted 1912— 
13. 

Clare College, Cambridge. Professor of Greek in the 
University of Melbourne, Victoria. Prendergast 
Student of the University of Cambridge. Admitted 
1912—13. Re-admitted 19r3—14. 

Oriel College, Oxford. Craven Fellow. Admitted 
1913—I4. 

Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin. Travelling Scholar 
of Union of South ron Admitted 1913—14. 

Newnham College, Cambridge. Admitted 1913—14. 


University of Edinburgh. Holder of the Blackie Travel- 
ling Scholarship. Admitted 1913—14. 

Admitted 1913—14. 

Admitted 1913—14. 


Admitted 1913—14. Chaplain to British Legation, 
Athens, 1923—206. 
New College, Oxford. School Student elect 1914—15. 


Queen’s College, Cambridge. Assistant Master at St. 
Olave’s, Southwark. raven Student. Admitted 
1919—20, 

University of Ireland. Professor of Antient History. 
University College, Dublin. Admitted ror9—20. 

New College, Oxford. Admitted with grant from the 
Craven Fund, 1919—20. Re-admitted 1921—22. Re- 
admitted as Craven Fellow, 1924—25. 

Lecturer in Greek History and Archaeology at Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. Admitted with grant from the 
Carnegie Trustees, 1920—21. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Fellow and Lecturer of 
King’s College. School Student. Admitted 1920—2r. 

Hertford College, Oxford. Director of the British 
School at Rome. Craven Fellow. Admitted 1920— 
2I, 1921—22. 

New College, Oxford. Fellow and Tutor of Wadham 
College. Admitted r920—21, 192I—22, 1922—23. 
University of Utrecht, Holland. Admitted as Foreign 

Student 1920—21. 

University of Upsala, Sweden. Director of Swedish Arch. 
Inst., Rome, Admitted as Foreign Student 1920—2r, 
1921-22. 

University of Sheffield. Classical Mistress at the Hornsey 
High School. First Holder of Gustav Sachs Memorial 
Studentship. Admitted 1920—21. 

University of Manchester and Somerville College, Oxford. 
Formerly Lecturer in Classical Archaeology and 
Assistant Lecturer in Classics, University of Manchester. 
Admitted 1920—2r. 


SSeS 
* Deceased. 
+ Killed in action, September 16th, 1916. 
{ Killed in action, September 26th, 1915. 
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Miss W. Lamb. 


a A.5 Hondius-Van 
ten (Mrs. 
J. J. E. Hondius). 
W. A. Heurtley. M.A., 
O.B.E. 


R.W. Hutchinson. B.A. 
J. E. Scott. M.A. 

E. Smith, Ph.D. 

*A, Smith 


(Mrs. E. Smith). 
E. Kjelberg. Ph.D. 


J. Waldis, Dr.Phil. 
G. Snijder. Ph.D. 

J. Bell. 

*S.S. Clarke. B.A. 

B, L. Hallward. B.A. 
D.C. Macgregor, M.A. 
Miss J. Pybus 

(Mrs. A.M. Woodward). 
A. G, Russell. B.A. 


C. T. Seltman. B.A. 


O. J. Todd. Ph.D. 
(Harv.). 
Miss J. Webb. B.A. 
W. H. Alexander. M.A. 
(Tor.), Ph.D. (Calif.). 
Miss C. Brénsted. 


Newnham College, Cambridge. Hon. Keeper of the 
Greek and Roman Department, Fitzwilliam Museum. 
Admitted 1920—21, I192I—22, 1922—23, 1923—24, 
1924—25. 

University of Utrecht, Holland. Admitted as Foreign 
Student, 1920—21. 


Caius College, Cambridge. Diploma of Archaeology, 
Oxford. Assistant Director and Librarian of the 
School. School Student, Admitted 1921—22, 1922— 
23. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. Craven Student. Ad- 
mitted 1921—22. 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Fellow and Lecturer of 
Caius College, Cambridge. Admitted 1921—22. 

University of Christiania, Norway. Lecturer in Classics. 
Admitted as Foreign Student, 1921—22. 

University of Christiania, Norway, Admitted as Foreign 
Student, 1921—22. 

University of Lund, Sweden. Assistant in the National 
Museum, Stockholm, Admitted as Foreign Student, 
1921—22, 

University of Zurich, Switzerland. Professor at the 
Gymnasium, Lucerne. Admitted as Foreign Student, 
192I1—22, 

University of Utrecht, Holland. Admitted as Foreign 
Student with Travelling Fellowship from his University, 
1921—22, 

Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. Admitted 1922—23. 

Balliol College, Oxford. Fellow of Exeter College. 
Craven Fellow, Admitted 1922—23, 1923—24. 

King’s College, Cambridge. Fellow of Peterhouse. 
Admitted 1922—23 as School Student. 

Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Admitted 1922—23. 

Newnham College, Cambridge. Late Senior Classical 
Mistress, Newcastle Central High School. Admitted 
1922—23. 

University of Liverpool. Classical Master at the Liver- 
pool Institute. Admitted as Sachs Student, 1922—23. 

Queens’ College, Cambridge, Diploma of Archaeology, 
Cambridge. Secretary of Cambridge Philological 
Society. Late George Charles Winter Warr Scholar. 
Prendergast Student. Admitted 1922—23. 

Associate Professor of Classics in the University of 
British Columbia. Admitted 1922—23. 

University of Melbourne. Admitted 1922—23. 

Professor of Classics in the University of Alberta, Canada. 
Admitted 1923—24. Re-admitted 1925—26. 

University of Copenhagen. Admitted as Foreign Student 
1923—24. 





* Deceased. 


W. B. C. Buchanan. 
B.A. 

C. W. M. Cox. B.A. 

W.L. Cuttle. B.A. 


C. Hignett, M.A. 
Miss M. B. Hobling. 
B.A. 


Miss U. D. Hunt. M.A. 


H. H. Keen. B.A. 
M. B.C. Tait. B.A. 


Miss E. Tankard. B.A. 


Miss A. Wentzel. 


R. P. Austin, B.A. 


H.G.G. Payne. B.A. 


A. M. Farrer. 


J. H. Iliffe. B.A. 
W. A. Sisson. 


B. I. Lawrence. B.A. 
(Mrs. A. W. Lawrence). 


Miss V. Whitfield. B.A. 


H. Frankfort. Hist. 
Doct, (Leiden), M.A, 
(London). 
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University of Edinburgh. Admitted as holder of 
Blackie Travelling Scholarship, 1923—24. 

Balliol College, Oxford. Admitted as Craven Fellow, 
1923—24. 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Assistant Lecturer in 
Classics in the University of Bristol. Admitted as 
Craven Student, 1923—1924. Re-admitted 1924—25 
as School Student. e-admitted 1925—26. 

Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. Admitted 1923—24. 

Somerville College, Oxford. Classical Mistress at the 
Perse Girls’ School, Cambridge. Admitted as School 
Student, 192324. Re-admitted 1924—25 as holder 
of the Mary Ewart Scholarship. 

Bedford College, London. Classical Mistress, Tiffin 
Girls’ School, Kingston-on-Thames. Formerly Lec- 
turer at Bedford College for Women. Admitted 
1923—24. 

Balliol College, Oxford. Admitted 1923—24. 

Balliol College, Oxford. Admitted 1923—24. . 

University of Liverpool. Assistant-Secretary to Insti- 
tute of Archaeology, Liverpool. Admitted with grants 
from Holt Educational Trust and the School, 1923—24. 
Re-admitted 1924—25, 1925—26. 

University of Copenhagen. Admitted as Foreign Student. 

1923—24. 

University College, Reading. Lecturer in Classics at 
the University College, Swansea. Admitted 1924—25 
with grants from University College, Reading and the 
Cornwall County Education Committee. Re-admitted 
1925—26 as holder of a Pos’ uate Travelling 
Studentship from University of London, 1925—26. 

Christ Church, Oxford. Assistant Curator of Coins, 
Ashmolean Museum, Admitted as holder of 
Travelling Scholarship in Mediterranean Archaeology, 
1924—25, 1925—26. 

Balliol College, Oxford. Admitted as holder of Clarke 
Memorial Exhibition, Easter, 1925. 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Assistant Lecturer in 
Classics in the University College of N. Wales, Bangor. 
Admitted as Craven Student, 1924—25. 

Admitted as Jarvis Student in Architecture at the 
British School at Rome, 1924—25. Re-admitted 
1925—26. 


Somerville College, Oxford. Admitted 1924—25. 


Somerville College, Oxford. Admitted as holder of a 
Gilchrist Scholarship, 1924—25. Assistant Lecturer 
in Classics, University College, Reading. 

Universities of Amsterdam and London. Director of 
Excavations, Egypt Exploration Society, Admitted 
1924—25. 
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H. A, Frankfort. Lit. 
n. Cand. (Mrs. H. 
Frankfort). 

P. Dikaios. 


H. Box. B.A. 


G. A.D, Tait. B.A. 


O. Davies. 


Miss E, Scott. 


Miss J. Toynbee. B.A. 


R. A. Cordingley. 


Miss K. M, T. Chrimes. 
B.A. 


Miss N. M. Holley. 
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of Amsterdam. Assistant to Expedition of 


Universit 
xploration Fund. Admitted 1924—25. 


Egypt 


Admitted on Nomination of the Government of Cyprus, 
1924—25. 

St. John’s College, Oxford. Additional Lecturer in 
Greek, the University of St. Andrews, N.B. Admitted 
as School Student, 1925—26. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. Associate Professor of 
Archaeology, Oberlin College, Ohio, U.S.A. Admitted 
with a Scholarship from his College, 1925—26. 

Exeter College, Oxford. Admitted as holder of the 
Clarke Memorial Exhibition, Easter, 1926. 

Oxford Home Student. Admitted 1925—26. 

Newnham College, Cambridge. Admitted as Student of 
the British School at Rome, 1926, 

Admitted as Student in Architecture of the British 
School at Rome, 1925—26. 

St. Hugh's Hall, Oxford. Admitted as Gilchrist Student 
of the British School at Rome, 1925—26. 

Newnham College, Cambridge. Admitted as Student of 
the British School at Rome, 1925—26. 


ASSOCIATES OF THE SCHOOL. 


Rev. A. H. Cruikshank, Elected 1896. 


Ambrose Poynter, Esq. a 1896. 
J. E. Brooks, Esq. ” 1896. 
Miss Louisa Pesel. re 1902. 
J. F. Crace, Esq. a 1902. 
Miss Mona Wilson. by 1903. 
J. S. Carter, Esq. a4 1903. 
B, Townsend, Esq. # 1903. 
A. M. Daniel, Esq. oP 1903. 
H. W. Allen, Esq. PA 1906, 
W. Miller, Esq. ra 1906, 
George Kennedy, Esq. si 1906, 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS 


OF THE 


BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


OBJECTS OF THE SCHOOL. 


I. The first aim of the School shall be to promote the study of Greek archaeology in 
all its departments. Among these shall be ti the study of Greek art and architecture 
in their remains of every period; (ii) the study of inscriptions; (iii) the exploration of 
ancient sites; (iv) the tracing of ancient roads and routes of traffic. 

II. Besides being a School of srchanoloay, it shall be also, in the most compre- 
hensive sense, a School of Classical Studies. Every period of the Greek language and 
literature, from the earliest age to the present day, shall be considered as coming within 
the province of the School. 

III. The School shall also be a centre at which information can be obtained and 
books consulted by British travellers in Greece. 

IV. For these purposes a Library shall be formed, and maintained, of archaeological 
and other suitable books, including maps, plans, and photographs. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS. 


V. The following shall be considered as Subscribers to the School :— 


3 Donors, other than Corporate Bodies, of {10 and upwards. 
2) Annual Subscribers of {1 and upwards during the period of their subscription. 


VI. Subscribers of {2 annually or more, and Donors of {20 and upwards to the 
general funds of the School, shall receive a copy, of the Annual tree of charge. 

Subscribers of {x annually and Donors of fro to the general funds shall be allowed 
to purchase the Annual at a reduced rate of {1. All Subscri shall be entitled to receive 
a copy of the Annual Report and to use the Library and attend the public meetings of 
the ool in Athens. 


VIL. A corporate body subscribing not less than {50 a year, for a term of years, 
shall, during that term, have the right to nominate a aa al of the Managing Committee. 


VIII. A meeting of Subscribers shall be held in October of each year, at which each 
Subscriber shall have one vote, A subscribing corporate body may send a representative. 
At this meeting a report from the Managing Committce shall be presented, including a 
financial statement and selections from the reports of the Director and Students for the 
season. At this meeting shall also be annually elected or re-elected the Treasurer and 
the Secretary of the School, two Auditors, and four members of the Managing Committee, 
in place of those retiring under Rule XIII. (3). 

Ca brevis aaa meetings of Subscribers may, if necessary, be summoned by the Managing 
mm he 





THE TRUSTEES. 


X. The Property of the School shall be vested in three Trustees, who shall be 
inted for life, except as hereinafter provided. Vacancies in the number of Trustees 
11 be filled up at the annual meeting of the Subscribers. E 
XI. In the event of a Trustee becoming unfit or incapable of acting, he may be 
removed from his office by a majority of three-fourths of those present at a special meeting 
of Subscribers summoned by the Managing Committee for that purpose, and another 
Trustee shall by the same majority be appointed in his place. 
XII, In the event of the death or resignation of a Trustee occurring between two 
annual meetings, the Managing Committee si have the power of nominating another 
Trustee to act in his place until the next annual meeting. 
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THE MANAGING COMMITTEE. 


XII. The Managing Committee shall consist of the following :— 


(t) The Trustees of the School. 

(2) The Treasurer and Secretary of the School. 

(3) Twelve Members elected by the Subscribers at the annual meetings. Of 
these, four shall retire in each year, at first by lot, afterwards by rotation. 
Members retiring are eligible for re-election. 

(4) The members nominated by corporate bodies under Rule VI. 


_ XIV. The Committee shall have control of all the affairs of the School, and shall 
decide any dispute that may arise between the Director and Students. They shall have 
power to deprive any Student of the use of the school-building. 


XV. The Committee shall meet as a rule once in every two months ; but the Secretary 
may, with the approval of the Chairman and Treasurer, summon a special meeting when 
necessary. 

XVI. Due notice of every meeting shall be sent to each member of the Committee 
ae hate signed by the Secretary, Three members of the Committee shall be 

uorum. 


Ee XVII. In case of an equality of votes, the Chairman shall have a second or casting 
ec. 


XVIII. In the event of vacancies occurring among the officers or on the Committee 
between the annual elections, they may be provisionally filled up by the Committce until 
the next annual meeting. 


HONORARY STUDENTS, STUDENTS, AND ASSOCIATES. 


XIX. The Students shall consist of the following :— 


(1) Holders of travelling fellowships, studentships, or scholarships at any 
University of the United Kingdom or of the British Colonies. 

(2) Travelling Students sent out by the Set bop Academy, the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, the Byzantine Research and Publication Fund, or 
other similar bodies. 

(3) Other persons who shall satisfy the Managing Committee that they are duly 
qualified to be admitted to the privileges of the School. 


XX. No person, other than a student of the British School at Rome, shall be admitted 
as a Student who does not intend to reside at least three months in Greek lands. In the 
case of Students of the British School at Rome, an aggregate residence of four months at 
the two Schools will be accepted as alternative to three months’ residence in Greece. 


XXI. Students attached to the School will be expected to pursue some definite 
course of study or research in a department of Hellenic studies, and to write in each season 
a report by pa their work. Such reports shall be submitted to the Director, shall by him 
be forwarded to the Managing Committee, and may be published by the Committee if 
and as they think proper. 


XXII. Intending Students are uired to apply to the Secretary. They will be 
regarded as Students from the date of their admission by the Committee to the 31st day 
of October next following; but any Student admitted between July 1st and October 31st 
in any year shall continue to be regarded as a Student until October 31st of the following 
year. 

XXIII The Managing Committee may elect as Honorary Students of the School 
such persons as they may from time to time deem worthy of that distinction, and may 
also elect as Associates of the School any persons actively engaged in study or exploration 
in Greek lands. 

XXIV. Honorary Students, Students, and Associates shall have a right to use the 
be steed of the School and to attend all lectures given in connexion with the School, free 
of charge. 

XXV. Students shall be expected to reside in the Hostel provided for them, except 
with the sanction of the Managing Committee. Priority of claim to accommodation in 
the Hostel shall be determined by the Committee, * 
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THE DIRECTOR. 


XXVI. The Director shall be appointed by the Managing Committee, on terms 
which shall be agreed upon at the time, for a period of not more than three years. He 
shall be eligible for re-election. 

XXVII. He shall have possession of the school-building as a dwelling-house. 


XXVIII. It shall be his duty (1) to guide and assist the studies of Students and 
Associates of the School, affording them all the aid in his power and also to see that reports 
are duly furnished by Students, in accordance with Rule XXI., and in the hands 
of the Secretary before the end of June; (2) to assist in editing the School Annual. 

XXIX. (a) Public Meetings of the School shall be held in Athens during the season, 
at which the Director and Students of the School shall read papers on some subject of 
study or research, and make reports on the work undertaken by the School. (6) The 
Director shall deliver lectures to Students of the School. At least six of such meetings 
and lectures shall be held in the course of each session. 


XXX. He may at his discretion allow persons, not Students of the School, to use 
the Library and attend his lectures. 

XXXI._ He shall be resident at Athens from the beginning of November in each 
to the end of the following June, but shall be.at liberty to absent himself for short periods 
for purposes of exploration or research. 

XXXII. At the end of each season he shall report to the Managing Committee— 
i) on the studies pursued during the season by himself and by each Student; (ii) on 

state of the School-premises and the repairs needed for them; (iii) on the state of 
the Library and the purchases of books, &c., which he may think desirable; and (iv) on 
any other matter affecting the interests of the School. 

XXXIII. In case of misconduct the Director may be removed from his office by the 
Managing Committee by a majority of three-fourths of those present at a menting speciehy 
summoned for the purpose. such meeting at least a fortnight’s notice shall be given. 


RULES FOR THE MACMILLAN HOSTEL. 


XXXIV. The management of the Hostel shall be at the discretion of the Director 
and shall be subject to his control. : 

XXXV. The Director shall have power to exclude a Student from the Hostel in 
case of misconduct; but such exclusion must be immediately reported to the Managing 
Committee. 

XXXVI. The Students shall, until further notice, pay a fixed charge of seventeen 
shillings and sixpence a week for the smaller, and twenty-five shillings a week for the 
larger rooms in Hostel. These payments shall include fire, lighting, and the necessary 
servants’ wages. 

XXXVII. Honorary Students, Associates, Members of the Committee, and ex- 
Directors may be admitted to residence in the Hostel. Other persons, if seriously engaged 
in study or research, may be admitted by the Director at his discretion. But no person 
shall reside in the Hostel under this rule to the exclusion of any Student desiring admission. 

XXXVIII. The weekly charge for residents other than Students shall be from thirty- 
five to fifty-six shillings a week, or from five to eight drachmae a night.* 

XXXIX. The Director shall draw up further rules for the internal management of 
the Hostel; such rules to be subject to the approval of the Managing Committee. 


RULES FOR THE LIBRARY. 


XL. The Director shall have power to make rules for the management of the Library, 
ne eee by S Students, and the like; such rules to be subject to the approval of the Managing 
mmittee. 





3 These rates are subject to alteration owing to the fluctuations in the perm sae 
_ To meet the present high cost of maintenance an entrance fee of {2 2s. per nm 
is now payable by Students. Non-Students pay {2 2s. for any period up to three months, 
or {5 5s. per Session, © 
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PUBLICATION. 


.,, XLI. No publication whatever, respecting the work of the School, shall be made 
without the previous approval of the Committee. 


THE FINANCES. 


XLII. All money received on behalf of the School beyond what is required for current 
expenses shall be invested in the names and at the discretion of the Trustees. 


XLII. The banking account of the School shall be placed in the names of the 
Treasurer and Secretary, who shall sign cheques jointly. 

XLIV. The first claim on the revenue of the School shall be the maintenance and 
repair of the School-building, and the payment of rates, taxes, and insurance. 


XLV. The second claim shall be the salaries of the Director and Secretary, as 
arranged between them and the Managing Committee. 


XLVI. In case of there being a surplus, a sum shall be annually devoted to the 
maintenance of the Lil of the ool and to the publication of a report; and a fund 
shall be formed from which grants may be made for travelling and excavation. 


Revised, 1924. 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


ContrisuTors to the Annual of the British School at Athens are 
requested to use the following systems of transliteration when writing 
in English such Greek words as have not become part of the English 
language :— 


ANCIENT GREEK. 
Vowels. 


ae : } krater, lekane. 


s=t:  kalpis. 
{S=o: kothon, kantharos, Amyklaion. 


v=y after a consonant, as aryballos, kylix; » after another vowel, 
as boule. 
at=ai: Aigion, Erythrai, except at the end of words, such as Mycenae, 
: - which are commonly Latinised in form, when ae may 
be used. 
e=e: Meidias. 
o=oi: Chalkioikos. 
v=ui: muia. 
av=au: Aulis. 
ev=eu: Eutychos. 
ov=ou: boule. 


Consonants 
B=b; y=g; S=d; =z; O=th; e=k?; A=l; p=m; v=n; E=x; 
m=p; p=r; o, s=s; T=t; d=ph; x=ch; p=ps; yy=ng; ye=nk; 
yx=nch; p=rh. 


2 « never = c except for place-names like Corinth, Mycenae, or some names of persons 
like Cleon, which have become English words. 
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Accents. 


Contributors are requested to indicate accents and breathings very 
clearly and accurately. 


MopERN GREEK.! 


Vowels. 
a=a . 
ae Tlévre Inydda=Pénte Pegadia. 
nae: 
wt > 


{o=0: } Teapyros=Geédrgios. 
v=y: MvAo.=Myloi. But for av, ev, ov see below 
at=ai: Kacaptamj=Kaisariané. 
e=ci: ‘Ayia Elpjvn=Hagia Eiréne. 
o=0i: Moddor=Molaoi. 
u=yi: yvyovids=psychoyiés. 
ov=0u: xpurov=Skripot. 
{2?=af and ef before unvoiced consonants (8, « (£, ), 7, 5,7, ¢,%) and 


av, ev before vowels and voiced consonants; Evé@jpos= 
Efthymios; Aavpa=Lavra. 


Consonants. 

B=0; y=g, but yy, yx and yy as ng, nk and nch; S=d; =z; O=th; 
e=k; X=]; pom; vn; =x; w=p; p=r; pp=rrh; p=rh; o, s=s; 
t=t; $, x, V=Ph, ch, ps.* 

The rough breathing to be written h :"A-ysos Pewpy:os=H. Geérgios. 


Accents. 


Accents, in all cases to be written as acute, to be indicated, 

In any case where the Greek form of the word is felt to be obscured 
it may be added in Greek letters (in brackets) the first time a word occurs, 
and conversely the exact pronunciation, if it should be of importance for 
any reason, may be specially indicated. 

+ See Mr. R. M. Dawkins’ paper on ‘ The Transliteration of Modern Greek’ in B.S.A., 


vol. xv. 
? Such combinations as ww are best represented by the corresponding sound.—{Ed.] 
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ABBREVIATIONS, ETC. 


For the conventions respecting the indication of quotations from 
ancient and modern authorities, titles of periodical and collective publica- 
tions, transliteration of inscriptions, and quotations from MSS. and 
literary texts, contributors are referred to the accompanying notes drawn 
up by the Editors of the Journal of Hellenic Studies and kindly placed 
by them at the disposal of contributors to the Annual. 


(Reprintep From The Journal A Hellenic Studies, Vor. XXIX., Part II., 1909, 
Pr, exxxvi—tx.] 


Quotations from Ancient and Modern Authorities. 


Names of authors should not be underlined; titles of books, articles, 
periodicals, or other collective publications should be underlined (for 
italics). If the title of an article is quoted as well as the publication in 
which it is contained, the latter should be bracketed. Thus: 

Six, Jahrb. xviii. 1903, p. 34, 
or— 
Six, Protogenes (Jahrb. xviii. 1903), p. 34- 
But as a rule the shorter form of citation is to be preferred. 

The number of the edition, when necessary, should be indicated by 

a small figure above the line; e. g. Dittenb. Syll.3 123. 


Titles of Periodical and Collective Publications. 


The following abbreviations are suggested, as already in more or 
less general use. In other cases, no abbreviation which is not readily 
identified should be employed. 


A.-E.M.=Archaologisch-epigraphische Mitteilungen. 

Ann. a. J.=Annali dell’ Instituto. 

Arch, Anz.=Archaologischer Anzeiger (Beiblatt zum Jahrbuch). 

Arch. Zeit.=Archologische Zeitung. 

Ath, Mitt.=Mitteilungen des Deutschen Arch. Inst., Athenische Abteilung. 
Baumeister= Baumeister, Denkmiler des klassischen Altertums. 
B.C.H.=Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

Berl. Vas.=Furtwingler, Beschreibung der Vasensammlung zu Berlin. 
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B.M. Bronzes=British Museum Catalogue of Bronzes. 

B.M. Coins=British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins. 

- B.M. Rings=British Museum Catalogue of Finger-Rings. 

B.M. Inscy.=Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum. 

B.M. Jewellery= British Museum Catalogue of Jewellery. 

B.M. Sculpt.=British Museum Catalogue of Sculpture. 

B.M. Terracottas= British Museum Catalogue of Terracottas. 

B.M. Vases=British Museum Catalogue of Vases, 1893, etc. 
B.S.A,=Annual of the British School at Athens. 

B.S.R.=Papers of the British School at Rome. 

Bull. d, I.=Bullettino dell’ Instituto. 

Busolt=Busolt, Griechische Geschichte. 

C.I.G.=Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

C.1.L.=Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

Cl. Rev.=Classical Review. 

C.R. Acad. Inscr.=Comptes rendus de l’Académie des Inscriptions. 
C.R. St. Pét.=Compte rendu de la Commission de St. Pétersbourg. 
Dar.-Sagl. == Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités. 

Dittenb. 0.G.J.=Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae. 
Dittenb. Syil.=Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

"Apx. 'Ep.='Apxaiodoyuch 'Epnuepis. 

G.D.I,=Collitz, Sammlung der Griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften (or Collitz-Bechtei). 
Gerh, A.V.=Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder. 
G.G.A,=Géttingensche Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

Head, H.N.2=Head, Historia Numorum. Revised Edition, r9ro. 
I.G.=Inscriptiones Graecae.* 

I.G.A.=Ré6hl, Inscriptiones Graecae antiquissimae. 

Jahrb.= Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archaologischen Instituts. 
Jahresh.= Jabreshefte des Oesterreichischen Archaologischen Instituts. 
J-H.S.= Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

Klio=Klio (Beitrage zur alten Geschichte). 

Le Bas-Wadd.=Le Bas-Waddington, Voyage Archéologique. 
Liverpool Annals=Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology of University of 


Liverpool. 
Michel=Michel, Recueil d’Inscriptions grecques. 
Mon. d. J.=Monumenti dell’ Instituto. 
Miller-Wies. = Miller-Wieseler, Denkmiler der alten Kunst. 
Mus. Marbles.=Collection of Ancient Marbles in the British Museum. 





a The attention n of “contributors is called to the fact that the titles of the volumes 
of the second issue of the Corpus of Greek Inscriptions, published by the Prussian Academy, 
have now been changed, as follows :— 


IG. I. = Inser. Atticae anno Euclidis vetustiores. 


eo Shee »  aetatis quae est inter Eucl. ann. et Augusti tempora. 
ot, Em oy » actatis Romanae. 

» IV.= ,,  Argolidis. 

» VIl= ,, Megaridis et Bocotiae. 

» IX.=  ,, Graeciae Septentrionalis. 

» XIl.= ,, Insul. Maris Aegaei praeter Delum. 


we ooLVe »  Italiae et Siciliae, 
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Neue Jahrb. kl. Alt.=Neue Jahrbicher fir das klassische Altertum, 

Neue Jahrb, Phil.=Neue Jahrbicher fir Philologie. 

Niese=Niese, Geschichte der griechischen u. makedonischen Staaten. 

Num. Chy.=Numismatic Chronicle. 

Num. Zeit.—Numismatische Zeitschrift. : 

Pauly-Wissowa=Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopaidie der classischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft. 

Philol.=Philologus. 

Ramsay, C.B.= Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia. 

Ramsay, Hist. Geog.= Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia Minor. 

Reinach, Rép. Sculpt.=S, Reinach, Répertoire des Sculptures. 

Reinach, Rép. Vases=S, Reinach, Répertoire des Vases peints. 

Rev. Arch.= Revue Archéologique. 

Rev. Et. Gr.=Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

Rev. Num.= Revue Numismatique. 

Rev. Philol,=Revue de Philologie. 

Rh. Mus,.=Rheinisches Museum. 

Rém. Milt.=Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archaologischen Instituts, Rémische 
Abteilung. ‘ 

Roscher=Roscher, Lexicon der Mythologie. 

S.M.C.=Sparta Museum Catalogue. 

T.A.M,=Tituli Asiae Minoris, 

Z.f.N.=Zeitschrift fir Numismatik. 


Transliteration of Inscriptions, 

[] Square brackets to indicate additions, 7. ¢. a lacuna filled by con- 
jecture. 

() Curved brackets to indicate alterations, 7. ¢. (1) the resolution of an 
abbreviation or symbol; (2) letters misrepresented by the en- 
graver; (3) letters wrongly omitted by the engraver; (4) mistakes 
of the copyist. c 

<> Angular brackets to indicate omissions, 7. ¢. to enclose superfluous 
letters appearing on the original. . 

... Dots to represent an unfilled lacuna when the exact number of 
missing letters is known. 

--- Dashes for the same purpose, when the number of missing letters is 
not known, 

Uncertain letters should have dots under them. 

Where the original has iota adscript, it should be reproduced in that 
form; otherwise it should be supplied as subscript. 

The aspirate, if it appears on the original, should be represented by a 
special sign h. 

cc 
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Quotations from MSS. and Literary Texts. 
The same conventions should be employed for this purpose as for 
inscriptions, with the following important exceptions. 
() Curved brackets to indicate only the resolution of an abbreviation or 
symbol. 
{[ ]] Double square brackets to enclose superfiuous letters appearing in 
the original. 
<> Angular brackets to enclose letters supplying an omission in the 
original. 


British School at Athens. 


Tuts School (founded in 1886) gives to British Students of Greek Archaeology 
and Art the opportunity of pursuing their researches in Greece itself, with 
command of the means which the recent great advances of the science have 
rendered indispensable. 


Athens is now an archaeological centre of the first rank. The architecture 
of Greece can nowhere else be studied to such advantage; and the concen- 
tration in the Athenian museums of treasures of Antiquity found in Greek 
soil during the last few decades of years has made a personal knowledge of 
those museums in the highest degree desirable for Hellenic scholars. 


The student requires two auxiliaries when working in Athens. First, 
the command of an adequate library; and second, the advice of trained 
archaeologists residing on the spot, who follow the rapid advance of the science 
due to new discovery and the rearrangement of old materials. 


These advantages are now provided for American, Austrian, British, 
French, German and Italian archaeologists. By means of these Schools many 
excavations on Greek soil have been carried out; and those conducted in 
Cyprus, in the Peloponnese, in Melos, in Crete, at Sparta, Mycenae and 
in Northern Greece by the British School during the past forty Sessions 
are an encouraging proof of the work that may be done in the future if the 
School be adequately supported. The Annual of the British School at Athens, an 
archaeological periodical of recognisedly high standing, affords an opportunity 
for the publication of the Students’ more important results. 


Students are admitted free of charge. They are required to pursue some 
definite course of Hellenic study or research, residing for the purpose not less 
than three months in Greek lands, and at the end of the Session to write a 
report of the work they have done. Applications from intending students 
should be made to the Hon. Secretary, M. S. THompson, Esq., 50, Bedford 
Square, W.C. x, who will also give full information. 


Donations or annual subscriptions to the School are much needed, and 
will be gladly received. They should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, V. W. 
Yorke, Esq., M.A., Farringdon Works, Shoe Lane, E.C. 4. 

1 In the case of Students of the British School at Rome, an aggregate residence of 


jour months at the two Schools will be accepted as alternative to three months’ residence 
at the School at Athens. 


October, 1926. 
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AcaTHostRatos, Rhodian trierarch com- 
memorated at Lindos, 68 

*Antloy evvOdrns, 167, 188 

4arhp, lead, 248 

Amazon, relief of, on krater, 302 

Amber beads, 7, 9, 24 

Amulets (?), bronze, 7, 8, 9, 11, 26 f. 

Anathyrosis on inscribed marble facing- 
blocks, 134 

“Apbor on votive stele with ship, 224 f. 

Armlets, bronze, 9, 11, 13, 25 

*Acavala, dedications to, 234, 309 note 2 

Athena, Nikephoros, 301; Promachos, 
relief of, on krater, 299 £. 

Athletic Festivals, order of contests, 214 f. 
At Sparta, 213 ff.; prizes at, 213 ff.; 
contests at, 215; foreign competitors at, 
217 f.; names of, 119, 191, 217, 219 

Axe, iron, 248; stone, 37 


Bar, bronze, across teeth of skeleton, 4 

Beads, amber, 7, 9, 24; bronze, 4, 7, 8, 9, 
II, 12, I4, 25; glass, 7,24; paste, 7, 
9 14, 24 

Bell, bronze, inscribed, 247, 273 f.; terra. 
cotta, 249 

Boeotia, relief-ware from, 278; trade con- 
nection of, with Corinth in Mycenaean 
Age, 38, 44 f. 

Bowls, Early Iron Age, 14,18. ‘ Megarian,’ 
277 ff.; distribution of, 278, 279, 280, 
281 ff. 

Bronze, amulets (?), 7, 8, 9, 11, 26f.; 
armlets, 9, 11, 13, 25; bar, 4; beads, 
4 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 14, 25; bell, 247, 
273.; buttons, 14, 25; chape, rz; 
dagger-handle, x1; dove, 274; fibulae, 
7» Q% IX, 12, 14, 24, 25; gorgoneion, 
247, 268 f.; jug, 14, 27; mirror, 271 f.; 
pendants, 7, 9, 11, 14, 26, 27; pins, 4,9, 
II, 12, 16, 24; protomai, 247, 266f., 
271; Tings, 5, 7, 9, I, 14, 25; ringlets, 
6, 7, 8 9; shield, 247; shield-centre, 
12, 13; spiralling, 7, 8 9, 14, 26; 
statuette, 247, 269f.; tablets, 213 ff.; 
tweezers, 6, 16, 22, 23; weapons, 247 f.; 
wristlet, 7, 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, 25 
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Byzantine, coins, 157; modes in music, 
78 ff.; occupation of Sparta, 156; 
walls in stage-buildings at Sparta, 142, 
146, 152, 156 


CELT, 33 

Centaurs, on stamped pithoi, 74, 
relief of, on krater, 303 

Chape, bronze, rz 

Chauchitsa, excavations at, r ff.: Acropolis 
Hill, 16; Finds, ibid. E. Mound, Early 
Iron Age Cemetery on, 1, 4 ff.; finds, 
4%; character of, 1, 4; methods of 
burial, 1, 4, 5; date of, 1, 28 W. 
Mound, 3, 16,17; findsfrom, 3. Chrono- 
logical conclusions, 28 ?. 

Clay, whorls, 7, 9, 12, 13, 2I- 
under Pottery, Terracotta. 

Cock, connection of, with Eros (93 f., 
100; date of introduction to Greece, 98, 
99, 104; on Ephyraean sherd from 
Mycenae, 98, 99; on Minoan sealstone, 98 

Coins, from Acropolis at Chauchitsa, 16; 
from Sparta, 157 

Cups, 8, 9, 12, 12, 16, 17, 33, 248. 


75: 


See also 


Detos, established as free port, 69; relief- 
ware from, 280; sculpture from, 70 ff. 
See also under Relief-ware. 

diaBérns, duties of, 181 

Dialect forms on Laconian inscriptions, 
224, 234, 236, 309 note 2 

Binacraywyds, 163, 183 

Dionysi(a)des, 167, 191; reference to, by 
Pausanias, 191; number of, ibid. 

Dove, bronze, 274 

Drawing, incised on marble slab, 235 

EPKQMIOrPASO= (ayév), 215; nature of 
contest, 215, 217, 219 

Ephesos, naval battle of, 68 

Ephyraean ware from Livadostro, 
from Mycenae, 99 

éxipednths, xabdov, 166, 187; Kopovelas, 166, 
186; wéAeos, 200, 203 

éxlrpoxos XeBacrov, 209 f° 

Eremokastro (Thespiae), 39 


49; 
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Eros, primitive conception of, 88 ff., 95; 
classical, 105; Hellenistic, ro5 

Eros, statuette of winged, 91 ff.; material, 
OI; restoration of, 94; style, 91; 
attributes, 93, 104; date, 103, °104; 
origin of type, 102, 104 

Elortua, bronze mirror dedicated by, 271 i. 

Eurykleia, festival of, at Sparta, 217 f.; 
foreign competitors at, ibid.; officials 
of, 179; change of status at end of 
second century A.D., 219 


Freuraz, bronze: bow, 7, 25; leech, 14; 
“ spectacle,’ 7,9, 11, 12, 14,24. Iron, 27. 

Finlay, G. Allusions to, in books, 63 ff.; 
autograph letters to, 47, 59, 61, 62. 
Library of. Synopsis of contents, 46; 
marginalia and letters, value of, 47, 48; 
pamphlets in, 48; Byroniana, 53, 56; 
early Greek newspapers in, 55, 56 ff.. 
60 

Frankish coins, 157 


Gzometric, pins, 247, 274. Pottery: 
Laconian, 248; Macedonian, 19, 33 

Gold plaques, 5, 6, r3, 14, 23 

Gorgoneion, bronze, 247, 268f.; details 
of technique, 267; date of, 268. On 
‘ Megarian’ bowl, 278 

yopryipa,-tov, 220 

Grave stelai, Attic, exported, 67 

Gryphon, ivory, 248, 275; terracotta, 249, 
275 

Gymnopaidiai, 119 

‘yeratroréuor, Board of, 181, 182; number 
of, 182 


H. Joannes; port of, 41 

H, Mamas, chapel of, 39 

H. Nikon, church of, on Acropolis at 
Sparta, 118 

Hand, in relief on vase, 297; ivory, 248 

Handles, Early Iron Age vase—‘ lunata,’ 
11, 17; thumb-grip, 17, 18; ‘ wish- 
bone,’ 32 

Hellenic and Hellenistic, coins, 16, 157; 
portico, at Sparta, 241 ff.; pottery, 16, 
33, 248, 251, 278, 279, 280; walls, 40, 
41; weapons, iron, 247 f. 


Inscrisep, bronzes: bell, 247, 273; 
mirror, 247, 271 f.; plaque, 247, 273. 
Sherd, 306, 309 note 2 


Inscriptions, ~-I. Laconian, 1913-25, 


INDEX. 


106 ff.: omitted from J.G. v. f, 
107; published between 1913-25, 
107 f,; addenda to I.G. v. 1, 108 ff. 
- IL. From Sparta, 1924-25: THEATRE. 
Inscribed Slabs, 158 ff. (1). Lists 
of Magistrates, 161; (2) Cursus 
Honorum, 162; (3) Single Posts, 
ibid. Texts, 163-174, 200-202; 
Commentary, 174-200, 203 ff, 
Statue-bases, 205-212; Bronze 
Tablets, 213 ff. Dedications, 222 fi, 
OTHER SITES, 233-239. Votive 
Stelai, 2331., 239. Inscribed slabs, 
236, 237 
Iron. Early Ivon Age: fibula, 27; knife- 
blades, 5, 6, 7, 9, 11, 14, 21 f£.; pin, 1; 
rings, 7, 9, 22; rivets, 12, 22; swords, 


5,6, 7, 1%. 
Hellenic: hammer-head, 248; javelin- 
head, 247; nails, 248; spear-heads, 


247; spits, ibid.; weapons, ibid, 

Iron Age, Early, type of piu, 4; charac- 
teristic pottery of, 20; type of clay 
whorl, 21 ; 

Ivory, Gryphon’s head, 248, 275; hand, 
248 

Jar with lid (Early Iron Age), 17 

Jugs: hand-made, 7, 8, 9, 7; wheel-made, 
4, 8, 9, 11, 13, 14, 18, 19, 20, 33; from 
Karaman, 36 


KameErros, stamped pithoi from, 72, 75, 77 

Kantharos, wheel-made (Early Iron Age), 
7 TI, 19, 20 

xarayyeaeds ray Edpuxdelay, 163, 179 

xaiSos = xd8os, 166, 187 and note 1 

Kvvyor, on votive slab, 235; possibly 
connected with «dew, ibid.; incised 
drawing on, ibid. 

xowh, use of, in inscription, 236 

Kothon, wheel-made (Early Iron Age), 8, 
9, Ir, 14, 18 

Krater, Hellenistic, with applied reliefs, 
297 ff.; clay and technique of, 297 f.; 
dimensions of, 298; shapes of, ibid.; 
imitation of metal, 298, 299; subjects 
on, 299 ff. 


LEAD, aarip, 248; wedge, ibid.; wreaths, 
ibid 


Leonidas, burial of, at Thermopylae, 264; 
removal of bones to Sparta, 264 f.; 


INDEX. 


Hvijua of, on Acropolis, 264; age of, at 
death, 265; portrait statue of (?), 266 
Leonidea, Festival of, at Sparta, 215, 219; 
reserved for Spartan competitors only, 

219 

Lion-protome, bronze, 247, 268 f.; details 
of treatment, 268; date of, 269; purpose 
of, ibid. 

Livadostro (Kreusis), port of, 38, 39; pre- 
historic, 38; Hellenic, 39; modern, 39, 
40 

Avrotpyos @eds, as Patronomos at Sparta, 
168, 175, 200, 203; date of tenure, 175 


Maceponia, Excavations in. See under 
Chauchitsa. Kilindir, 4 note 3, 28; 
Vardaroftsi, 4, 27, 33; Vardino, 4, 27, 
31. Mounds in, 30 ff. W. Chalcidice, 
30, 31 f.; Haliakmon Valley, 34; Plan 
of Monastir, 34 f. Jron Age in, date of, 
28 f. Pottery, characteristic of, 17, 
20, 30, 34, 35; affinities of, with Thes- 
salian, 30 ff., 37. Relations of, with 
Mycenaean world, 28, 29, 32 

Maenad, relief of, on Hellenistic krater, 
304 f. 

* Megarian’* bowls. See Relief-ware. 

Meles, legend of, ror f. 

Melos, stamped pithoi from, 72 ff. 

Minyan ware, grey, 31, 41; date of, 31 

Music, Byzantine. Modes in Round Sys- 
tem of, 79; Finalis of, ibid.; Martyriae 
(Signatures) of, 79 ff.; written forms of, 
82; musical values of, 81 ff. Initial 
formulae (jxfmara) of, 85; use of, 86, 
87 


Nasis, defeat of, in 195 B.c., 294; effect 
of, on prosperity of Sparta, ibid. 

Nike, bronze statuette of, 247, 269 f. 

Neengdpos, title of Athena, 301 

Nikopolis, founded by Augustus, 182, 188; 
visit of Hadrian to, 182 

vopodelxrns, at Sparta, 165, 177, 213, 214 


ONHZION, 164, 
kidas, 164 

bopa, 223, 224 

Orientalising, pin-head, 245 

Ourania, Festival of, at Sparta, 218, 219; 
foreign competitors at, 217f.; change 
from @eyarixds to lepds at end of second 
century A.D., 219 


177; xdoew to Damoni- 
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Penpants, bronze (Early Iron Age), 
amulets, 8, 9, 11, 26f.; bean-shaped, 9, 


14, 27; bird, 7, 9, 11, 14, 26; jug 
(miniature), 14, 27 
Philiskos, sculptor, of Rhodes, 70 
rAdnauwap, 221 
Philokles, potter, 288, 291, 293 
prrdwarpis, 221 
Pins, bronze, Iron Age type of, 4. Iron, 


tr; Orientalising, 246 

Pithoi, half- used in Early Iron Age burial 
at Chauchitsa, 4 

Pithos, stamped: from Kameiros, 72, 75, 
77. From Melos, 72 ff. Clay, character 
of, 72, 73, 75, 75, 77- Designs on, 72, 
73. 74, 75, 76, 77; style of, 77. Method 
of manufacture, 77.. Date of, 77. 

Plaques: bronze, inscribed, 247, 272, 273; 
use of, 273; date, ibid. Gold, 5, 6, 13, 
14, 23; useof,23 and note 4; date, 1,23 

Poseidon, relief of, on krater, 308 

Pottery. Pre-Mycenaean : Early Iron Age. 
Hand-made, 7, 9, 11, 16, 30, 32; char- 
acter of, 17, 30, 34; clay, 17, 30, 32; 
shapes, 17 f., 19, 30, 32. Contemporary 
with wheel-made, 21. Wheel-made, 4, 
6, 7, 8, 11, 14, 31, 34. Clay, 17, 31, 32, 
34. Shapes, 18f., 19, 32, 33, 34, 37- 
Post Mycenaean, 32, 40, 41 (Macedonia). 
Geometric, 18, 28, 33, 245. Laconian IT, 
245, 248. Hellenic, 33, 245, 248, 276. 
Hellenistic, 33, 245. See also Relief- 
ware. 

apdxrwp trav ded Edpuxadous, 166, 187; 
duties of, 187 

xpéoBus Xvuvapxlas, 166, 186 

Publius Ampelius, 156, 226; Proconsul 
Achaiae, 156, 228; decrees of, respecting 
restoration of buildings at, Aegina, 229; 
Chalkis, 227, Sparta, 226, 229; floruit of, 
156 


Rerter-warez, Hellenistic, 248, 
imitation of silver-ware, 281; 
of manufacture, 278, 279, 280. 

‘ Megarian’ bowls : three series of, 277 f. 
I. ‘Homeric,’ 277; characteristics of, 
278; date, ibid.; place of origin, ibid. 
Il. With lustrous glaze, 278f.; two 
divisions of, 279; date of, ibid.; place 
of manufacture, 279, 280. III. Char- 
acter of decoration, shape, technique of, 
279. Local variations and peculiarities 


277 f.; 
centres 
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of, at Athens, 279; Boeotia, 278; 
Chalkis, ibid.; Delos, 280; Pergamon, 
280, 293; Priene, 280. Manufacture of, 
at Sparta, 281 ff., 293; moulds from, 
282, 285; shape and designs, 285 f., 
288 f.; inferiority of, 286 f.; belong to 
Series III, 292; relation of, to Pergamene 
series, 293; date of, 293{. Potters’ 
signatures on, 291 ff. 

Bowls with applied reliefs, 2941.; 
method of manufacture, 294 

Kraters with applied reliefs. See 
under Krater. 

Rhodes, School of sculpture at, see under 
Sculpture. Siege of, 68; prosperity of, 
68, 70; decay of, 69, 71 

Rivets, iron, 12, 21, 22 

Roads, Mycenaean, 39 


Scutpture. Archaic: Marble statue from 
Acropolis, Sparta, 253 ff.; dimensions, 
253; damage, 253 f.; description, 254 f.; 

. Style, 254 ff., 258; date, 262, 263; 
subject, 263 fi. Hellenistic: at Rhodes, 
67 ff.; eclectic character of, 67, 68, 69, 
71; specimens of, 67, 68, 69; portrait 
statues from, 69{.; Toro Farnese, 60; 
Laokoén, 70; Philiskos of Rhodes, ibid. 
Roman: at Rhodes, 70; at Sparta, 154, 
206 

cerdyns, 163, 178, 179 

Shield-centre, bronze (Early Iron Age), 12, 
13; riveted with iron, 12, 22 f. 

Sickle, iron, 22- 

Silver rosette, 248 

Skeletons from Early Iron Age cemetery 
at Chauchitsa, 1, 3, 4, 5, 7, 9, 1%, 12 

Sosimos, potter, 291, 292 

Sparta. THe Tueatre: References to, 
by ancient authors, 119; by modern 
travellers, 120; previous excavations at, 
zz0f, Excavations 1924-25, 121 ff. 
Cavea, plan of, 123 f.; stairways in, 123; 
number of rows of seats, ibid.; shape 
of seats, 124, 125; dimensions of, 125; 
date of, 153 f.; re-modelling of, 153 ff. 
Diazoma, 123, 126; staircases leading 
to, 132. Retaining Walls, 128 ff., 137. 
E, Parodos Wall, inscribed marble facing 
of, 133 ff. Mason’s marks on, 137; 
date of, 153f. Orchestra: Shape and 


dimensions of, 139. Stage-buildings : 
Hyposcenium, 141, 147; marble mould- 
ing of, 142. Scenas Frons, 143, 147; 
marble incrustation of, 145, 149; colon- 
nade of, 144, 1451.; re-modelling of, 
148, 153, 155. Skenotheke, 152, 155. 
Date, evidence from coins, 155 f. 

Tue Acropors: Sites. Hieron of 
Athena Chalkioikos, excavation of, in 
1907-8, 118. Areas excavated in 1924~ 
25, rx8f., 240 ff. Portico (Hellenic), 
241 ff.; position of, 241; construction 
and plan of, 241/7.; stratification of 
substructure, 243 f.; date and purpose 
of, 245; relation of, to Portico, 246. 
Finds from: Metal, 247/.; ivory and 
bone, 248; clay, 248, 249. Area beyond 
S. wall of Chalkioikos, 249 ff.; water- 
channels in, 250, 251; character of 
deposit, 251; date of, 252. Finds. 
See under Relief-ware, Sculpture, etc. 

otvapxet, Board of, at Sparta, 166, 186; 
number of, 186 

Sword (Early Iron Age), blades, iron, 21 f.; 
hilt, iron, 7 


TEIBIS, retrograde inscription on votive 
stele from Acropolis, Sparta, 234, 249 
Terracotta, bells, 249; gryphon, 249, 275; 
horse, 249; protome, 276; statuettes 
from Kabeirion, Thebes, 93f.; from 
Sparta, 249 

Thebes, prehistoric trade-routes to, 36 f. 

Timagoras, legend of, roz f. 

Trade-routes, prehistoric, 38 f., 44 


VeneTIAN coins, at Sparta, 157 
WHETSTONE, 5, 16 


Whorl, clay. Bronze Age type of, 21. 
Iron Age do., 7, 9, 2, 13, 21 


EENOKPITHZ, 168, 180 


vids wédews, 207; title sometimes borne 
with that of Imperial priesthood, 208 
XAAKEIA, 273; meaning of, ibid. 


xeparyés, 179 
xpeol(w)vduos, 166, 188 


xpeopudak, 166, 167 
Zeus Hypsistos, dedications to, at Sparta, 
222 f. 
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2.—a, Iron Fiputa; b-/, Broxze Beans, Burrons, Pins, TWEEZERS, Efe. 


Macrponta: Mrtat Onjects rrom CHAucHitsa, (Scale = y emm.,) 
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2—a-c, Bronze ‘ Speetacte* Fisutar. 





Maceponia: MrtTat ORNAMENTS FROM CHAUCUITSA. 
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Maceponia: a, Bronze Bow Finurag; b,c, Beans; d, PENDANT. 
From Cuaucnitsa. (Scale = 9 cmm.) 


B.S.A., Vol. XXVI. (1923-25), Pl. V. 
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1.~Bronze Penpants—a-d, Birps; ¢, QuADRUPED(? 
(Scale = 9 cmm.) 
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2.—Bronze AmvuLets(?). 


Maceponia: Bronze Opjects FkoM CHAUCHITSA. 


B.S.A., Vol. XXVI. (1923-26). Pl. VI. 
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MACEDONIA: SKETCH-MAPS SHEWING Position oF Movnps. 
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CULF OF CORINTH 





B.S.A., Vol. XXVI. (1923-25), Pl. VIIL 





1.—CoLossaL HEAD FRoM JALysos. (METROPOLITAN MusEUM, New York.) 











2,—YoutTHFUL Matz Heap From Ruopes(?). (British Museum.) 


RHODES AND HELLENISTIC SCULPTURE 
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B.S.A., Vol. XXVI. (1923-25), Pl. IX. 





RuopEs AND HELLENISTIC SCULPTURE: YOUTHFUL MALe HEAD ON THE 
ALEXANDER SARCOPHAGUS. 


B.S.A., Vol. XXVI. (1923-25), Pi. X. 





Ropes AND He ienistic ScuLpTURE: GRAVESTONE IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 
(Ottoman Museu.) 


B.S.A., Vol. XXVI. (1923-26), Pl. XI, 
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STAMPED Piruos Fragments From Metos. (Scale 1: 2.) 
(Cottection or Britisu ScHoot.) 


B.S.A., Vol. XXVI. (1923-25), Pl. XII. 
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STAMPED Pirios FRAGMENTS FROM MELos, (Scale 1: 2.) 
(CoLtection oF Britis ScHoot.) 


B.S.A., Vol. XXVI. (1923-25), Pl. XIII. 
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B.S.A., Vol. XXVI. (1923-25), Pl. XIV. 
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Excavations At SPARTA: THE THEATRE, PLAN SHEWING THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE SEATS IN THE Cush. 


B.S.A., Vol. XXVI, (1923-25), Pl. XVI. 
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Excavations At Spsrta: Tue Tubarke 


B.S.A., Vol. XXVI. (1923-25), Pl. XVII. 
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XXVI. (1923-25), Pl. XVIII. 
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B.S.A., Vol. XXVI. (1923-25), Pl. XIX. 











EXCAVATIONS AT Sparta: THE Acropotts. HEAD AND SHOULDERS oF 
THE STATUE OF A Warrior. (Scale ca. 1 :3.) From the Original. 


B.S.A., Vol. XXVI. (1923-25), Pl. XX. 





EXCAVATIONS AT SparTa: THE Acropotis. Heap oF THE STATUE OF A WARRIOR, 
(Scale ca. 1:3.) From a Cast, with Crest restored. 


B.S.A., Vol. XXVI. (1923-25), Pl. XXI. 





EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA: Tue AcROPOLIS. Bronze Gorcongion. (Scale 2:5.) 


B.S.A., Vol. XXVI. (1923-25), PI. XXII. 











